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In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 

A.  C.  A.,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 

In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but  refer- 
ence is  made  from  the  maiden  name  and  the  class  designation  is  given  under  both  head- 
ings. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  alumnae  of  Smith  College,  entries 
have  only  the  class  designation  appended,  without  reference  to  position;  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  (except  the  President  and  the  President-Emeritus)  have  (f)  after 
the  name,  also  without  reference  to  rank. 

To  keep  the  Index  within  bounds,  most  entries  forming  a  regular  feature  of  each  issue 
had  to  be  omitted.  Consequently,  notices  of  Concerts;  Lectures;  Speakers  at  Vespers; 
items  concerning  Campus  changes;  College  Choir;  Debates;  Dramatics;  Elections; 
Gymnasium  and  Field  Association;  Press  Board;  Registration  statistics;  S.  C.  Monthly 
Board;  S.  C.  Weekly  Board;  as  well  as  Faculty  appointments  and  resignations  and 
Trustees'  Meetings  will  be  found  under  the  heading  "News  from  Northampton"  in 
each  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

Under  the  Heading  "The  Alumnae  Association,"  also  in  each  Number  of  the  Quar- 
terly will  be  found  accounts  of  The  Alumnae  Council;  The  Committee  of  Five;  the 
Office  Report  of  the  Association;  the  Report  of  the  Quarterly  Board  and  the  Reports 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  possess  unbound 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  Table  is  inserted  to  enable  them  to  turn  to  the 
proper  number  when  a  special  page  is  sought. 
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nae Assembly,  1913) 4:  209 

Clapp,  Lucia     see  Noyes,  L.  (Clapp) 

Clark  Annex  torn  down 3:35 

Clark  House,  fire  at 1 :  136 

Clark,  John  Bates,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Trustee  of 

S.  C).  Concerning  Deans 3:  123 

Clark,    M.    (Whitcomb),   00,  A  Letter  from 

India 5:  32 

Clarke,  E.  C.  03,    see  Lund.  E.  (Clarke) 
Clarke,    E.    (Lawrence),    83,   Last   "official" 

party  for  President  Seelye 2:  45 

— ,  Letter  to  local  clubs  as  to  Million-dollar 

fund 2:  159 

— ,  The  Naples  Table  Association 1 :  196 

— ,  proposes  an  Assoc,  of  Class  secretaries.  .  .  1 :  147 
— ,  Tribute  to  President  Seelye  (reprinted) ...  1 :  174 
Class  expenditures,  committee  to  reduce.  .  .  .3:  154 
Class  reunions;  see  under  "  News  from  North- 
ampton," in  each  July  issue 
Class  Secretaries  and  card  indexes     E.  (McG.) 

Kimball 1 :  184 

Class  Secretaries  Association;  at  Dartmouth 

K.  (M.)  Cone 1:185 

— ;  advised  for  S.  C.    E.  (L.)  Clarke 1 :  147 

— ;  formed 1 :  209 

Class  Secretaries,  Bureau  of,  at  Yale 2:  170 

Clef  Club     see  Clubs  Departmental 
Clement,  F.  F.,  03,  American  Red  Cross  Town 

and  Country  Nursing  Service 5:  159 

Clubs,  Departmental;  doings  of  for  1910.  .  .  .  1:  143 

See  also  under  "  News  from  Northampton" 

in  each  issue. 
Cochrane,  Gertrude,  10     see  Smith,  G.  (Coch- 
rane) 
Coe,  M.  E.,  97,  A  Summer's  eavesdropping.  .2:  43 

College  authorities  at  S.  C.     J.  (R.)  Hill 2:  126 

College    degree.    The    commercial    value    of 

Helen  Wright 3:  204 

College  Hall;  old  chapel  in,  reduced  to  earlier 

dimensions 3:35 

College  Settlements;  and  Smith  Alumnae.  .  .  .5:  275 
— ;N.     Y.     Settlement,     25th     anniversary 

planned  for 5 :  275 

College  Settlement  Association;  Blazing  the 

settlement  trail    H  (R)  Thayer 2:  130 

— ;   Mt.  Ivy,  work  of  Smith  girls  at    M.  C. 

Yeaw 1 :  195 

— ;  new  work  of     E.  H.  Johnson 4:  22 

— ;  Report  of  Smith  chapter,  1909 1 :  42 

— ;  Joint  Fellowship;  further  work  of 4:  257 

— ,  — ;  offer  for  1914 5:  206 

— ;  — ;  plans  for  1909 1 :  49 

— ;  — ;  question  of  eligibility 2:  57 

— ; — ;  Report  of  C.  M.  Welsh,  Fellow,  1908- 

09 1:91 

Collin,  G.  L.,  96,  The  Gift  specialists 4:  89 

— ,  The  Sisterhood 1:11 

— ;  elected  to  Quarterly  Board 5:  67 

— ;  In  memoriam 5:119 

— ;  Memorial  fund  for  Students'  Aid  Society 

proposed 5 :  190 

— ;  tribute  to  by  O.  (D.)  Torrence 5:  115 

Colloquium     see  Clubs  departmental 

Commas  and  the  ' '  simple  life  "     A.J.  Crim  ..3:202 

Commencement  week;  Alumnae  headquarters 

for  first  tried 2 :  206 

— ;  the  Dean's  invitation  to  the  Alumnae     A. 

L.  Comstock 4:  129,  5:  137 

— ;  hosts  or  guests     see  Hosts  or  guests 

See  also  under  "News  from  Northampton" 

in  each  July  issue 

Commuters'  joys     L.  C.  Bikle 1:82 

Comradeship,  in  college  and  after     Ruth  Low- 

rey 3: 144 
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Comstock,  A.  L.,  97,  A  Commencement  invita- 
tion   4: 129 

— ,  "  The  Honor  of  your  presence  " 5 :  137 

— ,  "  Neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  her- 
ring"  1:  32 

— ,  The  New  work  of  the  College  Physician.  . 5:  74 

— ,  What's  in  an  absence 5:211 

— ;  chosen  Dean  of  S.  C 3:  122,  157.  158,  169 

— ;  The  New  Dean     Pres.  M.  L.  Burton.  . . .3: 122 

— ;  portrait  (photograph) 3:  1 17 

Cone,  K.  (Morris),  79.  Class  secretaries'  asso- 
ciation at  Dartmouth 1:  185 

— ,  Culture  is.  Home  Economics  in  the  coun- 
try town 5:  101 

— ,  Opinions  wanted 1 :  180 

— ,  Serenading  at  Commencement 4:  226 

— ,  A  Suggestion 3 :  86 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1914 5-  230 

Conkling,  G.  (Hazard),  99.  The  Child  in  the 

French  convent  (poem) 1:5 

I   — ,  A  Handmaid  in  Mexico 1 :  188 

l   — ,  To  an  orchid  (poem) 4:  145 

Cookery,  chemistry  of;  a  plea  for     Virginia 

Bartle 3 :  202 

Cooper,  R.  W.,  12.  The  S.  C.  Laundry 5:  214 

Co-operative    dormitory,    need    for     M.    B. 

Smith 1:181 

Course  cards  for  first  semester  to  be  made  out 

in  May 4:  173 

Cowling,  Donald  John,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  (Pres. 
Carleton  Coll.)  Greeting  from  American 
Institutions  at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Bur- 
ton  2:38 

Crane,  Esther,  10,  Leadership  in  college 2:  42 

Craven,  Virginia,  10     see  Lupton,  V.  (Craven) 
Creevey,  E.  H.,  05,  A  Pardon  at  La  Clarte 
Crete,  archaeological  work  at,  of  E.  H.  Hall.  .4:  46 
Crim,  A.  J.,  09,  The  Comfortable  comma.  .  .  .3:  202 
Culture  is.  Home  Economics  in  the  country 

town     K.  (M.)  Cone 5:  101 

Cummings,  F.  W.,  00;  becomes  manager  of 

Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations.  .  .  .3:  47 
Current  Alumnae  publications     see  Published 

work  of  Smith  Alumnae 
Current  Events  Club    see  Clubs,  departmental 
Cushing,  M.  E.  (Newton),  ex-93,  Why  adver- 
tise in  the  Quarterly? 5:  175 

"  Cut "  system     see  Absences 

Dalrymple,   H.    (O'M.),   09;  gift  of  Chinese 

musical    instruments    to    Music    Dept.    of 

S.  C 2:95 

Dancing;  The   Modern  dance   movement,  a 

commentary     A.  L.  Martin 5:  90 

Daniels,  A.  (Entwistle)  ex-93;  death  of 4:  183 

Daniels,  M.  B.,  82;  death  of 1:  43 

Daskam,  J.  D.,  98     see  Bacon,  J.  (Daskam) 
Davis,  F.  S.,  04     see  Gifford,  F.  (Davis) 

Day,  A.  F.,  10,  The  Press  Board 1 :  142 

Day,  E.  (Lewis),  95.  To  virtue,  knowledge.  .  .  .4:  130 
Dean  and  Registrar;  division  of  duties  (S.  C. 

Weekly) 4:36 

'    Deans,  Concerning     John  Bates  Clark 3:123 

1    Debating  Union;  requirements  for  member- 
ship  5:246 

i    Decennial,  A  Day  at     R.  (S.)  Allen 1 :  29 

Deerfield,     Mass.;     G.     (Cochrane)     Smith's 

guest  house  at     C.  I.  Baker 5:  172 

de  Long,  E.  M.,  01,  Appeal  of  the  Kentucky 

mountains 5 :  163 

— ,  Doings  on  Troublesome 4:  17 

— ,  Nine  teen-one's  decennial;  poem  for 2:  221 

— ,  A  School  pageant 2 :  186 

— ;  Settlement  school  of,  in  E.  Kentucky 3:  171 

Departmental  clubs     see  Clubs,  departmental 
Dewey  House;  Miss  H.  C.  Kingsley  appointed 

Head 2:52 

Dewing,  W.  W.,  02     see  Wallace,  W.  (Dewing) 
Dey,  M.  (Duguid) ,  84,  Greeting  from  Alumnae 

at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2: 18 

— ;  scholarship  given  by 2: 53 

Dickinson  House;   Mrs.  J.   (Robinson)   Hill, 

(S.  C.  80)  appointed  Head 4:34 

Dill,   Judge   James   B.,    (Trustee  of  S.   C); 

death  of 2 :  100 

Divorce    rate    of    college    women     A.    (F.) 

Valentine   2 :  197 

Domestic  science     see  Vocational  vs.  cultural 

courses 
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Domestic  service,  humors  of;  —  in  E.  Penn- 
sylvania   M.  (B.)  Birdseye 3:  80 

— ;  — in  the  South    N.  (A.)  Royal 1 :  76 

Drake,  F.  H.,  97     see  Sammis,  F.  (Drake) 
Dramatics;  An  Alumnae  dramatic  committee 

formed 3 :  43 

— ;  Lend-a-Hand    Dramatic    Club    prize    for 

play ;  specifications  for 3 :  90 

— ;  Senior     see  Senior  dramatics 

— ;  Students'    Building    plays;    alphabetical 

division  for 1 :  86 

Drawing  as  a  college  study    P.  (W.)  Leonard  .  5 :  150 
Duffield,  E.  G.  F.,  11,  Serenading  at  class  sup- 
pers; a  reply 4: 160 

— ;  writes  burlesque,  "  Pin  of  the  Force"  for 

191 1 's  third  reunion 5:  265 

Duguid,  M.  E.,  84     see  Dey,  M.  (Duguid) 
Dunbar,  O.  H.,  94     see  Torrence,  O.  (Dunbar) 

Dunton,  E.  K.,  97,  My  bee-hive 5:  239 

Duryee,  Alice  02 ;  death  of 2 :  163 

Dyar,  Gertrude,  97     see  ter  Meulen,  G.  (Dyar) 

Earle,  J.  (Perry).  90;  death  of 4:111 

Eavesdropping  at  a  summer  resort     M.   E. 

Coe 2 :  43 

Education   of   a    child;     an   experiment     H. 

(Boyd)  Hawes 5: 156 

Eighty-eight,  Class  of  and  suffrage  in  Cali- 
fornia   3 :  95 

Eighty-two's  30th  reunion  songs 3:  216 

Elocution,  The  Gentle  art  of     A.  W.  Tallant 

and  A.  W.  Stone 3 :  148 

Emerson,  E.  T.,  01,  Alumnae  trustees,  nomi- 
nation of 3:27 

— ,    "An   Appreciation" — Pres.    Burton   and 

the  Million-dollar  fund 4:  202 

— ,  A  disregarded  virtue;  promptness 1:181 

— ,  Another  possible  vocation 2:  195 

— ,  As  to  dues  to  Alumnae  Assoc 3 :  94 

— ,  Our  official  introduction 1:1 

— ,  Social  work  for  the  volunteer 5:172 

Entrance  requirements;  at  S.  C,  regulations 

for,  1910     J.  (R.)  Hill 1 :  169 

— ;  for  colleges     Clyde  Furst 5 :  145 

— ;  — ;     E.  G.  Sebring 5 :  69 

— ;  — ;     Dorothea  Wells 5:  146 

See  also  Vocational  vs.  cultural  courses  . 
Entwistle,    Antoinette,    ex-93     see    Daniels, 
A.  (Entwistle) 

Esperanto     M.  (B.)  Cary 5:  173,  278 

Esterbrook,  E.  M.,  98,  A  Knapsack  tramp.  .  .4:  164 
Evans,  A.  D.,  11,  Letter  descriptive  of  work 

in  rural  schools 4:195 

Evans,  Marion,  03     see  Stanwood  M.  (Evans) 
Evans,  S.  C,  11,  Greeting  from  students,  at 

Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2:  19 

Evanston    alumnae    and    the    Million-dollar 

fund     M.  (A.)  Best 4:  148 

Ewing,  E.  (Learoyd) ,  92,  Translation  of  Horace 

Ode  II., 6 3:21 

"Executive,"  On  being    H.  (B.)  Ford 5:  241 

Expenses  in  college     Alma  Baumgarten  ....  5:  98 
Expenses  of  students     see  Class  expenditures; 
Financial  assistance;  Lawrence  House;  Self- 
help  Society ;  Students'  Aid  Society 
Eynard,  S.  (Hyde),  00;  death  of 3:  97 

Faculty  committee  on  Conference  with  Alum- 
nae, constitution  of 1 :  146 

Faculty  committee  of  Recommendations 
see  Recommendations,  Faculty  committee 
of 

Faculty  of  S.  C.  adopt  academic  costume  for 
public  occasions 5:  179,  182 

— ;  notes  of;  see  under  "News  from  North- 
ampton "  in  each  issue 

Fahnestock,  H.  Z.  (Humphrey)  96,  The  Year 
(reprinted) 1 :  20 

Fairgrieve,  Amita,  12,  "Alumnae  Notes"  in 
Quarterly;  how  make  room  for 5:  175 

— ,  and  Miller,  H.  F.,  10;  awarded  prize  for 

play,  "  Purple  and  Fine  Linen" 3:  154 

Farming,  pleasure  and  profit  in   S.  (H.)  Voll- 

mer 2 :  192 

Fayerweather,  Ruth,  01  see  Brooks,  R. 
(Fayerweather) 

Fellowships,  Graduate,  as  an  object  for  Alum- 
nae work     M.  W.  Calkins 2:  49 

Ferris,  Amy,  01 ,  Lure  of  interior  decoration 
as  a  profession 5 :  93 
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Ferry,  C.  (Taylor),  00;  death  of 4:  186 

— ;  memorial  membership  in  Students'  Aid 

Assoc,  for 5:121 

Fessenden,  A.  G.,  03;  death  of 3:  101 

Financial  assistance  available  at  S.  C 5:  85 

See  also  Expenses  of  students 

Fire  system  at  S.  C.     H.  C.  Peabody 4:  74 

Flershem,  A.  W.,  97 

see  Valentine,  A.  (Flershem) 
Flower-sending  habit;  its  excess  condemneds:  36,  38 
Foley,  E.  L.,  01,  Nursing  as  a  profession  for 

college  women 1 :  106 

Food  for  the  hundreds     H.  F.  Greene 5:  3i 

Foote,  H.  (Risley),  86;  an  authority  on  rose- 
growing  4:  no,  260 

Ford,  H.  (Bliss),  99,  "In  Parvo";  In  Mem- 

oriam    R.  W.  Gilder,  (poem,  reprinted)  .  .  .2:  137 

— ,  To  our  silent  partners 1 :  180 

— ,  Why  the  sea  is  boiling  hot 2:87 

— ,  On  being  executive 5 :  241 

Forest,  Katherine,  05,  Smith  women  in  the 

Women's  Industrial  Exhibition,  (N.  Y.  City)4:i54 
Foster,  Sheila,  09     see  Allen,  S.  (Foster) 
Frame,  V.  W.,  99     see  Church,  V.  (Frame) 
French  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

French,  R.  H.,  02,  "  I  am  busy" 2:  143 

— ;  resigns  as  business  manager  of  Alumnae 

Quarterly 2:  113 

Frey,  G.  (Rogers),  84;  death  of ... 1 :  150 

Friedlander,  Max  (Professor  in  the  Univ.  of 

Berlin) ;  greeting  from  foreign  institutions  at 

Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2:37 

Fuller,  G.  P.,  03,  How  other  alumnae  give.  .  .3:  125 

— ,  Life  at  a  girl's  camp 3:32 

— ,  The  Permanent  alumni  fund 3:  57 

— ,  A  Royal  road 5:29 

Furst,  Clyde    College  entrance  requirements .  5 :  145 

Gallagher,  E.  C,  07;  gift  to  S.  C.  Library  in 

memory  of 5 :  244 

— ;  Memorial  Reading  Room  in  College  Li- 
brary   1 : 142 

Gane,  Gertrude,  94.  and  Marjory,  01;  give 
Hubbell  portrait  of  Pres.  Seelye  to  College 

Library 2 :  153 

General  Education  Board;  conditional  gift  to 

S.  C.  accepted 3:  150 

German  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Gifford,  F.  (Davis),  04,  Advertisements 1:  130 

— ,  Call  for  the  new  days  (poem) 2 :  68 

— ,  For  President  Seelye  (poem) 1:  176 

— ,  A  Joy  from  little  things  (poem,  reprinted) .  1 :  73 

— ,  Origins  (poem) 1:13 

— ;  notice  of  poems  in  Literary  Digest 4:  188 

Gift  specialists     G.  L.  Collin 4:  89 

Gilbert,  F.  (Anderson),  98,  In  defence  of  the 

cultural 4:  220 

— ,  A  Many-sided  vocation 3:73 

Gillett,  Rev.  Arthur  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) ;  presides 

at  "Valedictory  Meeting"  of  Pres.  Seelye  .  1:  203 
Gillett  and  Northrop  Houses;  beginnings  of .  .  1:  193 

— ;  described 2:50 

— ;  finished 3:  35 

— ;  picture  of 3:57 

Gillett  House;  Miss  M.  R.  Spalding  appointed 

Head 3=37 

Gilman,  Florence,  M.  D.;  appointed  College 

Physician 1 :  38 

— ;  work  of  as  College  Physician     A.  L.  Corn- 
stock 5:  74 

Girl's  camp,  life  at     G.  P.  Fuller 3:  32 

Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  D.  D.;  delivers 

Commencement  address,  191 1 2:  212 

Gleditsch,  Ellen  (Professor  in  Univ.  of  Chris- 
tiania);  degree  of  Sc.  D.  conferred  on  at 

1914  Commencement 5 :  254 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1914 5:  228 

Glines,   E.    (Barbour),  03,  Siesta  in  Taboga 

(poem) 1:  57 

— ,  — ,  (corrected  form) 1 :  noa 

Goodman,  M.  A.,  96,  Wanderer,  (poem)  ...  .1:  109 
Gordon,  Rev.  George  A.,  D.  D.;  delivers  Com- 
mencement address,  1909 ■ 1 :  35 

Grading     see  Marking  system;   Marks  open 

and  closed 
Graham,  C.  A.,  10     see  Long,  C.  (Graham) 
Graham  Hall  (Hillyer  Art  Gallery) ;  described  2 :  92 

— ;  first  used 3 :  36 

— ;  named  for  Christine  (Graham)  Long 3:  79 

— ;  picture  (photograph) 4:1 
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Grand-daughters'  Society,  account  of 2:  158 

Gray,  A.  R.,  06     see  Skinner,  A.  (Gray) 
Gray,  William  D.  (f).  Vereea  "To  Father  and 
Mother"  at  Golden  Wedding  of  President- 
Emeritus  and  Mrs.  Seelye 5:  84 

Greek  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Greek  in  our  educational  system     Henry  M. 

Tyler 1 :  54 

Greene,  H.  F.,  91,  Concerning  "right  choice 

food" 5:  3i 

Green,  H.  (Stearns),  11;  death  of 4:  54 

Greene.  Rev.  John M..D.D.,  (Trustee of  S.  C.) 

Beginnings  of  Smith  College 1 :  101 

— ,  Sophia  Smith;  what  she  read 1 :  164 

— ;  auditorium  named  for 2:  150 

See  also  John  M.  Greene  Hall 

"Grind,"  estimation  of    A.  M.  Pierce 2:  87 

Guest-room  mottoes     E.  W.  Hawkins 3:31 

Gulliver,  J.  H.,  79,    Relation    of    colleges    to 

Secondary  schools 5 :  138 

— ;  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  on,  at  Inaugura- 
tion of  Pres.  Burton 2 :  30 

— ;  elected  Hon.  Vice-president    of    Interna- 
tional Peace  Forum 2 :  233 

— ;  introduces  vocational  courses  at  Rockford 

College 1 :  43 

— ;  work  at  Rockford  College 1:211 

Gulliver,   Mary,  82;  paints  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry  M .  Tyler 1 :  202 

Gymnasium  and  Field  Association;  terms  of 

granting  "S" 2:  51 

Gymnasium  (The  old)  moved 1:38 

Hadley,     Arthur    Twining     (President    Yale 

University);  gives  address  Feb.  22,  1913  .  .4:  166 
Hadzits,  Walter  David  Depue  (f ) ;  resolutions 

on  death  of 2:52 

— ;  memorial  vesper  service  for 2:151 

Hall,    G.    Stanley,    Tribute    to  Theodate    L. 

Smith,  82 5 :  191 

Halley's  comet,  seen  at  S.  C.  Observatory.  .  .1:  141 
Hamblett,  Julia,  14;  Mary  Lanning  scholar- 
ship awarded  to 3:89 

Hatch,  E.  H.,  09     see  Rucker,  A.  (Hatch) 
Hatfield  House;  Mrs.  C.  M.  W.  Parker  ap- 
pointed Head 3:37 

— ;  moved 1 :  38 

Hawes,   H.    (Boyd),  92,   Beginning  a  liberal 

education 5 :  156 

— ;  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  conferred  on  at  Inaug- 
uration of  Pres.  Burton 2 :  29 

Hawkins,  E.  W\,  01,  Hour-glass  sands  (poem)  .3:  183 

— ,  Life  of  the  party 1:28 

— ,  "Sweet  sleep" 3:31 

— ,  and  Morse,  R.  (H.),  01,  "The  shy  looks  of 

Shylook";  decennial  play  of  1901 2:  223 

Hazard,  G.  W.,  99     see  Conkling,  G.  (Haz- 
ard) 

Hazen,  Charles  D.,  (f);  resignation  of 5:  179 

— ;  — ;  Alumnae  resolutions  concerning 5:  272 

— ;  — ;  resolutions  by  trustees 5:  224 

Heads  of  (Campus)  houses;  new  organization 

of 1 :  146 

Hepburn,  A.  (Smith),  03;  death  of 5:  196 

Higbee,  N.  (Wetherbee),  80;  first  president  of 

Assoc,  of  Class  secretaries 1 :  209 

Hill,  E.  N.,  03,  The  Advertising  department 

of  the  Quarterly 5:177 

— ,  The     Alumnae      House,      Northampton 

(illus.) 5:  184a 

— ,  Appeal  of  a  class  treasurer 1 :  74 

— ,  October  the  5th,  1910 2 :  24 

— ,  Plea  for  contributions  to  "Let  us  Talk" 

in  Quarterly 3:  28 

— ,  A  Triolet 3:  131 

— ,  The  Uninvited  guest 2:  41 

— ,  Washington's  Birthday,  after  ten  years.  .  .4:  165 
Hill,  J.  (Robinson),  80,  College  authorities.  .2:  126 

— ,  Robert  Woods;  a  tribute 1 :  88 

— ,  To  the  older  alumnae  (as  to  admission  re- 
quirements at  S.  C.) 1:  169 

— ;  appointed  Head  of  Dickinson  House 4:  34 

— ;    death    of;    Alumnae    Assoc,    resolutions 

concerning 5:272 

— ;  — ;  tribute  to,  by  President  Seelye 5:  114 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery;  gifts  to 3:  78 

— ;  improvements  in;  see  under  "News  from 
Northampton"  in  each  issue 

— ;  rearrangement  of 5=37 

See  also  Graham  Hall 
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Hincks,  A.  P.,  00,  Work  with  dependent  chil- 
dren   5 :  23 

Hirth,  E.  P.,  05;  appointed  manager  Dept.  for 
Social  Workers  in  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 

Occupations 5 :  285 

— ;  resigns  from  Faculty  Committee  of  Recom- 
mendations   1 :  50 

Hitchcock,  E.  (Tomlinson),  99;  death  of .  .  .  .2:  108 
Holstein,    Ludwig,   Poem;  " Appleblossoms," 

translated  by  Agnes  Mynter 2:  86 

Homans,  S.  M.,  90     see  Vollmer,  S.  (Homans) 
Home  Economics  and  women's  colleges     E. 

(R.)  McKeon 4:  140 

Horace:  Translation  of  Od    II.  6  by  E.  (L.) 

Ewing 3:21 

Hospitals;  social  work  for,  a  new  vocation 

E.  T.  Emerson 2 :  195 

See  also  Social  service  nurse,  work  of 

"Hosts  or  guests" 4:  28 

— ;  again 4:91 

Housekeepers  and  economics     J.  M.  Wallace  .4:  94 

Housing  problem  at  S.  C;  difficulties  of 4:  175 

Howe,  F.  B.,  ex-99     see  Mucklow,  F.  (Howe) 
Howe,  Julia  Ward;  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred 

on  at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2:  29,  30 

Howes,  E.  (Puffer),  91,  Beauty  of  literature 

(reprinted) 1 :  63 

— ,  Place  of  music  and  art  in  the  curriculum  of 

a  cultural  college 5:4 

— ,  — ;  reply  to  Professor  Sleeper 5 :  144 

Howland,  E.  (Mason),  04;  death  of 3:  49 

Hubbard,  George  W.    (First  Treasurer  of  S. 

C.) ;  tribute  to,  by  President  Seelye 1:  205 

Hubbard  House;  Mrs.  L.  P.  McCandlish  ap- 
pointed Head 1 :  39 

Hubbell,  Henry  Salem;  painter  of  two  portraits 

of  President  Seelye 2:  153 

— ;  reproduction  of  his  portrait   (seated)  of 

President  Seelye 2:  175 

Hull,  Rosamond     see  Morse,  R.  (Hull) 
Humphrey,  H.  Z.,  96,    see  Fahnestock,  H.  Z. 
(Humphrey) 

Hunt,  H.  (Boardman),  88;  death  of 5:  118 

Hutchins,  G.  (Aldricn),  03;  death  of 1:  212 

Hyde,   F.    (Keith),  97,  A  Plea  for  open-air 

schools 5 :  95 

Hyde,  S.  S.,  00     see  Eynard,  S.  (Hyde) 

Immigration;  work  in  Department  of    M.  D. 

Adams 1:31 

Inauguration  of  President  Burton     see  Bur- 
ton, Marion  Leroy,  Inauguration  of 
Industrial  reform,  problem  of    E.  H.  West- 
wood  4:25 

Information  clerk,  trials  of  C.  (T.)  Stevenson  3:  81 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations;  organi- 
zation of     M.  A.  Van  Kleeck 3:  14 

— ;  progress  of 3 :  163 

— ;  Report  of  first  year     M.  A.  Van  Kleeck.  .4:  31 

— ;  S.  C.  representatives  in  directorate 3:115 

— ;  Social  work  Dept.;  M.  A.  Van  Kleeck.  .  .4:  85 
— ;  — ;  E.  P.  Hirth,  Smith,  05  appointed  man- 
ager  5:285 

See  also  Occupations,  Philadelphia  Bureau 
of 
Interior    Decoration    as    a    profession     Amy 

Ferris 5 :  93 

International  arbitration,  prize  for  essay  on, 

announced 1 :  38 

Isaacson,  H.  (Baine),  05;  death  of 5:  197,  284 

Italy,  social  service  in     M.  H.  A.  Mather.  .  .4:  96 
Ivy-Day,   close   of,    and   the  glee   club     M. 
(W.)Clark 5:32 

Jackson,  Alice,  98;  memorial  fund  for 3:  42 

— ;  service  in  memory  of 1 :  137 

Jackson,      Florence,     93;     connected     with 
Women's      Educational      and      Industrial 

Union,  Boston 5:118 

Japan;  organization  of  S.  C.  Club  in.  .  .4:  41;  5:  41 
Jefferson,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  D.  D.;  gives  ad- 
dress at  Commencement,  1914 5:  255 

John  M.  Greene  Hall;  beginning  of  building.  .  1 :  37 

— ;  described 1 :  194 

— ;  first  used 1 :  200 

— ;  first  used  for  chapel  exercises 2:  50 

— ;  named 2:  150 

— ;  picture  of 1 :  200 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  94,  College  Settlements  Asso- 
ciation, new  work  of 4:  22 
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Johnson,  E.  H.,  the  fellowship  offer 4:  257 

— ,  Concerning  Alumnae  Trustees 2:115 

Johnson,  F.  M.,  97,  The  joys  of  social  services:  18 

Johnson,  J.  T.,  11,  Allen  Field 4:  206 

Jones,  M.  H.,  97;  ordained  and  installed  as 

pastor 2 :  163 

Jordan,  M.  A.  (f)  A  Dressy  bookseller 1:2 

— ,  Golden  wedding  of  President-Emeritus  and 

Mrs.  Seelye 5 :  84 

— ,  Review  of  Mrs.  Bianchi's  "  Gabrielle  and 

other  Poems" 4:  219 

— ,  Tribute  to  Ludella  L.  Peck 4:  6s 

Journal  des  Debats;  excerpt  from,  concerning 

S.  C 4=97 

Journalistic  experiences  in  Germany    E.  (vom 

B.)  Van  Hook 3:22 

June-bugs;  every  dormitory  window  screened 

against 4:  233 

Kant,  Emmanuel ;  portrait  of  bought  for  Philos- 
ophy department" 2 :  92 

Keith,  F.  E.,  97     see  Hyde,  F.  (Keith) 
Keith,  Kate.  10     see  Beeken,  K.  (Keith) 
Kentucky  highlanders,  a  school  among     E.  M. 

de  Long 3: 171:4:17 

Kentucky   mountains,   appeal   of   E.    M.    de 

Long S :  163 

Kenyon,  Dorothy,  08,  The  Women's  Univer- 
sity Club  (N.  Y.  City) 5 :  167 

Kern,  M.  M.,  07     see  Tutt,  M.  (Kern) 

Ketchum,  H.  A.,  07;  death  of 4:  270 

Keyes,  M.  W.,  99,  Better  than  stunts 2:  139 

— ,  "In  Absentia;"  quindecennial  play 5:  260 

Kimball,  Everett  (f),  The  new  marking  system  4:  10 
Kimball,   E.  (McGrew),  01 ,  Alumnae  art  ex- 
hibition, plan  for S :  176 

— ,  Class  secretaries  and  card  indexes 1 :  184 

— ,  What  Commencement  meant,  (1910).  .  .1:  197 
— ;  elected  secretary  of  Association  of  Class 

Secretaries 1 :  209 

Kimball,  M.  F.,  10;  death  of 2:  167,  168 

Kimball,  Rosamond,  09;  organizes  loan  library 

of  text-books  for  students 1 :  48 

King,  Elizabeth,  96;  death  of 3:  242 

King,  Henry  Churchill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Pres- 
ident of  Oberlin  College) ;  delivers  Com- 
mencement address,  1913 4:  204 

Kingsbury,  A.  (McElroy),  07;  death  of 4:  191 

Kirkpatrick,     M.     (Staples),    10,    "Alumnae 

notes, "in  Quarterly;  how  make  room  for  5:  175 
Knapp,    Genevieve,  97     see    McConnell,  G. 
(Knapp) 

Knapp,  I.  (Richards)  97;  death  of 1 :  44 

— ;  memorial  fund  for  Students'  Aid  Soc 2:  58 

Koues,  M.  P.,  12     see  Sachs,  M.  (Koues) 

Labor  laws     see  Industrial  reform 
Ladd,  E.  (Sanderson),  04,  The  Self-help  bu- 
reau   3:9 

Language  a  la  Lewis  Carroll  A.  W.  Tallant  ..3:29 
Lanning,  Mary  Tomlinson,  ex-12;  memorial 

fountain;  described 3:  38 

— ;  — ;  picture  of 3:1 

— ;  — ;  unveiled 2:  206 

— ;  memorial  scholarship  founded 2:  92 

Lanning,    Mr.   W.    H.;   gifts   in   memory   of 

daughter 1 :  206 

Lantern  slides  of  S.  C;  appropriation  for  .  .  .2:  55,57 

— ;  bought 2 :  64 

Laodiceans,   A  Word   to    (editorial)    C.  (S.) 

Whipple I :  S3 

Laundry,  The  S.  C.     R.W.Cooper 5:215 

Lawrence  House;  announcement  of  coopera- 
tive plan 3:  158 

— ;  Cooperative     housekeeping     in     M.     B. 

Smith 3:  188 

— ;  Miss  J.  E.  Turner  appointed  Head  3:  207:  4:  34 

— ;  Miss  Turner  on  its  working 4:  176 

— ;  opened  as  a  cooperative  house 4:  35 

Laws,  B.  (Reeves),  99.  "If"  (class  poem  for 

15th  reunion) 5 :  250 

Lazard,  Marguerite,   11;  Students'  Aid  Soc. 

Fellowship  awarded  to,  1914 5:  276 

Leadership  in  college     Esther  Crane 2 :  42 

Learoyd,  Elizabeth,  92     see  Ewing,  E.  (Learoyd) 
Leavens,  D.  D.,  01;  first  missionary  supported 

by  S.  C 1:39.88 

Lee.  J.  (Perry),  86,  A  House  of  Mercy  (re- 
printed)   1:22 

— ;  resignation  of S :  34 
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Leighton,  E.  E.  94     see  Miller,  E.  (Leighton) 

Lend-a-Hand   Dramatic  Club;  awards  prize 

for  play  to  Amita  Fairgrieve  and  H.   F. 

Miller 3:  154 

— ;  specifications  for  prize  offered 3:  90 

Leonard,  E.  (Tyler),  05,  The  Bashful  alumna  .1:77 

Leonard,  L.  A.,  99;  death  of 2:  234 

Leonard,  P.  (Wiggin),  90,  Value  of  drawing  as 

a  college  study 5:  150 

Leonard,  Ruth,  10     see  Moses,  R.  (Leonard) 

"Let  us  talk"  (editorial) 1:  74 

Le   Verrier,    Charles,    Une   visite   a.   "Smith 
College"    (reprinted  from  Le  Journal   des 

Debats) 4:  97 

Lewis,  E.  D.,  95     see  Day,  E.  (Lewis) 
Lewis,  M.  D.,  94,  Student  ways  and  means  at 

S.  C 5:85 

Library  beginnings  in  a  small  village     M.  D. 

Bridges 5 :  176 

Library  of  S.  C;  Building;  described     F.  H. 

Snow 1 :  59 

— ;  — ;  the  "Browsing  Room"  {picture) 2:  115 

— ;  — ;  dedication  of 1 :  194 

— ;  — ;  German  seminar  room  in,  a  memorial 

to  Margaret  (May)  Ward,  99 3:  170 

— ;  — ;  pictures  of 1 :  59,    200 

— ;  — ;    Reading   Room    named    for    Louise 

Whiting  Lyon 4:  102,  103 

— ;  gifts  to,  see  under  '  'News  from  Northamp- 
ton" in  each  issue 
"Life  at  Smith";  song      M.  H.  A.  Mather.  .2:  210 
"Life  which  is  life  indeed"    (Baccalaureate 
sermon,  1914)     President  M.  L.  Burton.  .  5:  216 

"  Light-cuts  " 4:  171 

— ;  final  arrangement 4:  229 

Lloyd,  L.  (Maverick),  97,  From  an  unmusical 

alumna 4:  158 

Local  clubs;     see  under  "  The  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation "  in  each  issue 
Lockwood,  Wilton;  his  portrait  of  Prof.  Stod- 
dard placed  in  the  Library 4:  103 

London,  L.  S.,  04     see  Moore,  L.  (London) 
Long,  C.  (Graham),  10;  addition  to  Art  Gallery 

the  gift  of 3:79 

See  also  Graham  Hall 
Lord,  H.  T.,  n,  The  stamp  savings  society 

and  the  working  girl 4:13 

Lovell,  B.  C,  05,  The  Mystery  (poem) 1:  179 

Lowrey,  Ruth,  09,  The  Morris  Chair  speaks 

up 3:  144 

Luce,  Robert;  gives  address,  Feb.  22,  1911 .  .  .2:  150 

Lund,  E.  (Clarke),  03;  death  of 3:  49 

Lupton,  V.   (Craven),  10,  The  End  of  light 

(poem,   reprinted) 2:120 

— ,  Pitiful  tale  of  a  prom,  man   (poem,  re- 
printed)   1 : 173 

Lusch,  M.  V.,  02    see  Allen,  M.  (Lusch) 

Lyon,  L.  W.,  92;  death  of 3-  46,  54 

— ;  Reading  Room  in  Library  named  for  4:  102,103 

Mabie,  H.   R.,  04,  Alumnae  art  exhibition, 

1914 5:  209 

McConnell,     G.     (Knapp),     97,     Montessori 

methods  at  home 4 :  93 

— ,   Serenading  at   Commencement;   a  class- 
mate's apology  for  the  "  Unmusical  alumna"4:  224 
McDonough,  H.  (Monaghan),  04;  death  of.  .4:  116 
McElroy,     Alice,     07     see     Kingsbury,     A. 

(McElroy) 
McFadden.  E.  A.,  98,  The  college  woman  and 

the  theater 4:  146 

— ;  awarded  Craig  prize  for  play 3:  47 

— ;  production  of  her  play,  "  Product  of  the 

Mill " 3 :  169 

McGrew,     Elizabeth,    01     see    Kimball,     E. 

(McGrew) 
Mack,   R.  R.,   01,    Nineteen-one's    decennial 

reunion 2:  218 

McKeon,  E.  (Rushmore),  ex-97.  What  are  the 

colleges  going  to  do  about  Home  Economics  4:  140 
McKinney,  I.  E.,  95,  The  new  home  of  the 

Women's  Univ.  Club  (N.  Y.  City) 4:  87 

McNett.  S.  (Sherwood),  ex-10;  death  of 5:  288 

Magna,  S.  (Scott),  09;  scholarship  named  for. 3:  210 
Map;  distribution  by  states  of  S.  C.  alumnae  .2:  201 

— ;  S.  C.  campus 1:  13s;  4:  129;  5:  6 

Marking  system;  The  New  marking  system 

Everett  Kimball 4:  10 

— ;  official  method  of  described 3:  151 
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Marks,  open  and  closed     E.  K.  Adams 3:1 

— ;  again     A.  M.  Pierce 3:  84 

— ;  open  marks  prove  satisfactory.  .4:  105,  170,  176 
Martin,  A.  L.,  95,  The  Modern  dance  move- 
ment   S :  90 

Martin,  A.  L.,  01;  death  of 4:  48 

Martin,  H.  G.,  99.  Another  kind  of  teacher.  .  .3:  69 
Mason,  E.  W.,  04     see  Howland,  E.  (Mason) 
M.  A.,  degree  of;  Recent  action  concerning 

John  S.  Bassett 5:  12 

Mathematical  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 
Mather,  M.  H.  A.,  83.  "  Life  at  Smith  ":  song. 2:  210 

— ,  Social  service  in  Italy 4:  96 

— ;  writer  and  composer  of  "Says  the  Pea- 
cock"  4:  240 

Maverick,  Lola,  97     see  Lloyd,  L.  (Maverick) 
May,  M.  E.,  99     see  Ward.  M.  (May) 
Medical-social    work     see    Hospitals;    social 

work  for;  Social-service  nurse;  work  of 
"Memory  Book"  at  Alumnae  Rally,  191 1.  .  .2:  209 

Merchant,  A.  S.,  04,  Literary  telepathy 4:  29 

— ;  awarded  McDowell  prize  for  play,  "His 

womenfolk" S:  49 

Mexico,  A  Handmaid  in    G.  (H.)  Conkling.  .1:  188 

Miller,  E.  (Leighton),  04;  death  of 5:  192    I 

Miller,  H.  F.,  10  and  Fairgrieve,  Amita,  12; 

awarded  prize  for  play,  "Purple  and  Fine 

Linen  " 3 :  1 54 

"  Million-dollar   Farce,"   at   Alumnae   Rally, 

1913    M.  (E.)  Stanwood 4:  236 

Million-dollar  fund;  aid  given  by  "Students' 

Mite" 3:  156 

— ;  campaign    committees    chosen    by    local 

clubs 2:159 

— ;  The  Campaign  in  N.  Y.  State     M.  A.  Van 

Kleeck 4:7 

— ;  completion  of;  announced 4:  230 

— ;  — ;  letters  to  Pres.  Burton 4:  202 

— ;  — ;  Message  to  the  Alumnae;  Pres.  M.  L. 

Burton 4:  201 

— ; — ; — ;  (an  appreciation)   E.  T.  Emerson.  .4:  202 

— ;  Inception  of     Pres.  M.  L.  Burton 2:  65 

— ;  Progress  of,  spring  of  191 2     Pres.  M.  L. 

Burton 3:  117 

— ;  Tabulations  of  sums  pledged .  .4:  33,  99,  167,  215 
— ;  Ways  and  means  Winifred  Notman.  .  .  .3:  203 
Miner,  M.  E.,  01,  Two  weeks  in  the  Night 

Court  (reprinted) 1:112 

Missionaries  who  are  Smith  Alumnae     C.  W. 

Newcomb 2 :  89 

Mitchell,  C.  T.,  97     see  Bacon.  C.  (Mitchell) 
Modern  languages,  The  Study  of  R.  S.  Phelps  4:  1 
Monaghan,  H.  C,  04     see  McDonough,  H. 

(Monaghan) 
Montessori     methods     at     home     G.      (K.) 

McConnell 4:  93 

Moore,  L.  (London),  04,  Adaptability  as  an 

asset 2 :  196 

Morison,  C.  (Bradford),  03;  death  of 3:  172 

Morris,  Kate,  79     see  Cone,  K.     (Morris) 
Morris  House;  Mrs.  K.  M.  Eells  appointed 

Head 3:  207;  4:  34 

Morse,  R.  (Hull),  01  and  Hawkins,  E.  W.,  01, 

"  The  shy  looks  of  Shylook,"  decennial  play 

of  190 1 2 :  223 

Moseley,  M.  (Rice),  11,  "In  Memoriam,"    H. 

(Stearns)  Green 4:  55 

Moses,  R.  (Leonard),  10,  Teaching  music  to 

the  blind 3 :  140 

Mother  and  children     A.  (B.)  Seelye 1 :  126 

Mt.  Holyoke  College;  fund  for 2:  170 

— ;  Seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 4:  63 

Mt.    Ivy    (N.    Y.    Coll.    Settlement   summer 

home) ;  work  of  Smith  girls  at 1 :  195 

Mucklow,  F.  (Howe),  ex-99;  death  of 3:  243 

Murphy,  C.  G.,  00;  organ  in  John  M.  Greene 

Hall  a  memorial  to 1 :  195 

Music  and  art  in  a  cultural  college  E.  (Puffer) 

Howes 5:4 

Music  and   art  as  college  studies  at  Smith 

Henry  D.  Sleeper 5:  77 

— ;  rejoinder  by  E.  (P.)  Howes 5: 144 

Mynter,    Agnes,    99,    Appleblossoms    (poem, 

translated  from  the  Danish) 2:  86 

Naples  Table  Association  E.  (L.)  Clarke  .  .  1 :  196 
New    England    women;    "The    Sisterhood" 

G.  L.  Collin 1:11 

New  London,  Conn.;  proposed  women's  col- 
lege at 2 :  170 
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Newcomb,  C.  W.,  06,  Concerning  Camp  Fire 
Girls 4:  150 

— ,  Concerning  our  foreign  missionaries 2:  89 

Newell,  Madeleine,  03;  rescued  from  the 
"Titanic" 3:  245 

Newton,  M.  E.,  ex-93  see  Cushing,  M.  E. 
(Newton) 

Nicholl,  L.  T.,   13,    "Before  I  knew"  (poem, 
reprinted) 5:  169 

Nichols,  Ernest  F..LL.  D.  (President  of  Dart- 
mouth College);  Message  from,  at  Inau- 
guration of  President  Burton 2:  33 

Night  court  (N.  Y.  City) ;  Two  weeks  in  (re- 
printed)    M.  E.  Miner 1:  112 

Ninomiya,  Tei,  10;  speaks  at  Boston  College 
Club 1:84 

Northampton  Players  and  the  Academy  of 
Music     (S.  C.  Weekly) 4:  38 

Northrop,  Cyrus,  LL.  D.,  (President  Univ.  of 
Minnesota);  address  at  Inauguration  of 
President    Burton 2:35 

Northrop  and  Gillett  Houses;  beginnings  of .  .  1:  193 

— ;  described 2:  50 

— ;  finished 3:  35 

— ;  picture  of 3=57 

Northrop  House;  Miss  C.  T.  Perry  appointed 
Head 3:37 

Note   Room,   A.    Williams 3:90,155.207; 

4:  36,  104,  170,  229 
S.  L.  Smith.  .  .  .5:  38,  109.  181,  245 

Notman.  Winifred,  11,  Ways  and  means  for 
the  Million-dollar  fund 3:  203 

Noyes,  L.  (Clapp),  81,  Social  regulations  and 
student  government  at  S.  C 2:71 

— ;  Alumnae  Assoc,  gives  vote  of  thanks  to 
for  seven  years'  trusteeship 5:  272 

— ;  re-elected  Alumnae  Trustee,  1910 1:  215 

Nurse,  Social-service  see  Social-service 
nurse 

Nursing  as  a  profession  for  college  women 
E.  L.  Foley 1 :  106 

Obituary :     (Alumnae) 

Allen,  M.  (Lusch)  02 1:45 

Allison,  Ethel  01 4:  186 

Bates,  C.  (Wolcott)  86 3:  240 

Beeken,  K.  (Keith)  10 5 :  201 

Blackstone,  M.  B.  93 1:212 

Bodman,  R.  M.  87 5:118 

Booth,  Mary  ex-02 5 :  284 

Brooks,  R.  (Fayerweather)  01 3:  99 

Butler,  A.  (Blair)  96 1 :  153 

Caldwell,  Lura  ex-08 1 :  48 

Carle,  K.  E.  01 3:  245 

Carleton,  E.  (Stevens)  03 1 :  212 

Carpenter,  B.  E.  07 4:51 

Charnley,  Constance  01 5:  283 

Collin,  G.  L.  96 5 :  1 19 

Daniels,  A.  (Entwistle)  ex-93 4:  183 

Daniels,  M.  B.  82 1 :  43 

Duryee,  Alice  02 2 :  163 

Earle,  J.  (Perry)  90 4:  111 

Eynard,  S.  (Hyde)  00 3 :  97 

Ferry,  C.  (Taylor)  00 4:  186 

Fessenden,  A.  G.  03 3:101 

Frey,  G.  (Rogers)  84 1 :  150 

Green,  H.  (Stearns)  11 4:  54 

Hepburn,  A.  (Smith)  03 5:  196 

Hill,  J.  (Robinson)  80 5:272 

Hitchcock,  E.  (Tomlinson)  99 2:  108 

Howland  E.  (Mason)  04 3:  49 

Hunt,  H.  (Boardman)  88 S:n8 

Hutchins,  G.  (Aldrich)  03 1:  212 

Isaacson,  H.  (Baine)  05 5:  197,  284 

Jackson,  Alice  98 1 :  137 

Ketchum,  H.  A  07 4-  270 

Kimball,  M.  F.   10 2:  167.   168 

King,  Elizabeth  96 3:  242 

Kingsbury,  A.  (McElroy)  07 4:  191 

Knapp,  I.  (Richards)  97 1 :  44 

Leonard,  L.  A.  99 2 :  234 

Lund,  E.  (Clarke)  03 3:  49 

Lyon,  L.  W.  92 3:  46,  54 

McDonough,  M.  (Monaghan)  04 4:  116 

McNett,  S.  (Sherwood)  ex-10 5:  288 

Martin,  A.  L.  01 4:  48 

Miller,  E.  (Leighton)  04 5:  192 

Morison,  C.  (Bradford)  03 3:  172 

Mucklow,  F.  (Howe)  ex-99 3 :  243 

O'Brien,  E.  (Smith)  95 4:  261 
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Pomeroy,  L.  H.  08 4:  118 

Rucker,  E.  (Hatch)  09 5:  200 

Sammis,  F.  (Drake)  97 3=  242 

Shaffer,  A.  B.  09 2 :  166 

Smith,  T.  L.  82 5:  191 

Strong,  M.  L.  01 4:  48 

Tutt,  M.  (Kern)  07 4:  118 

Vincent,  Marie  07 1 :  47 

Obituary':  (Faculty) 

Hadzits,  Walter  David  Depue 2:  52 

Peck,  Ludella  L 4:65 

Pierce,  Arthur  H 5:272 

Story,  Edwin  Bruce 1 :  38,  39 

Obituary:  (Trustees) 

Dill,  Judge  James  B 2:  100 

Vinton,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H 2:  158 

Woods,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D 1 :  88 

O'Brien,  E.  (Smith),  95;  death  of 4:  261 

Observatory  of  S.  C;  addition  built 3:  35 

Occupations,  Philadelphia  Bureau  of     M.  H. 

Steen 5 :  26 

See  also     Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions 
Off    Campus   Committees;   usefulness   of   to 

classes 3:  160 

O'Malley,  H.  K.,  09     see  Dalrymple,  H.  (O'M.) 
Open-air  school  rooms ;  plea  for    E.  S.  Tilden .  3 :  146 
Oratorio   by   Smith   and   Amherst   students; 

arranged  for 4:  38 

— ;  "Messiah"  given 5:  105 

— ;  "  St.  Paul"  given 4: 168 

Organs  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall;  need  of  two 

accessory 5 :  226 

Oriental  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Packard,  N.  S.,  ex-85     see  Webb,  N.  (Packard) 
Page,  Walter   (U.  S.   Ambassador  to  Great 

Britain)  gives  address  Feb.  22,  1910 1:  136 

Pageant  of  King  Arthur  given  by  a  school 

E.  M.  de  Long 2:  186 

Pangborn,  G.  (Wood),  ex-96,  If  love  be  love 

{poem,   reprinted) 3 :  64 

— ,  The  Lady  Senbtes  {poem,  reprinted) 1:21 

Park,  C.  D.,  10;  speaks  at  "Valedictory  meet- 
ing "  of  President  Seelye 1 :  203 

Parsons,  A.  (Lord),  97,  Concerning  the  fire  at 

Wellesley  College 5 :  207 

Patrick,  Mary  Mills  (President  Amer.  College 
for  Girls,  Constantinople) ;  degree  of  LL.D. 

conferred  on,  Commencement,  1914 5:  254 

Pay-day  for  student  societies;  date  of  estab- 
lishment   2:92 

Peabody,  H.  C,  12,  The  fire  system  (at  S.  C.)  4:  74 
Peck,  Ludella  L.  (f) ;  portrait  (photograph)  .  .  .4:  65 

— ;  service  in  memory  of 4:  228 

— ;  tribute  to  by  Mr.  Frank  Lyman,  at  1913 

Senior  Dramatics 4:  232 

— ;  tributes  to 4:  65 

Peirce,  L.  M.,  86;  member  of  Council  Com- 
mittee, 1910 1 :  89 

Perry,  Bliss,  LL.D.;  delivers  Commencement 

address,  1912 3:  214 

Perry,  J.  B.,  86     see  Lee,  J.  (Perry) 
Perry,  J.  M.,  90     see  Earle,  J.  (Perry) 
Personality,  Reverence  for    Pres.   Henry   C. 

King  (Commencement  Address,  1913) ...  .4:  204 
Phelps,  R.  S.,  99,  "Foreword":  Introductory 

Sonnet  to  "Skies  Italian"  (reprinted) 2:  83 

— ,  The  Study  of  modern  languages 4:  1 

— ,  "A  Whisper  in  the  gallery"  (women  and 

university    positions) 1 :  29 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections;  1910 1 :  139 

— ;  1912 3:  152 

— ;  1913 4:  170 

— ;  1914 5: 181 

Philosophical     Society     see     Clubs,     depart- 
mental 
Physician,  The  College;  new  work  of  A.  L. 

Comstock 5 :  74 

Physics  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 
Pictures:    Alumnae     House,     Northampton; 

exterior 5 :  184a 

— : — ;  interior 5:  184a 

— :  — ;  tea-room 5:  184b 

— :  Alumnae  procession,  1909 1 :  35 

— :  — ,  1910 1:  200 

— :  Alumnae  rally,  1910 1:  200 

— :  Biological  Building  (from  the  architect's 

drawing) 5 :  69 

— :  Boathouse  (new) 4:  201 
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— :    "Force"    (photograph    of    sculpture    by 

A.  M.  Wright) 2:  65 

— :  Graham  Hall 4:1 

— :  John  M.  Greene  Hall 1 :  200 

— :  Lanning  Memorial  Fountain 3:  1 

— :  Library  Building 1 :  59;  1 :  200 

— :  Library;  the  "  Browsing  Room" 2:  115 

— :  Northrop  and  Gillett  Houses 3:  57 

— :  Procession  at  Inauguration  of  President 

Burton 2:16 

— :  S.  C.  in  1877  (from  Scribner's  Monthly); 

Northampton  with  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Mt. 

Tom 5 :  32a 

— :  — ;  Reception  in  "Social  Hall" 5:  32a 

— :  — ;  Study  room  at  S.  C 5 :  32b 

— :  S.  C.  (the  Littig  etching) 5:  137 

— :  view  from  "  Paradise"  (old  cut) 5:  zi 

— :  Women's  University  Club  (N.  Y.  City) .  .4:  87 
Pierce,   A.    M.,   09,   The   "Couch"   and   the 

"Morris   Chair"   on   "marks"   and  other 

things 3 :  84 

— ,  Why  the  "grind"  is  not  a  "  celeb  " 2:  87 

Pierce,   Arthur   H.,    (f);   death  of;  Alumnae 

resolutions  concerning 5:  272 

— ;  — ;  memorial  service  for 5:  178 

— ;  — ;  Tribute    to    by    Herbert   V.   Abbott 

(5.   C.    Weekly) 5:  154 

Pinafore;     burlesque     on     at     191  i's     third 

reunion 5 :  265 

Play -writing  and  babies     V.  (F.)  Church .  .  .  2 :  199 
Poetry  written  by  young  women;  a  review  of 

"S.  C.  Book  of  Verse"    J.  (D.)  Bacon 2:  146 

Point  system     see  Student  activities 

Pomeroy,  L.  H.,  08;  death  of 4:  118 

Pooke,  M.  L.,  05;  art  work  of 4:  269 

Porter,  E.  E.,  97,  An  Elector  speaks 5:  104 

Portraits:  Burton,  President  M.  L 1:9 

— :  — ;  (photograph  by  K.  E.  McClellan)  ...2:1 

— :  Comstock,  A.  L.,  97 3:117 

— :  Peck,  Ludella  L 4:  65 

— :  Seelye,  President  L.  C.  (bas  relief) 5:  209 

— :  — ;  (Hubbell  painting,  seated) 2:  175 

— :  — ;  (photograph  by  K.  E.  McClellan)  ...1:1 

— :  — ;  ( — ,  profile) 1 :  161 

— :  Smith,  Sophia 1 :  101 

— :  Tyler,  Henry  M 3:  181 

Praying  for  a  husband  in   Perigord     E.   R. 

Baskin 3 :  146 

Press  Board,  activities  of,  1910     A.  F.  Day.  .1:  142 
Prison    methods   at    Bilibid,    P.    I.     F.    (B.) 

Bartter 3:132 

Prize  essay  competition  (general)  announced  1:  38 
Promptness,    a    disregarded    virtue     E.    T. 

Emerson 1 :  181 

Public  schools,  A  Word  for      K.  (M.)  Cone .  .  1 :  180 
Public  school  teachers,  a  plea  for  '  'the  right 

kind"     H.  G.  Martin 3:69 

Published  works  of  Smith  Alumnae  and  non- 
graduates,    bibliography    of,    compiled    by 

N.  E.  Browne 1:  123;  2:  83 

(and  in  each  Quarterly  thereafter) 
Puffer,  E.  D.,  91     see  Howes,  E.  (Puffer) 
"  Purple   and   Fine   Linen,"   play  by   Amita 

Fairgrieve  and  H.  F.  Miller;  awarded  prize  3:  154 

— ;  presented  in  Northampton 3:  206 

Pusey,  M.  H.,  04;  A  Gift  specialist      G.  L. 

Collin 4:89 

Quinquennial  Catalog,   1910;  distribution  of 
cost 2 :  56,  57 

Rachmaninoff,  Sergei;  his  concert  at  S.  C.  his 

first  appearance  in  America 1 :  85 

Rand,  E.  E.,  99,  "Kindly  mention"  (adver- 
tisers in  the  Quarterly) 5:  171 

— ;  becomes  business  manager  of  the  Quar- 
terly   2:113 

Rand,  H.  C,  84     see  Thayer,  H.  (Rand) 
Rankin,  M.  P.,  92     see  Wardner,  M.  (Rankin) 
Ray,  A.  C,  85,  Sidney's  class-day  (reprinted)  1:  120 
Recommendations,    Faculty    Committee   on; 

abridgment  of  report,  1912-13 5:  184 

— ;  first  year  of  work 1 :  50 

— ;  usefulness  of 3:161 

Red  Cross     see  American  Red  Cross 
Reeves,  B.  B.,  99     see  Laws,  B.  (Reeves) 
Reeves,    Florence,    ex-01,    Who    are    they? 

(Who's  who  in  the  Quarterly) 4:  31 

Remington,  E.  D.,  09    see  Wardwell,  E.  (Rem- 
ington) 
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Rke,  M     I.  ,  n     see  Moseley,  M.  (Rice) 
Richards,  Kllen  H.  (S.);  degree  of  Sc.D.  con- 
ferred on  at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton .  .  2:  29 
Richards,  I.  L.,  97     see  Knapp,  I.  (Richards) 
Richards,  M.  E.,  99     see  Torrey,  M.  (Richards) 

Rigi.  Sunrise  from     M.  (R.)  Torrey 1:  79 

Risley.  H.  E.,  86     see  Foote,  H.  (Risley) 
Rochester,  A.  P.,  11,  An  alumnae  field  day.  .5:  30 
Robinson,  Justina,  80     see  Hill,  J.  (Robinson) 
Rodin,  Auguste;  a  bronze  by  given  to  Hillyer 

Art  Gallery 5 :  244 

Rogers,  Grace,  84     see  Frey,  G.  (Rogers) 
Royal,  N.  (Almirall),  01,  Some  trials  of  Miss 

Mabel 1 :  76 

Rucker,  E.  (Hatch),  09;  death  of 5:  200 

Rumsey,  Olive,  93;  bequest  of  books  to  S.  C. 

Library 4:  102 

Rushmore,    E.    R.,    ex-97     see   McKeon,    E. 
(Rushmore) 

Sabbatical  year  for  faculty;  new  ruling 3:  88 

Sabin,  F.  R.,  93;  degree  of  Sc.D.  conferred  on 

at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton 2:  29 

Sachs,    M.    (Koues),    12,    A    Healer   of   men 

(poem) 5:  17 

Sammis,  F.  (Drake),  97;  death  of 3:  242 

Sanderson,  E.  J.,  04     see  Ladd,  E.  (Sander- 
son) 
Sarah  Berliner  Research  Fellowship;  announce- 
ment concerning 2:101 

Savings  society  for  working  girls     H.  T.  Lord  4:13 
Scales,  E.  C,  04,  Across  the  Arizona  desert .  .3:  204 
Schoedler,    Lillian    (Barnard,    1910),    Inter- 
collegiate alumnae  athletics  in  N.  Y.  City.  .5:  207 
Scholarships,  The  Question  of     A.  W.  Tallant  2:  181 
Schools,  desirability  of  knowing  conditions  in 

"A  Teacher" 3:  79 

See  also  Public  schools 
Schools,  open-air;  a  plea  for    F.  (K.)  Hyde.  .  5:  95 
Scott,  S.  E.,  09     see  Magna,  S.  (Scott) 
Scott,  Mr.  Walter;  gives  scholarship  in  mem- 
ory of  S.  (Scott)  Magna,  09 3:  210 

Sebring,  E.  G.,  89,  College  entrance  require- 
ments   5 :  69 

Secretary,  Painful  trade  of      R.  C.  Smith  .  .  .  1 :  80 
Seelye,  A.  (Barrows),  97,  Mothers  and  chil- 
dren   1:126 

Seelye,  L.  Clark  (President-Emeritus  of  S.  C.) 
How  the  Campus  Houses  got  their  names    .5:1 

— ,  A  Loyal  Alumna  (J.  (R.)  Hill) 5:114 

— ;  Alumnae  Assoc,  gifts  to 2:53 

— ;  bas-relief  of;  notice  as  to  reproductions.  .5:  292 

— ;  — ;  (picture) 5 :  209 

— ;  — ;  placing  of 5:  250 

— ;  — ;  presentation   speech,    by   Dorothea 

Wells 5:  232 

— ; — ;  presented  by  1904 5:  232 

■ — ; — ;  the  work  of  A.  M.  Wright 5;  233 

— ;  becomes  President-Emeritus 1:  203 

— ;  birthday  serenade  for 2:50 

— ;  builds  new  home  in  Northampton 1 :  86 

— ;  Hubbell  portraits  of  described 2:  153 

— ;  last   Commencement    of    his    presidency; 
"What  Commencement  meant"  E.  (McG.) 

Kimball 1 :  197 

— ;  luncheon  for  at  Islesford,  Maine,  Aug.  27, 

1910     E.  (L.)  Clarke 2 :  45 

— ;  moves  to  new  home 

— ;  portraits  of;  (Hubbell  painting,  seated) .  .2:  175 

— ;  — ;  (K.  E.  McClellan  photograph) 1:1 

— ;  — ;  ( — ,  profile) 1:  161 

— ;   President  Seelye  from  a  faculty  stand- 
point   by    "A    Member  of   the   Faculty" 

(reprinted) 1 :  178 

— ;  resignation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

S.  C 1:215 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,   2:216;  3:200; 

4:  216;  5:  233 
— ;  Tarbell  portrait  of  exhibited  in  Rome.  .  .2:  151 
— ;  Tribute  to    E.  (L.)  Clarke  (reprinted) .  .  .  1:  174 
— ;   "Valedictory   meeting";   greeting,    "For 
President     Seelye,"     (poem)     by     F.     (D.) 

Gifford 1 :  176 

— ;  — ;  greeting-from  C.  D.  Park,  1900 1:  203 

— ;  — ;  greeting  from  Prof.  Henry  M.  Tyler.  .  1 :  204 
— ;  — ;  greeting  from  Rev.  Arthur  Gillett.  .  .  .  1:  203 
— ;  — ;  greeting,   "The  Word  from  79"  by 

M.  B.  Whiton 1 :  161 

— ",  — ;   President   Seelye's  response   to   the 

greetings 1 :  204 
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— ;  — ;  speeches  issued  in  book  form 2:  114,  172 

— ,  and  Mrs.  Seelye;  family  gathering  at  Little 

Cranberry  Island,  Maine 5 :  33 

— ,  — ;  Golden  wedding  of      M.  A.  Jordan.  .  .5:  84 
Seelye  Memorial  Fund  and  L.  Clark  Seelye 

Library  fund  merged 2:57 

Seelye   Reading  Room  in  Library  of  S.  C; 

name  given 2 :  56,  57 

Self-help  Bureau     E.   (S.)  Ladd 3:9 

— ;   working   of 4:  177 

Senior  dramatics:  list  of  plays,  1889-1913.  .  .5:  249 
— ;  proposal  to  hold  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall.  .5:  236 

— ;  serenading  after;  rules  regarding 3:  210 

See  also  under  "News  from  Northampton" 
in  each  July  issue 
Serenading  at  class  suppers;  a  criticism     L. 

(M.)  Lloyd,  97 4:  158 

— ;  Replies  ("delightful"),  K.  (M.)  Cone,  79  4:  226 
— ; — ;  (a  classmate's  apology)  G.  (K.)  McCon- 

nell,  97 4:  224 

— ;  — ;  M.  (E.)  Stanwood,  03 4:  159 

— ;  — ;  Sidney  Baldwin,  10 4:  225 

— ,  — ;  E.  G.  F.  Duffield,  11 4:  160 

Shaffer,  A.  B.,  09;  death  of 2:  166 

Shaw,  Dr.  Anna;  addresses  N.  Y.  City  S.  C. 

Club 3:38 

Sherwood,    S.     E.,    ex-10     see    McNett,    S. 

(Sherwood) 
Shipman,  Carolyn,  92     see  Whipple,  C.  (Ship- 
man) 

Silent  partners  (editorial) 1 :  180 

Simons,  G.  (Churchyard),  88,  On  civic  duty  of 

women  (Alumnae  Assembly,  1913) 4:  209 

Skinner,  A.  (Gray),  06,  Vocational  vs.  cultural 

courses,  a  possible  solution 4:  221 

Sleeper,  Henry  D.,  (f),  Position  of  S.  C.  as  to 

Art  and   Music 5:  77 

Smith,  A.  M.,  03  see  Hepburn,  A.  (Smith) 
Smith,  E.  C,  95  see  O'Brien,  E.  (Smith) 
Smith,  G.  (Cochrane),  10;  guest  house  of  at 

Old  Deerfield     C.  I.  Baker 5:  172 

Smith,  H.  E.,  12;  awarded  graduate  fellow- 
ship of  Students'  Aid  Soc,  1912 3:  209 

— ;  at  Simmons 4:  42 

Smith,  M.  B.,  08,  Cooperative  housekeeping 

in  the  Lawrence  House 3:  188 

— ,  Need  for  a  cooperative  dormitory 1:  181 

Smith,  R.  C,  99.  Painful  trade  of  Secretary .  .  1 :  80 
Smith,  Sophia  (Founder  of  S.  C.) ;  portrait .  .  .  1 :  101 
— ;  What  she  read     Rev.  John  M.  Greene.  .1:  164 
Smith,  S.  L.,  13,  Note  Room.  .5:  38,  109,  181,  245 

Smith,  T.  L.,  82;  death  of, 5:  191 

— ;  Tribute  to    G.  Stanley  Hall 5:  101 

Smith  Clubs,  local     see  under  "The  Alumnae 

Association  "  in  each  issue 
Smith    College;    Beginnings     of      Rev.  John 

M.  Greene 1 :  101 

— ;  general  view  of  (the  Littig  etching)   5:  137 

— ;  in  1877;  pictures  from  Scribner's  Monthly  5:  32a 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.;  Alumnae  auxiliary;  proposed. 2:  240 

— ;  — ;  plan  for 4:  180 

— ;  — ;  notice  concerning 5 :  185 

— ;  president  of  to  be  ex  officio  member  of 

College  Council 4:  38 

— ;  singing  of  Christmas  carols  by,  first  occa- 
sion   of 2:97 

— ;  Vocational  conference  under  auspices  of.  .2:  156 

Smith  College  Book  of  Verse;  notice  of 1:  50 

S.  C.  Council;  composition  of 4:  38 

— ;  represented  on  Social  regulations  Com- 
mittee  3: 153,  160 

See  also     College  authorities  at  S.  C. 
S.  C.  Library     see  Library  of  S.  C. 
S.  C.  Monthly;  room  in  Students'  Building  re- 
furnished, 1910 1 :  193 

C.  C.  Orchestra,  The     C.  B.  Bourland 4:  76 

S.  C.  Song  Book;  published  by  College  Clef 

Club 1:50 

Smith  College  Weekly;  announcement 2:157 

— ;  begins  publication 3:  159 

'  'Smith  girls,"  Why  they  are  different     C.  (T.) 

Allen 5:238 

Snow,  F.  H.,  04,  Dramatics  in  John  M.  Greene 

Hall 5:236 

— ,  The  Library 1 :  59 

— ;  "Northampton  News"  in  volume  1  and 

volume  2 
Social  regulations  and  student  government  at 

S.  C.     L.  (C.)  Noyes 2:  71 

Social  regulations  at  S.  C. ;  printed 1 :  39 
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— ;  text  in  full,  1910 2:  98 

Social-service  nurse,  Work  of    F.  M.  Johnson.  5:  18 

See  also  Hospitals,  Social  work  for 
Social  work,  volunteer;  how  placed     E.   T. 

Emerson 5:  172 

Societies.non-academic,  and  the '  'Class  Book ' ' 

(S.  C.  Weekly) 4:36 

Song  competition,  first  established,  May  25, 

1010 1:  191 

Southern  Club  scholarship;  terms  of 2:  92 

Spahr,  J.  (Fine),  83;  daughter  Margaret  wins 

entrance  examination  prize,  1910 2:  52 

Spanish  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Speare,  H.  M.,  09,  Ivy  song,  1909 1:34 

Spectator  Club     see  Clubs  departmental 

Spring  and  the  birds     E.  I.  Telling 3:  147 

Stan  wood,  M.    (Evans),   03,   "Million-dollar 

Farce"  at  Alumnae  Rally,  1913 4:  236 

— ;   Serenading  at  class  suppers, — a  reply .  .  .4:  159 
Stearns,    E.    (Brown),   01,   Solidarity   of   the 

alumnae 4:  97 

Stearns,  Harriet,  n     see  Green,  H.  (Stearns) 
Steen,    M.    H.,   08,   Philadelphia    Bureau   of 

Occupations 5 :  26 

Stenography  and  typewriting;  Should  S.  C. 

offer?     C.   G.    Chase 4:161 

See  also  Vocational  vs.  cultural  courses 
Stevens,     Ernesta,     03     see     Carleton,     E. 

(Stevens) 
Stevenson,  C.  (Thurber),  04,  The  Information 

clerk 3:  81 

— ,  The  Mountain  (poem) 1:61 

— ,  Vocational   Bureau  proposed    ("Another 

door") 1:  129 

Stoddard,  John  T.  (f);  portrait  by  Lockwood 

placed  in  Library 4:  103 

Stone,  A.  W.  and  Tallant,  A.  W.,  97,  The 

Gentle  art  of  elocution 3 :  148 

Stone,  M.  E.,  09;  assists  in  organizing  a  loan 

library  of  text-books 1 :  48 

Story,   Edwin   Bruce    (f);  death  of 1:38,  39 

— ;  memorial  recital  for 1:85 

Strickland,  R.  L.,  99     see  Allen,  R.  (Strick- 
land) 

Strong,  M.  L.,  01;  death  of 4:48 

Student  activities;  committee  to  regulate.  .  .3:208 

— ;  The  Point  system     F.  A.  Angell .4:  78 

Student  government  at  S.  C.     L.  (C.)  Noyes  .2:71 
Student   Volunteer   convention;   S.    C.   dele- 
gates, 1910 1 :  87 

Students'  Aid   Society;   after  thirteen  years 

N.  (P.)  Webb 2:  121 

— ;  Fellowship;  attempt  to  establish     C.  (M.) 

Bacon 3:6 

— ;  — ;  awarded  to  H.  E.  Smith,  '12 3:  209 

— ;  — ;  terms  of,  1912 3:  153 

— ;  — ;  terms  of,  1913     C.  B.  Bourland 4:  156 

— ;  undergraduate  committee 3:  43 

— ;  work  of,  1912 4:  42 

Students'  Council     see  Smith  College  Council 
Students'  Exchange;  regulations  established .  .  1:  139 
Studio  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 
"Stunts"  at  alumnae  functions     M.  W.  Keyes2:  139 

Suffrage  Club;  petition  to  form,  in  S.  C 5:  38 

— ;  formed,  for  discussion  only 5:  108 

Suffrage  in  California;  share  of  S.  C.  class  of 

88  in 3:  95;  4:  no 

Suffrage  question;     ("Neither  fish  nor  flesh 

nor  good  red  herring  ")     A.  L.  Comstock  ..1:32 

Taft,  William  Howard  (Ex-President  of  the 

U.  S.);  gives  address  Feb.  22,  1914 5:  183 

Tallant,  A.  W.,  97,  A  Forgotten  tongue 3:  29 

— ,  Healers  of  men  (poem) 4-  23 

— ,  Question  of  scholarships 2:181 

— ,   and   Stone,   A.   W.,   The   Gentle   art  of 

elocution 3:  148 

"Tasting  of  the  stew";  1910's  burlesque  on 

1913's  senior  dramatics 4:  248 

Taylor,  C.  W.,  00     see  Ferry,  C.  (Taylor) 
Taylor,  James  M.,  LL.  D.  (President,  Vassar 

College),    address   at   Alumnae   Assembly, 

1913 4:  209 

Telepathy    and     the     magazine     publishers 

A.  S.  Merchant 4:  29 

Telescopium     see  Clubs,  departmental 

Telling,  E.  I.,  04,  A  Spring  heretic 3:  147 

Ten  years  later;  by  a  member  of  the  class  of 

1900 1 :  132 
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Tenney,  M.  A.,  ex-82,  The  "Latest  style"  in 

punctuation s:  171 

Tenney     House;     account     of      cooperative 

methods  in 3:  160 

— ;  early  days  in  described 1 :  182 

— ;  working  of 4:177 

ter  Meulen,   G.    (Dyar),  97,  An  Old  Dutch 

town 1 :  127 

Thayer,  H.  (Rand),  84,  Blazing  the  Settle- 
ment trail 2 :  130 

Theater  (The)  and  the  college  woman     E.  A. 

McFadden 4:  146 

Theater,  A  Municipal     Charlotte  Bannon.  .  .4:  81 
Thurber,    Candace,    04     see    Stevenson,    C. 

(Thurber) 
Tilden,   E.   S.,   01,   "The  sun  was  shining" 

(open-air  school  rooms) 3:  146 

Titsworth,  S.  S.,  97,  The  Case  for  the  Quar- 
terly  3: 184 

— ,  No  new  thing 2 :  141 

Tomlinson,    E.    C,    99     see    Hitchcock,    E. 

(Tomlinson) 
Torrence,   O.    (Dunbar),   94,   Other  people's 

children 1 :  185 

— ,  The  Prison  of  affection  (reprinted) 1 :  15 

— ,  Tribute  to  Grace  Lathrop  Collin 5:  US 

Torrey,  M.  (Richards),  99,  Sunrise  from  Rigi.  1:  79 
Tower,  L.  A.,  05     see  Chandler,  L.  (Tower) 
Townsend,  Margaret,  11,  "Alumnae  Notes" 

in  the  Quarterly 5:101 

Tramping  with  a  knapsack  E.  M.  Ester- 
brook  4: 164 

Treasurers    and    prompt    payment    of    dues 

E.  N.  Hill 1:74 

Trustees  of  S.   C;  committee  on   Buildings 

and  Grounds  formed 3:  88 

— ;  committee  on  Memorials  formed 3:  88 

Tuckerman,  C.  M.,  ex-79  see  Allen.  C. 
(Tuckerman) 

Tuition  price  at  S.  C.  raised  to  $150.00 1 :  85 

Tutt,  M.  (Kern),  07;  death  of 4:  118 

Tyler,  E.  B.,  05     see  Leonard,  E.  (Tyler) 
Tyler,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  D.  D.  (f)  (First  Dean 
of  S.  C),  Position  of  Greek  in  our  educa- 
tional system 1 :  54 

— ,  Greeting  from  the  S.  C.  Faculty  at  In- 
auguration of  President  Burton 2:17 

— ;  portrait;  (painting  by  Mary  Gulliver,  S.  C. 
82),   presented   to    College   by    the   Greek 

Club 1 :  202 

— ; — ;  (photograph  by  K.  E.  McClellan) 3:  181 

— ;  presents  reproduction  of  his  Burns  holo- 
graph to  Edinburgh  collection 2:  155 

— ;  retirement  of 3:  181 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1912 3:  199 

— ;  speaks  at  Valedictory  meeting  of  President 

Seelye 1 :  204 

Tyler   House;   G.    S.   Woodbury,    S.    C.    85. 

appointed  Head 1:38 

— ,  and  Annex;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burrell  appointed 

Head 2:52 

Typewriting  see  Vocational  vs.  cultural 
courses 

Umbstaetter,  Amo,  16;  awarded  entrance 
examination  prize 4:  35 

Utrecht,  an  old  Dutch  town  G.  (D.)  ter 
Meulen 1 :  127 

Valedictory  meeting  see  Seelye,  L.  Clark 
&c;  "Valedictory  meeting" 

Valentine,  A.  (Flershem),  97,  Some  data  on 
divorce 2 :  197 

Van  Hook,  E.  (vom  Baur),  04,  Some  journal- 
istic experiences  in  Germany 3:22 

Van  Kleeck,  M.  A.,  04,  The  Campaign  for 
$300,000.00  in  N.  Y.  State 4:7 

— ,  Facts  and  theories  about  women's  work,    t:  75 

— ,  The  New  department  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Bureau  of  Occupations 4:  85 

— ,  Organizing  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations 3:  14 

— ,  Report  from  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations 4 :  3 1 

Vassar  College;  Alumnae  endowment  of 2:  169 

Verse:    A  B  C  for  Alums.     Grace  Viele 2:211 

Call  for  the  new  days     F.  (D.)  Gifford 2 :  68 

Child    in    the    French    convent     G.    (H.) 

Conkling 1 :  S 

Far  away  princess,  The     A.M.  Wright .  .  .  .  1 :  1 1 1 
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Verse: — Continued  PAGE 

For  President  Seelye     F.  (D.)  Gifford i :  176 

A  Healer  of  men     M.  (K.)  Sachs 5:  17 

Healers  of  men     A.  W.  Tallant 4:  23 

Home     E.  R.  Baskin 4:  217 

Hour-glass  sands     E.  VV.  Hawkins 3:  183 

"If";  1809's  15th  reunion  poem     B.   (R.) 

Laws 5:  250 

Life  at  Smith     M.  H.  A.  Mather 2:  210 

The  Mountain     C.  (T.)  Stevenson 1:61 

Origins      F.  (D.)  Gifford 1 :  13 

"Pin  of  the  force,"  scene  from;  burlesque 
at  191  i's  third  reunion     E.  G.  F.  Duf- 

field 5:26s 

Quindecennial  song  of  1896     C.  R.  Wing.  .2:  218 

Siesta  in  Taboga     E.  (B.)  Glines 1:57 

— ;  (corrected  form) 1:1 10a 

Song:  The  Fairies' dance     S.  (F.)  Allen.  .  .  .1:  172 
To   Father  and    Mother,   on   their  golden 
wedding  morning,  Nov.    17,   1913     Wil- 
liam D.  Gray 5 :  84 

A  Triolet     E.  N.  Hill 3:  131 

Twenty  years  after     E.  B.  Brown 3:  219 

Wanderer     M.  A.  Goodman 1:  109 

Will    you    come    with    me,    Sophia,    dear? 

Katherine  Berry 2 :  209 

Verse,  translation:    Appleblossoms,  from  the 
Danish  of  Ludwig  Holstein     Agnes  Mynter  2 :  86 
— :  Horace,  Ode  II..  6     translated  by  E. 

(L.)  Ewing 3:21 

Verse,    reprinted:    Before    I   knew      L.   T. 

Nicholl 5 :  169 

— :  Butterfly  davs     Elizabeth  Babcock.  .  .  .2:  185 

— :  The  End  of  light     V.  (C.)  Lupton 2:  120 

— :  If  love  be  love     G.  (W.)  Pangborn 3:  64 

— :  "In   parvo,"    In    memory    of    Richard 

Watson  Gilder     H.  (B.)  Ford 2:  137 

— :  A  Joy  from  little  things     F.  (D.)  Gifford  1 :  73 
— :  The  Lady  Senbtes     G.  (W.)  Pangborn  1:21 

— :  The  Mystery     B.  C.  Lovell 1 :  179 

— :  Pitiful  tale  of  a  prom,   man     V.   (C.) 

Lupton 1:173 

— :  To  an  orchid     G.  (H.)  Conkling 4:  145 

Viele,  Grace,  01,  A.  B.  C.  for  Alums 2:211 

Vincent,  Marie,  07 ;  death  of 1 :  47 

Vinton,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.,  D.D.  (Trustee 

of  S.  C);  death  of 2:  158 

Vocational  bureau;  proposed  C.  (T.)  Steven- 
son   1:129 

See  also  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions 

Vocational  conference  of  1 9 1 1  at  S.  C 2:156 

Vocational  movement,  The,  and  the  college 

woman     E.  K.  Adams 2:  175 

Vocational   training;   A.    C.    A.    Bulletin   on 

prepared  by  Prof.  E.  K.  Adams  of  S.  C 5:  35 

Vocational  vs.  cultural  courses;  M.  L.  Benton  4:  68 

— ;  E.  (L.)  Day 4:  130 

— ;   as   affecting    secondary    schools     J.    H. 

Gulliver 5 :  138 

— ;   guidance  rather  than   training     M.   W. 

Calkins 5 :  100 

— ;  importance  of  general  household  informa- 
tion    G.  P.  Fuller 5 :  29 

— ;  in  defence  of  the  cultural     F.  (A.)  Gilbert  .4:  220 

— ;  a  possible  solution     A.  (G.)  Skinner 4:  221 

Voice  Club     see  Clubs,  departmental 
Vollmer,  S.  (Homans),  90,  Pleasure  and  profit 

in  farming 2 :  192 

vom  Baur,  Edith,  04  see  Van  Hook,  (E.  vom 
Baur) 

Wagenhals,  K.  H.,  05;  Quarterly  cover 
design  by 1 :  50 

Walbridge,  H.  I.,  02  and  Chase,  E.  W.,  02, 
"Alice  in  Wonderland;  or  The  Sweet  girl 
graduate";  play  at  10th  reunion 3:  223 

Wallace,  J.  M.,  91,  What  say  the  house- 
keepers?   4:  94 

Wallace,  W.  (Dewing),  02;  sends  clipping 
from  Journal  des  Debats    about  S.  C 4:97 

Wallace  House;  Miss  Jeannette  Hart  ap- 
pointed Head 2:52 
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Walton,  Mabel,  94  see  Wanamaker,  M. 
(Walton) 

Wanamaker,  M.  (Walton)  94;  member  of 
Council  Committee,  1910 1 :  89 

Ward,  M.  (May),  99;  German  seminar  room 

in  S.  C.  Library  a  memorial  to 3:  170 

Wardwell,  E.  (Remington),  09,  Report,  as 
chairman  of  Alumnae  dramatics  com- 
mittee   3 :  44 

Washington's   Birthday   at   S.    C,   after  ten 

years     E.  N.  Hill 4:  165 

Waterman,  Frank  A.  (f);  appointed  to  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board 1:  141 

Webb,  N.  (Packard),  ex-85,  Students'  Aid 
Society  after  thirteen  years 2:121 

Wellesley  College;  fire  at 5:  207 

— ;  — ;  S.  C.  raises  fund  for 5:247,  250 

— ;  petition  looking  to  increased  holdings.  .  .  .2:  171 

Wells,  Dorothea,  04,  College  entrance  require- 
ments, again 5 :  146 

— ,  Speech,  presenting  bas  relief  of  President 
Seelye,  1914 5:  232 

Wells,  M.  M.,  95,  Concerning  Alumnae 
Trustees 2 :  201 

Welsh,  C.  M.,  08,  Report  of  Students'  Aid 
Fellowship,  1908-09 1:  91 

Westwood,  E.  H.,  03,  The  Problem  of  indus- 
trial reform 4:  25 

Wheeler,  A.  M.,  05,  Cry  of  the  children 2:  198 

Whipple,  C.  (Shipman),  92,  To  the  Laodi- 
ceans 1 :  53 

Whitcomb,  M.  S.,  00  see  Clark,  M.  (Whit- 
comb) 

Whiton,  M.  B.,  79..  The  Word  from  79,  at 
'  'Valedictory  meeting  "  of  President  Seelye  1 :  161 

"Who's  who"  in  the  Quarterly,  a  suggestion 
Florence  Reeves 4:  31 

Wiggin,  P.  G.,  90     see  Leonard,  P.  (Wiggin) 

Wing,  C.  R.,  96,  Quindecennial  song  of  96.  .  .  .2:  217 

Wolcott,  C.  A.,  86     see  Bates,  C.  (Wolcott) 

Women  and  University  positions  R.  S. 
Phelps 1 :  29 

Women,  employment  of     see  Women's  work 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

(Boston) ,  library  of 5 :  135 

Women's  Industrial  Exhibition   (2d),  N.  Y. 

City ;  Smith  women  in     Katherine  Forest .  .  4:  154 

Women's  University  Club  (N.  Y.  City) 
Dorothy  Kenyon 5 1167 

— ;  new  home  of;  described,  I.  E.  McKinney .  .4:  87 

— ;  — ;    {Picture) 4:  87 

Women's  work,  facts  and  theories  about 
M.  A.  Van  Kleeck 2:  75 

Wood,  Georgia,  ex-96  see  Pangborn,  G. 
(Wood)  . 

Woodbury,  G.  S.,  85;  appointed  Head  of  Tyler 
House 1 :  38 

Woods,  E.  (Bush),  96,  Plans  for  alumnae 
work 2 :  46 

— ,  What  shall  the  Alumnae  Assoc,  do  for  the 
College?  (1910) 1 :  208 

Woods,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.  (Trustee  of  S.  C); 
Tribute  to    J.  (R.)  Hill 1 :  88 

Woolley,  Mary  Emma,  LL.D.  (President  Mt. 
Holyoke  College) ;  address  at  Inauguration 
of  Pres.  Burton,  quoted 2:  31 

— ;  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  at  Inaug- 
uration of  Pres.  Burton 2:  30 

Wright,  Alice  M.,  04,  The  Far  away  princess 
{poem) 1:  in 

— ;  "Force"  (photograph  of  sculpture  by 
Miss  Wright) 2:  65 

— ;  maker  of  bas  relief  of  President  Seelye ....  5:  233 

Wright,  Helen,  05,  Commercial  value  of  a 
college  degree 3 :  204 

Yale,  Caroline  Ardella;  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  con- 
ferred on  at  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Burton .  .  2 :  29 
Yeaw,  M.  C.  11,  Smith  girls'  work  at  Mt.  Ivyi:  195 
Young,  Alfred,  Tribute  to  Ludella  L.  Peck.  .  .4:  66 
Y.    W.    C.    A.   Secretaryship   as   a   vocation 
F.  (A.)  Gilbert 3:  73 
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Aitken,  Son  &  Co.,  (Mrs.  E.  Cushing),  N.  Y. 

City     Interior  Decoration 4:  2,  3 

Alchauquin  Studios,  N.  Y.  City  Gift  Shop  ....5:4 
Allen,  L.  E.,  W.  Newton,  Mass.     School  for 

Girls 5:4 

Alumnae  House,  Northampton  (M.  L.  James, 

S.  C.  04) 4:4-5:4 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  N.  Y. 

City 3:2-5:1 

Ashley  Hall  Charleston,  S.  C.     (M.  V.  McBee, 

S.  C.  06)     School  for  Girls 5:4 

Baker,    Walter    &    Co.     Dorchester,    Mass. 

Chocolate 4:  1-5:4 

Bardeen,  C.  W.  &  B.  F.  (S.  C.  95)  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.     Teacher's  Agency 1:  1-2:  4;  5:  4 

Beckman  Northampton,  Confectioner  3:  3~5:  4 

Bellevue     Hospital     N.     Y.     City     Training 

School  for  Nursing 2 :  3-5:  1 

Best  &  Co.  N.  Y.  City  Children's  Clothing  ..3:2 
Boyden's  Northampton  Restaurant  ...  .3:  3-5:  4 
Bradford,  E.  L.  (S.  C.  10)     Buffalo     Interior 

Decoration 5:4 

Bradford,  M.  A.  Boston  Artistic  jewelry.  ..  .1:  2 
Brennan,  Mrs.  E.  R.     Northampton     Rooms 

and  Board 2:3 

Bridgman  &  Lyman  Northampton  Book- 
sellers   2:3 

Butler  &  Ullman,  Successors  to  H.  W.  Field 

Northampton     Florists 5:4 

Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Trained  Women 

Philadelphia 4:  2-5:  2 

Burnham  School  for  Girls     Northampton  3 :  2-5 :  4 

Cahoon,  J.  C.  (S.  C.  11)  &  Forsythe,  Mrs.  E.  A. 

N.  Y.  City     The  Noon  Day  Tea  Room 5:2,3 

Camp  Cedar  (Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y.)     Miss 

Fox     Philadelphia 5:  3 

Canning,    E.    J.     Northampton     Landscape 

Gardener 5 :  2-4 

Capen,  Miss  B.  T.  &  Gill,  B.  F.   (S.  C.  87) 

Northampton    School  for  Girls 2 :  4-5 :  4 

Century  Co.     N.  Y.  City     Books 1:  1,  2,  4 

Chickering  &  Sons     Boston     Pianos 5:4 

Children's     Memorial     Hospital     Chicago 

School  for  Nurses 1 :  1-5 :  4 

Children's   Publishing   Co.     Cincinnati 1:1-4 

Copper     Kettle     Tea     Room     Los    Angeles 

(Harriet  Morris,  S.  C.  97) 1 :  1-4;   5:4 

Cotrell  &  Leonard  Albany  Costumes  1:3;  5:4 
Covey,  F.  H.  &  J.  (England)  (S.  C.  04)  Boys' 

Camp,  Winnecook  Lake,  Me 1:3 

Cummings,  M.  H.  (S.  C.  95)  Boston  Clas- 
sical School  for  Girls 3 :  2-5 :  2 

Cushing,   Mrs.    E.     N.   Y.    City;   Greenwich 

Conn.     Interior     Furnishing     (See      also 

Aitken,  Son  &  Co.) 4:  1-5:  4 

Davis,  F.  E.  Northampton  Jeweler  ...  .2:  3-4:  2 
de  Hart,  K.  S.  E.  Orange,  N.  J.  Soprano.  ...1:2 
Dobson,  R.  C.  Northampton  Bookplates  1:1-4 
Draper  Hotel     Northampton 2:  3-5:  4 

Elmhurst  School  for  Girls  Connersville,  Ind. 
(C.  L.  Sumner,  S.  C.  90) 1 :  2-5 :  4 

Farnsworth,    C.    H.   &   Mrs.     Thetford,   Vt. 

Girls'  Camp  (Camp  Hanoum) 5:3 

Ferris,  Amy  (S.  C.  01)     N.  Y.  City     Interior 

Decoration 2:3;   5:  1-4 

Field,    H.     W.     Northampton     Florist     (See 

also  Butler  &  Ullman) 1:  1;  2:  3,  4;  3:  1-5:  3 

Fifth  Ave.  Agency     N.  Y,   City     Teachers' 

Agency 5:2 

Francis  V.  II.  (S.  C.  92)     Philadelphia     A.  C. 

A.  Literature 5:1 

Garrett,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Northampton  Board 
and  Rooms 3:1,2 

Genesee  Pure  Food  Co.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
"Jello" 2:3-5:4 
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Gladden,  Alice    (S.    C.   84)   &  Jones.   G.   L. 

Columbus,  O.     School  for  Girls 5:4 

Gooding,  Edith  (S.  C.  86)     Brockport,  N.  Y. 

School  for  Girls 5:4 

Green      Dragon     Northampton     Pottery, 

Brass  &c 2:3;3:3;5:i 

Hall,  M.  H.  (S.  C.  83)     Pittsfield,  Mass. 

School  for  Girls 5:4 

Hamlin  School  for  Girls     San  Francisco .  2 :  4;  3 :  1-3 

Handel  Co.     Meriden,  Conn.     Lamps 5:  i~3 

Hillside    School    for    Girls     Norwalk,   Conn. 

(Founded  by  E.  B.  Mead,  S.  C.  83) 

(M.  R.  Brendlinger  &  V.  H.  Francis,  S.  C. 

92) 3:4-5:4 

Horace    Mann    School:    Teachers'     College, 

Columbia  University     N.  Y.  City 2 :  4-5 :  4 

Hotel  McAlpin     N.  Y.  City 4:2-5:4 

Hotel  Martha  Washington     N.  Y.  City.  .2:  3-5:4 

Huebsch,  Dr.  D.  A.     Paris     Art  Lecturer 1:3 
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OPEN  MARKS  VERSUS  CLOSED 

Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams 

Of  recent  years  our  American  universities  and  colleges  have  been 
studying  and  criticising  many  of  the  policies  and  procedures  which  they 
had  previously  accepted  uncritically  as  matters  of  tradition,  faith,  or 
routine.  Among  the  subjects  up  for  discussion  and  revaluation — although 
by  no  means  the  most  important  of  them — has  been  the  subject  of  mark- 
ing systems,  and  the  question  whether  definite  marks  should  be  given  to 
students. 

We  of  the  older  women's  colleges  have  been  brought  up  in  the  faith 
and  the  tradition  of  a  closed  marking  system.  It  was  part  of  the  fine 
idealism  of  the  pioneers  of  the  higher  education  of  women  that  true 
students  should  work  from  intrinsic  love  of  study  and  not  for  any 
extrinsic  ratings  or  rewards  whatever.  Mingled  with  this  lofty  and 
bracing  view,  moreover,  was  a  lingering  distrust  of  the  mental,  physical, 
and  especially  the  emotional,  stamina  of  women.  It  was  feared  that 
under  a  system  of  open  marks  competition  both  with  self  and  with  others 
would  prove  too  fierce  for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  intellectual, 
physical,  and  social  life. 

Looking  back  upon  the  make-up  of  the  student-bodies  in  the  earlier 
days,  we  find  some  grounds  for  such  fears.  Going  to  college  was  in  itself 
an  exciting  adventure.  It  attracted  the  picked  and  the  earnest  who  were 
more  or  less  distinctly  conscious  of  themselves  as  path-breakers.  They 
came  for  the  most  part  from  quiet  homes,  and  were  thrown  into  intimate 
companionship  with  a  small  group  of  like-minded  girls.  The  days  of 
crowded  and  hurried  living,  in  college  and  out,  had  not  yet  come;  nor 
yet  the  days  when  women  participate  naturally  and  easily  in  the  world 
of  affairs.  Those  early  college  students  were  individualists,  and  they 
were  students  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  They  came  into  close 
relations  with  one  another  and  with  their  teachers.  They  did  not  need 
"open  marks",  and  "open  marks"  would  probably  not  have  been  good 
for  them. 
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The  system  of  closed  marks  in  the  women's  colleges  is  largely  an 
inheritance  from  those  days,  and  some  of  us  are  inclined  to  cling  to  it 
rather  tenaciously  just  because  of  that  fact,  and  because  we  are  personally 
attached  to  it.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  education  the 
question  is  this :  Is  the  system  of  open  or  of  closed  marks  educationally 
better  for  the  student  in  the  women's  college  of  to-day,  taking  fully  into 
consideration  the  conditions  that  surround  her  in  college  and  in  the 
world  outside? 

Like  other  educational  questions  it  cannot  be  answered  out  of  hand 
nor  so  as  to  suit  everybody.  Certain  striking  differences  between  the 
college  student  of  thirty  years  ago  and  the  college  student  of  to-day 
present  themselves  at  once.  First,  there  is  the  greatly  increased  size  of 
the  student  body,  a  quantitative  fact  which  shows  plainly  enough  that 
going  to  college  is  no  longer  an  exceptional  step,  but  almost  a  matter 
of  course  for  large  numbers  of  girls  of  normal  health,  ability,  means,  and 
social  position.  Being  a  matter  of  course,  they  come  to  it  without  ques- 
tionings and  with  merely  the  natural  zest  of  youth  for  a  new  experience 
and  for  life  with  many  of  their  own  kind.  This  life  is  not  merely  intel- 
lectual, though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  possesses  a  more  solid  core 
of  intellectual  interest  than  is  usually  set  down  to  its  credit.  It  is  young 
life  under  pretty  ideal  community  conditions;  and  it  has  all  the  variety 
and  movement  and  a  good  share  of  the  inconsequence  that  the  young  life 
of  to-day  has  outside  of  the  college.  Second,  from  the  mere  numbers 
of  students  arises  the  necessity  of  larger  classes  and  a  consequent  loss 
of  personal  acquaintance  of  students  with  one  another  and  with  their 
teachers.  The  growth  of  the  elective  system  also  brings  a  scattering 
of  students  and  a  diversity  of  interests  that  prevent  girls  from  meas- 
uring themselves  with  one  another  intellectually  and  being  stimulated  by 
a  genuine  intellectual  competition.  A  third  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  modern  student  is  more  and  more  preparing  for  college  in  the 
public  high-school,  often  of  large  size;  and  is  fully  accustomed  to  a 
system  of  open  marks  and  to  holding  her  own  in  classes  with  boys  who 
are  fitting  for  college  or  the  higher  technical  schools.  She  is  very 
commonly  a  robust  and  resourceful  young  person,  quite  objective  and 
un-self -conscious,  and  entirely  used  to  being  held  up  to  certain  specific 
tests  and  standards. 

Within  the  college,  the  increase  in  numbers,  the  increase  in  subjects 
studied,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  college  requirements,  entrance  examinations  and  certificates, 
and  semester  examinations  during  the  college  course,  have  brought  about 
a  really  tremendous,  although  often  unrecognized,  emphasis  upon 
standing.  But  in  its  treatment  of  the  matter  the  college  lags  far  behind 
psychological    and    educational    theory;    for    it    puts    nearly    the   whole 
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emphasis  on  the  negative  side,  on  the  "not-passed"  or  "conditioned"  rather 
than  on  the  "passed"  or  the  "high  credit."  In  colleges  like  Smith  or 
Vassar,  poor  students  "know  their  marks"  as  do  in  a  general  way  the 
picked  few  who  are  elected  into  the  local  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  the  end  of  their  senior  year.  Between  lies  the  great  majority  of  the 
students,  some  of  whom  are  satisfied  when  they  have  "passed  the  office" 
and  so  are  not  debarred  from  participation  in  various  "student  activities." 

Working  to  escape  penalties  and  deprivations  is  not  working  from 
a  very  high  motive,  although  there  will  always  be  a  few  students  who 
can  be  appealed  to  by  no  other.  It  is  certainly  not  the  chief  nor  the 
only  motive  to  be  officially  and  explicitly  sanctioned  by  a  college.  But 
even  more  unfortunate  than  the  mental  attitude  of  the  student  who 
works  solely  for  passing-marks  is  that  of  the  student  who  is  just  above 
passing  but  who  has  no  means  of  gauging  her  attainment.  If  she  is  self- 
distrustful,  she  often  suffers  unnecessary  apprehension ;  if  she  is  over- 
confident, she  is  likely  to  be  rudely  awakened  at  examination-time  or 
after  she  leaves  college;  if  she  is  lazy,  she  drifts  along,  not  doing  what 
she  would  be  quite  capable  of  doing  if  she  had  some  slight  positive  spur; 
in  any  case,  she  becomes  habituated  to  a  more  or  less  hazy  and  passive 
attitude  toward  her  work.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  for  which  the 
modern  world  outside  of  college  has  no  tolerance,  it  is  for  the  person 
who  is  hazy  and  passive  about  his  work. 

In  the  needs  and  the  demands  of  the  modern  world,  in  fact,  lies,  to 
my  mind,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  open  marks.  It  is  a  world 
that  is  crying  for  leadership,  for  the  trained  person  in  multifarious  lines. 
But  it  is  inexorable  in  its  requirements,  and  has  little  room  for  the  person 
who  cannot  "make  good",  who  does  not  meet  its  "efficiency  tests".  So- 
cially, it  seems  to  me,  it  is  valuable  for  a  student  to  know  her  standing 
in  college,  since  it  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  measurements 
taken  of  her  in  college  and  the  more  ruthless  measurements  of  life. 

This  point,  also,  has  its  personal  and  moral  side.  Women  more 
than  men  need  to  accustom  themselves  to  objective  standards,  to  get 
away  in  their  intellectual  and  their  civic  activities  from  an  over-personal 
and  subjective  way  of  looking  at  things.  It  is  especially  well  for  them 
to  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  to  evaluate  their  own  abilities  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  This,  a  knowledge  of  their  college  standing, 
positive  as  well  as  negative,  will  help  them  to  do. 

One  of  the  stock  objections  brought  against  the  system  of  "open 
marks"  is  that  it  encourages  a  student  to  "work  for  marks"  rather  than 
from  higher  motives.  To  me  this  contention  seems  based  on  a  naively 
simple  psychology.  Undoubtedly  a  few  students  "work  for  marks"  just 
as  a  few  students  work  to  "make  Phi  Beta  Kappa",  or  the  basket-ball 
team,   or   any   other   coveted   distinction.     But   for   the   most   part   the 
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motives  of  young  people  are  more  complex  and  more  concrete  than  this. 
As  a  steady  controlling  influence  the  thought  of  marks  is  a  thousand 
times  less  powerful  than  the  thought  of  the  piece  of  work  to  be  done, 
the  class  to  attend,  the  interests  and  satisfactions  of  the  subject.  In 
the  intellectual  world  as  in  the  religious,  we  are  learning  that  rewards 
and  punishments  are  not  the  single  nor  the  strongest  incentive.  The 
average  active-minded  and  active-bodied  girl  is  no  more  likely  to  work 
directly  for  the  abstraction  called  marks  than  the  average  educated  person 
receiving  a  salary  is  likely  to  work  simply  and  solely  for  that  salary. 
If  the  teaching  in  college  is  the  right  sort  of  teaching,  if  the  worker 
is  really  putting  himself  into  his  work,  neither  marks  nor  salary  are 
uppermost  in  the  mind.  The  worker  for  marks  as  the  worker  for  money 
misses  the  best  achievement.  And  yet  both  the  marks  and  the  salary  are 
approximate  tests  and  recognitions  that  place  the  work  objectively  in  the 
world's  scale  of  values.  Like  most  analogies,  however,  the  analogy  between 
marks  and  financial  recompense  should  not  be  pressed  too  hard. 

In  the  large  modern  college  an  open  marking  system  is  also  likely 
to  improve  the  relations  between  faculty  and  students  by  developing  in 
the  teachers  a  more  personal  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  students 
and  by  leading  to  more  persistent  efforts  to  standardize  the  marks  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  work  in  different  departments.  It  tends  to  make 
teachers  reflect  upon  the  quality  of  their  teaching,  which  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  most  salutary  and  tonic  things  imaginable. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  consider  that  a  system  of  open  marks  is 
going  to  solve  all  or  even  most  of  the  problems  of  the  modern  college. 
Far  more  fundamental  are  smaller  classes  and  more  dynamic  and  per- 
sonal methods  in  teaching.  But  to  prevent  drifting  and  confusion  in  a 
student's  mind,  to  stress  good  work  as  well  as  poor,  to  accustom  her  to 
definite  objective  standards,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the  tests  of  the  outside 
world,  I  believe  that  "open  marks"  are  a  practical,  ready,  and  effective 
instrument  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

To  learn  something  of  college  opinion  and  practice  on  this  point,  I 
recently  sent  letters  of  inquiry  about  their  marking  systems  to  seventeen 
universities  and  colleges,  of  which  fifteen  replied.  Of  these,  fourteen 
inform  the  students  of  their  marks  in  some  form  or  other.  Yale  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  have  very  recently  changed  from  the  closed 
to  the  open  system,  Yale  at  "the  urgent  request  of  the  students." 
Several  report  having  adopted  the  open  system  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  and  none  of  them  indicate  any  desire  to  return  to  the  old  basis. 

Of  the  women's  colleges,  Wellesley  reports  that  recent  legislation 
authorizes  the  college  to  send  grades  during  the  summer  vacation  to  all 
undergraduates  at  their  individual  request.  Instructors,  however,  shall 
inform  students  of  the  quality  of  their  work  only  in  terms  of  'Failed', 
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'Passed',  or  'Credit'.  Mount  Holyoke  for  the  past  two  years  has  given 
students  their  grades  on  the  report  cards  sent  out  at  the  end  of  each 
semester.  Bryn  Mawr  posts  the  marks  obtained  by  students,  using 
the  terms  'Passed',  'Merit',  Credit',  and  'High  Credit'.  Barnard  has 
never  had  an  entirely  closed  system  of  marks,  and  has  recently  revived  an 
earlier  practice  of  posting  marks  in  letter  form.  I  received  no  report 
from  Radcliffe,  but  assume  that  the  method  in  use  there  is  similar  to 
that  of  Harvard,  which  says:  "Admission  examination  books  are  marked 
and  grades  returned  for  college  courses  on  a  scale  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 
A  and  B  are  honor  grades.  .  .  .The  marks  of  students  who  have  obtained 
the  grade  of  A  or  B  in  courses  during  the  year  are  published  in  the 
'Rank  List',  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  every  student."  Vassar,  like 
Smith,  does  not  give  marks  to  students.  It  has,  however,  always  pub- 
lished a  list  of  'honor  students'  in  the  senior  class,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  had  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  secretary  writes:  "So 
far  we  have  not  given  the  students  any  definite  information  about  their 
marks,  except  to  seniors  late  in  the  spring,  and  even  then  they  have  not 
been  told  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  received  various  marks  but 
only  the  totals  for  each  semester.  There  has  been  some  discussion 
about  a  different  system." 

Methods  of  "publishing  marks"  vary.  In  some  institutions  regular 
reports  are  sent  both  to  students  and  to  parents  and  guardians ;  in  others, 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  in  others,  only  upon  request.  As  said  above, 
Barnard  and  Bryn  Mawr  post  students'  marks. 

The  Registrar  of  Cornell  University  says :  "I  believe,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  in  this  office,  that  our  system  of  giving  students 
their  marks  has  an  advantage  over  your  system  where  they  do  not  know 
their  marks.  I  have  had  Smith  College  students  transfer  to  Cornell,  and 
when  I  have  received  their  marks  I  have  found  them  quite  good  students, 
and  the  same  students,  because  they  did  not  know  their  marks,  were 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  their  course  at  Smith  College,  while,  I  believe, 
if  they  had  known  they  were  getting  good  marks,  they  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  remain  with  you.  Without  in  any  way  criticizing  your 
system,  I  cannot  personally  see  why  a  student  should  be  requested  to 
take  an  examination,  a  professor  be  asked  to  read  the  paper,  and  then 
the  marks  be  under  lock  and  key,  and  never  used." 

The  Dean  of  Williams  College  writes :  "Were  no  grades  reported,  I 
am  confident  that  many  a  student  would  consider  himself  as  doing  work 
of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  when  barely  passing,  and  some  cases  of 
the  opposite  sort  would  undoubtedly  arise  also.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
helpful  in  the  direction  of  scholarship  for  the  student  to  know  what 
estimate  the  scholarly  instructor  makes  of  his  accomplishment.  If  no 
grades  were   reported,   I   am  confident  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
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students  would  have  no  concern  as  to  the  excellence  of  their  work  other 
than  to  pass  the  course." 

Like  all  questions  in  which  human  ability  and  temperament  are 
concerned,  this  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  student  to  his  college  marks 
has  two  sides.  It  is  a  question  of  weighing  advantages.  An  analysis  of 
the  present  college  situation  and  a  survey  of  current  college  practice 
seems  to  tip  the  scale  in  the  direction  of  "open  marks".  If  I  have  stressed 
unduly  the  arguments  for  this  system,  it  is  because  the  arguments  against 
it  are  well  known  and  have  appeared  indirectly  in  my  presentation  of 
the  other  side,  and  also  because  the  burden  of  proof  seems  to  me  to  rest 
upon  those  who  hold  out  against  a  thoughtfully  made  and  widely  spread 
change  in  usage. 
Smith  College. 

BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  COMMENCEMENT 

DAY  AND  THE  LUCRATIVE  "JOB",  AS 

THE  STUDENTS'  AID  SEES  IT 

Caroline  Mitchell  Bacon 

The  Students'  Aid  Society  wishes  this  year  to  treble  its  life  mem- 
berships in  order  that  a  fellowship  may  be  established  which  will  give 
to  the  holder  a  year's  graduate  work  in  preparation  for  some  definite 
vocation. 

There  are  over  5000  alumnae,  of  whom  only  160  are  now  Life 
Members  of  the  Students'  Aid.  It  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  hope 
that  at  least  two  hundred  and  -fifty  of  the  alumnae  may  be  willing  to 
become  Life  Members  (each  paying  a  fee  of  $25.00),  thus  giving  a  fund 
which  will  yield  an  income  of  at  least  $500.00  per  annum,  enough  for 
a  beginning  stipend  for  the  proposed  fellowship. 

The  hope  of  having  fellowship  funds  for  the  Students'  Aid  is  not 
a  new  one.  The  Constitution  drawn  up  in  1897  specifies  it  as  one  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  income  of  the  Society  may  be  used.  It  has 
been  waiting  for  the  moment  when  our  income  should  catch  up  with 
and  outstrip  the  yearly  needs  of  the  undergraduates.  But  lest  this  prove 
as  vain  as  waiting  for  last  year's  coat  sleeve  to  catch  up  with  the  grow- 
ing boy's  bare  wrist,  the  Directors  plan  to  start  on  a  fellowship  fund 
now  on  a  basis  which  will  give  room  for  later  growth.  This  we  need  at 
once,  not  only  for  what  it  will  do  for  the  education  of  the  girls,  but  also 
for  what  it  will  do  for  our  own  education  as  a  Society. 

All  alumnae  are  alive  to  the  need  of  investigating  work  open  to  the 
college  graduate  who  must  support  herself,  and  this  need  is  especially 
keen  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  girl  who  has  also  a  debt  to  pay. 
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The  fact  that  the  girl  has  a  debt  to  pay  makes  her  anxious  to  become  a 
wage  earner  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  she  oftentimes  rushes 
headlong  into  teaching,  for  which  she  need  have  no  additional  training. 
Now  teaching  is  all  very  well,  but  the  profession  is  crowded,  and  the  reason 
that  it  is  crowded  is  because  there  are  so  many  people  in  it  who  have 
no  actual  liking  or  talent  for  it,  but  who  did  not  see  their  way  towards 
taking  any  special  training  for  non-teaching  vocations.  A  poor  teacher 
might  have  made  an  excellent  floriculturist,  secretary,  hospital  superin- 
tendent or  what  not,  if  she  could  have  had  the  money  for  training.  It  is 
against  this  old  proposition  of  the  square  peg  in  the  round  hole  that  the 
proposed  fellowship  of  the  Students'  Aid  and  the  new  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions in  New  York  want  to  fight. 

This  Intercollegiate  Bureau  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us,  not 
only  in  helping  to  place  the  graduate  whose  abilities  we  know,  but  also 
in  blazing  new  trails  which  will  suggest  a  choice  of  paths  to  under- 
graduates. If,  for  example,  the  Bureau  shows  us  that  a  college  graduate 
who  can  take  dictation  has  a  much  better  chance  of  immediate  employ- 
ment than  the  girl  of  equal  parts  who  cannot,  we  could  feel  justified  in 
advising  certain  girls  coming  to  us  for  help  to  borrow  enough  to  take 
a  course  in  stenography.  Conclusions  drawn  by  the  Bureau  may  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  point  out  the  practical  application  of  this  or  that 
elective  to  some  future  line  of  work. 

However,  not  even  the  Bureau  can  bridge  the  gap  between  Com- 
mencement Day  and  a  lucrative  ''job''.  For  almost  every  field  six 
months  to  one  year  of  preparation  or  practical  experience  is  required, 
and  the  girls  in  whom  the  Students'  Aid  interests  itself  are  not  in  a 
position  to  avail  themselves  of  this  needed  year.  Practically  every  form 
of  business,  every  branch  of  philanthropic  work,  of  industrial  investiga- 
tion, of  secretarial  work,  or  of  specialized  teaching  requires  at  least 
one  year  of  special  preparation  after  graduation.  If  we  could  offer 
this  essential  training  to  a  promising  graduate  whose  capacities  fitted 
her  for  any  one  of  the  many  practical  fields  opening  to  her,  we  could 
help  not  only  the  individual  girl,  but  many  others  through  the  facts 
defined  in  her  experience. 

Perhaps  a  few  specific  examples  of  the  opportunities  open  to  the 
college  graduate  for  a  year  or  less  of  practical  training  would  make  the 
scope  of  the  fellowship  clearer.  Those  chosen  suggest  the  less  familiar, 
rather  than  the  wider  fields.  Cornell,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
several  of  the  Western  State  Universities  have  one  year  or  shorter 
courses  open  to  women  who  are  college  graduates,  leading  to  dairy 
farming,  poultry   raising,  bee  keeping,  floriculture,   etc. 

One  business  college  has,  as  have,  doubtless,  many  others,  a  one  year's 
course  open  to  college  graduates,  fitting  them  for  secretarial  and  clerical 
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positions  as  well  as  business  of  other  kinds,  and  reports  more  positions 
open  to  their  graduates  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  fill. 

There  is  a  demand,  a  New  York  physician  tells  us,  for  college 
women  as  superintendents  of  the  smaller  hospitals,  for  which  positions 
a  year's  special  training,  provided  in  several  institutions,  is  required. 
Microscopy  is  an  opening  for  college  women  suggested  by  another 
physician,  who  says  that  for  a  girl  with  scientific  tastes  and  equipped 
with  the  training  provided  by  the  scientific  courses  in  college,  a  few 
months'  special  training  would  be  enough  to  fit  her  for  positions  with 
certain  hospitals  and  Boards  of  Health,  etc.  offering  great  scope  and 
opportunities   for  advancement. 

The  coming  need  for  trained  workers  as  supervisors,  directors,  and 
play-leaders  in  playgrounds  and  social  centers,  has  given  rise  to  courses 
in  Columbia,  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  doubtless  in  other 
places,  which  offer  to  college  graduates  one  season's  work,  including 
training  for  games,  folk  dances,  and  festivals  as  well  as  manual  training, 
nature  study,  and  gardening.  The  opportunities  for  special  training  in 
the  various  lines  open  to  college  graduates  in  The  N.  Y.  School  of 
Philanthrophy,  Pratt  Institute,  Teachers  College,  Simmons  College,  etc. 
are  generally  known. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  fellowship  which 
will  debar  its  use  for  academic  work.  Indeed,  the  preparation  for  many 
occupations  must  naturally  be  academic.  But  it  is  intended  to  supplement 
rather  than  to  duplicate  the  fellowships  offered  by  the  college  by  giving 
opportunities  for  training  of  a  character  different  from  that  which  lies 
within  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  college,  itself,  to  provide. 

The  details  of  the  method  of  awarding,  of  the  conditions,  etc.,  can 
be  enumerated  in  a  later  issue,  if  the  Quarterly  is  not  discouraged  by 
the  dullness  of  this.  [The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  fail  to  see  the  dull- 
ness.— Editor's  note].  In  general,  we  should  try  to  put  in  the  way  of 
the  most  capable  graduate  needing  help,  the  means  of  fitting  herself  for 
a  field  which  needs  her. 

I  wish  that  I  could  vivify  these  facts  and  figures  with  the  detail 
which  comes  to  us,  both  of  the  needs  of  new  fields  opening  to  women 
and  of  the  needs  of  the  girls  who  are  capable  of,  but  unprepared,  for 
filling  them. 

The  Society  has  always  made  its  loans  on  the  principle  that  only 
the  really  able  and  competent  students  were  properly  qualified  to  use 
them,  that  it  was  a  service  of  doubtful  value  either  to  the  girl  or  the 
college  to  help  to  a  diploma  a  student  whose  lack  of  health  or  ability 
would  prevent  her  successful  use  of  college  training  after  graduation. 
The  triumphant  record  made  by  the  girls  helped  is  the  great  justification 
of  the   Society  as  well  as  the  source  of  the  inspiration  and  pleasure 
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which  comes  to  those  who  can  follow  its  workings.  To  carry  this 
principle  a  step  further  and  give  the  additional  help  which  will  make 
more  effective  what  has  already  been  given,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
of  more  value  to  other  women  the  work  of  the  girl  receiving  it,  seems 
a  logical  and  necessary  outgrowth  of  our  work. 

The  quick  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  alumnae  for  the 
idea  of  a  vocational  fellowship  when  it  was  proposed  at  Commencement 
time,  has  made  us  hope  for  its  practical  accomplishment  during  the 
year.  Several  Life  Memberships  have  come  in — unsolicited — during 
the  summer  from  alumnae  in  various  employments,  with  expressions  of 
their  belief  that  such  a  fellowship  would  fill  a  recognized  need. 

If,  before  June,  two  hundred  and  fifty  alumnae  will  join  as  Life 
Members  (paying  dues  in  instalments  of  $5.00  if  more  convenient),  the 
fellowship  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  and  can  be  used  by  some 
graduate  in  the  fall  of  1912. 

THE  SELF-HELP  BUREAU 

Esther  Josephine  Sanderson 

The  Self-Help  Bureau  is  another  name  for  the  Students'  Exchange 
which  was  started  by  the  Christian  Association  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to  help  students  in  meeting  their  college 
expenses  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  do  remunerative  work.  The 
Exchange  began  slowly,  and  while  it  did  good  work  in  the  early  years, 
it  could  never  be  satisfactory,  because  no  student  had  enough  free  time 
to  devote  to  it  to  make  it  really  efficient.  Furthermore,  there  were  often 
problems,  financial  and  personal,  connected  with  the  work — which  were 
impossible  or  unwise  for  students  to  settle.  Therefore,  in  calling  a 
general  secretary  in  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Christian  Association  decided  that  the  secretary  should 
take  over  the  management  of  the  Exchange,  and  give  to  it  the  greater 
share  of  her  time. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  meet  the  girls  who  were 
working,  and  to  register  not  only  their  names  and  addresses,  but  also 
the  kinds  of  work  which  they  could  do  best, — for  it  was  felt  that  in 
order  to  make  the  Bureau  of  real  value  to  the  college  as  well  as  to  the 
girls,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  girls  should  attempt  to  do  only 
such  wrork  as  they  understood,  and  in  which  they  were  proficient.  We 
wished  at  the  outset  to  make  everyone  feel  that  the  Bureau  was  in  no 
sense  a  charity  organization,  but  a  distinct  business  enterprise. 

People  are  continually  asking  two  questions :  "What  are  the  girls 
like  who  do  work?  Does  the  fact  that  they  are  working  cut  them  off 
from  so-called  'college  life'?"     I  wish  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
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the  matter  would  come  into  my  office  and  see  the  girls  who  are  helping 
themselves.  There  is  no  definite  type,  for  the  girls  come  from  all  classes 
of  society  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  have  always 
had  an  easy  life  until  suddenly  a  failure  on  Wall  Street  forces  them  to 
turn  their  minds  and  their  hands  to  lucrative  work,  if  they  are  to  finish 
their  course.  Then  there  are  many  others  whose  parents  are  living  on 
a  limited  income,  and  while  they  can  provide  for  the  actual  expenses  of 
the  home,  can  not  give  their  daughters  the  full  amount  necessary  for 
college.  There  are  still  others,  who  might  be  termed  "free  lances"  as 
they  have  no  family  connections,  and  who,  having  worked  for  a  few 
years  perhaps  before  entering,  plan  to  earn  the  greater  amount  of  the 
necessary  money  in  summer  vacations,  and  through  persistent  work 
during  the  college  year.  Sometimes  all  a  girl  needs  to  earn  is  the  money 
for  incidentals,  again,  she  must  not  only  endeavor  to  cut  down  expenses 
to  the  minimum,  but  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  work  as  will  bring  in  the 
largest  returns. 

It  would  take  a  Solomon  to  guess  sometimes  whether  the  girls  who 
come  into  the  office  are  going  to  offer  work,  or  are  about  to  ask  for 
something  to  do;  for  among  the  members  of  the  Self-Help  Bureau  are 
students  who  are  most  closely  identified  with  college  activities.  It  will 
always  be  a  mystery  to  me  how  some  girls  find  hours  enough  in  the  day 
to  accomplish  all  they  do.  They  seem  to  have  a  faculty  for  dove-tailing 
their  work  which  would  do  credit  to  a  great  executive,  and  often,  besides 
carrying  a  heavy  schedule,  they  are  waiting  on  table  and  managing  a 
hockey  team,  or  doing  typewriting  for  some  department  and  editing 
the  Monthly.  The  "all  round  college  girl"  is  as  much  in  evidence  in 
the  Bureau  as  is  her  quieter,  more  studious  sister  who  makes  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  senior  year.  In  other  words,  the  lack  of  means  is  simply  a 
circumstance  in  a  girl's  life,  and  in  itself  does  not  make  or  mar  her 
position. 

So  much  as  to  the  type  of  girl.  The  next  question  which  the  doubt- 
ing Thomas  asks,  is,  "But  what  can  she  find  to  do?  Men  have  so  many 
more  chances."  Perhaps  men  do, — that  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here. 
Certain  it  is  that  an  outsider  is  usually  surprised  to  learn  the  variety  of 
things  that  the  girls  find  to  do  to  make  money.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant ways  of  lessening  one's  expenses  is  to  wait  on  table  or  wash  dishes 
for  board.  Three  hours  a  day  is  the  uniform  length  of  time  a  student 
is  required  to  work  in  return  for  board, — and  since  board  is  so  expensive 
in  Northampton,  the  solving  of  the  problem  in  this  way  makes  a  college 
course  possible  for  fifty  girls  each  year.  Sewing  of  all  kinds  ranging 
from  simple  darning  to  making  over  clothes  is  another  common  form 
of  work,  and  we  plan  to  get  such  work  regularly,  so  that  the  girls  may 
know  how  much  to  count  on.     Typewriting  is  done  both  by  girls  who 
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have  taught  themselves,  and  by  those  who  have  taken  a  regular  course 
at  some  business  college.  For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
student  at  college  who  had  done  manicuring  and  shampooing  profession- 
ally before  entering  Smith,  and  her  services  were  sought  at  all  hours. 
Two  girls  are  in  charge  of  the  Furniture  and  Book  Exchange  and  each 
will  net  this  year  over  three  hundred  dollars. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  all  the  lines  of  work  in  which  the 
students  engage.  Indeed,  each  year  new  possibilities  arise,  so  mention 
will  simply  be  made  in  passing  of  guarding  the  cloak-room  during  dances, 
playing  the  piano  for  gymnasium  work  and  for  dances,  caring  for 
children,  washing  dishes  at  the  Club  House,  packing  trunks,  polishing 
silver  and  brass,  posing  at  Capen  School,  recording  in  the  gymnasium 
department,  tutoring,  etc.  I  have  left  till  the  last,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  lucrative  lines  of  work, — that  of  agencies  for  business 
houses.  To  be  sure,  only  the  girl  of  definite  business  ability  can  make 
a  success  of  agencies,  but  she  is  usually  rewarded  with  large  returns. 
The  Muskegon  stockings  have  been  favorites  among  the  students  for  a 
college  generation,  and  the  girl  who  sells  them  makes  a  surprising  amount 
of  money.  The  Smith  College  Calendar  of  the  usual  type  dear  to  under- 
graduate hearts  netted  both  of  its  agents  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year  ago.  A  new  agency  for  silk  stockings  is  very  successful, 
as  is  also  one  for  a  Memorabilia  Book — that  seems  to  meet  "a  long-felt 
want"  among  the  members  of  the  first  two  classes ! 

In  order  to  realize  how  many  and  varied  are  the  agencies,  one  should 
attend  the  Christmas  sale  which  is  held  each  year  in  the  Students'  Build- 
ing. The  Reading  Room  and  the  Press  Board  Room  are  given  up  to 
the  displays  of  energetic  agents  who  have  their  merchandise  spread  out 
on  tables  and  hung  up  on  screens.  Often  posters  declare  with  true 
advertising  skill  the  need  all  must  feel  for  just  that  particular  article,  and 
the  receipts  at  the  close  of  the  sale  prove  that  the  agents  are  right.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  large  exhibit  of  fancy  articles  at  the  fair,  and  candy  is 
sold  to  the  sweet-toothed  throng,  but  by  far  the  most  popular  room  that 
afternoon  is  the  one  where  the  Lost  and  Found  articles  are  on  sale. 
The  Bureau  is  allowed  to  sell  whatever  has  been  unclaimed  for  a  year 
in  the  Lost  and  Found  Room,  and  long  before  the  hour  for  opening 
the  sale,  girls  are  lined  up  outside  waiting  to  get  in.  The  spirit  impelling 
one  to  try  to  get  something  for  nothing  is  never  more  rampant  than  here, 
for  there  is  the  delightful  possibility  of  buying  a  wratch  or  a  silk  umbrella 
for  a  song;  and  happy  is  she  who  first  discovers  the  great  bargain. 
Here  bushel  baskets  are  filled  high  with  gloves  which  sell  for  ten  cents  a 
pair,  and  five  cents  when  the  buyer  must  search  for  mates ;  umbrellas  are 
grouped  to  be  sold  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar;  and  all  kinds 
of  pins,  scarfs,  and  fountain  pens  are  labelled  with  prices  which  make 
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the  Lost  and  Found  Room  a  bedlam  that  has  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
most  athletic  members  of  the  Bureau  committee.  Last  year  the  net 
proceeds  from  this  part  of  the  fair  were  $52.21,  and  this  money  is 
used  by  the  Bureau  for  any  need  of  the  students  which  arises.  For 
instance,  some  girl  has  to  be  tutored,  and  while  she  has  been  able  to 
meet  her  regular  bills,  this  unlooked  for  expense  is  beyond  her  means? 
or  again,  a  sudden  emergency  has  arisen  at  home,  and  the  money  usually 
forthcoming  for  room-rent  cannot  be  sent  for  a  month,  so  the  student 
can  borrow  the  needed  amount  from  the  Bureau's  funds,  and  is  given 
the  same  length  of  time  to  pay  it  back  as  the  Students'  Aid  extends  to  its 
members. 

The  girls  do  not  always  feel  that  they  have  done  enough  to  help 
themselves  when  they  work  during  the  college  year;  and  a  study  into 
the  ways  of  making  money  in  summer  or  before  attempting  to  come  to 
college  is  both  interesting  and  encouraging.  Besides  the  more  ordinary 
types  of  work  like  tutoring,  waiting  on  table  in  summer  hotels,  typewrit- 
ing, and  caring  for  children,  girls  hold  such  positions  as  the  following: 
the  superintendent  of  a  play-ground,  the  "fore-lady"  in  a  rubber-shop 
and  in  a  tobacco-barn,  the  manager  of  a  telephone  switch-board,  the 
preceptress  of  a  preparatory  school.  One  girl  gave  up  a  position  as 
accountant  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  enter  college,  while  another 
had  to  decide  whether  to  keep  work  which  was  sure  to  net  her  eighty 
dollars  a  month,  or  to  come  to  college  and  expend  in  a  few  semesters 
the  earnings  of  many  years.  Often  the  students,  grown  cautious  through 
business  training,  write  ahead  to  find  out  how  much  work  they  can  rely 
on.  It  is  difficult  to  promise  them  a  definite  position,  both  because  the 
quality  of  their  work  must  first  be  ascertained,  and  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  a  year  ahead  how  much  work  will  be  given  to  the  Bureau. 

The  work  for  those  who  rely  on  their  own  exertions  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  interest  of  the  other  students,  and  in  order  to  procure 
as  much  work  as  possible,  an  efficient  student  committee  is  formed  each 
year  whose  duty  it  is  to  interest  the  girls  of  each  house  in  the  Bureau. 
This  plan  seems  to  be  by  far  the  best  way  of  obtaining  regular  work 
throughout  the  year. 

But  the  interest  does  not  end  here.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  a 
Loan  Library  was  started.  It  was  hoped  when  the  appeal  was  made 
to  the  college  that  the  girls  would  contribute  perhaps  50  or  100  books. 
The  first  spring  800  volumes  were  given.  Now  there  are  about  1600 
books,  and  in  the  first  four  days  of  college  100  girls  borrowed  over  450 
of  them.  One  student  is  using  20  books — thereby  being  able  to  save  a 
considerable  amount  of  money. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  have  realized  for  a  long 
time  that  there  should  be  a  fund  which  could  be  used  for  such  students. 
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The  Students'  Aid  has  a  fund  in  the  process  of  making,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  expended  for  those  who  need  to  go  to  Sunnyside.  In  the 
meantime,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  raise  money  each  year  to  meet  the 
immediate  need.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  the  musical  clubs  repeated 
their  spring  concert,  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  Bureau.  This  last 
year  they  contributed  $300  more  to  the  fund,  which  can  be  used  for  a 
free  bed  at  Sunnyside,  the  Infirmary,  or  the  Hospital.  By  this  means, 
a  nervous  collapse  can  often  be  warded  off  from  some  student  who  has 
worked  up  to  the  danger-point,  or  sickness  can  properly  be  cared  for 
without  the  additional  worry  to  the  student  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

The  Bureau  has  its  limitations,  however.  It  can  never  be  so  valuable 
as  a  regular  Employment  Bureau  because  those  who  are  employed  are  at 
the  same  time  carrying  a  regular  academic  course,  and  are  often  unable 
therefore  to  work  at  the  hour  when  someone  wishes  work  done.  Also, 
among  so  many  students,  some  are  not  so  efficient  as  others,  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  Bureau,  the  employers  are  generous  in  their  sympathy. 
Thus,  little  by  little  in  the  course  of  the  year,  girls  are  appointed  to  such 
work  as  is  really  adapted  to  their  ability,  and  the  results  prove  that 
although  the  Bureau  is  working  under  conditions  that  limit  its  greatest 
usefulness,  it  is  certainly  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  students  in  the  college. 


WHAT    ALUMNAE    ARE   DOING 


ORGANIZING  THE   INTERCOLLEGIATE   BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Mary  Van  Kleeck 

When  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  opened  its  doors  for 
business  on  October  2nd,  191 1,  less  than  ten  months  had  passed  since 
the  first  conference  called  to  consider  the  possibility  of  organizing  it. 
The  story  of  the  way  it  grew  is  convincing  proof  of  the  need  which  it 
must  fill.  It  represents  an  experiment  in  cooperation  between  alumnae 
organizations  inspired  to  collective  action  by  a  common  need.  They  have 
combined  forces  to  try  out  the  idea  that  joint  effort,  systematized,  tabu- 
lated, and  organized  will  be  more  effective  than  individual  path-finding 
in  a  maze  of  economic  complexities. 

An  enterprise  which  deals  with  vital  and  fundamental  conditions 
usually  has  a  two-fold  history, — the  story  of  its  relation  to  a  current  of 
ideas  larger  than  any  individual  or  any  locality,  and  the  story  of  its 
crystallization,  the  way  in  which  it  has  taken  shape  in  place  and  time. 
Interest  in  the  broader  aspects  of  vocational  questions  is  so  wide-spread 
and  so  spontaneous,  that  the  idea  on  which  the  Bureau  is  founded  needs 
no  description.  Because  of  its  relation  to  a  broader  movement,  the 
development  of  the  rjlans  in  New  York  may  have  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. 

In  May,  1910,  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  appointed  a 
committee  to  "consider  ways  and  means  of  establishing  a  bureau  of 
occupations."  The  immediate  inspiration  for  this  action  came  from  the 
work  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty  Committee  on  Recommendations, 
which  is  aiming  to  make  the  employment  bureau  of  the  college  not 
merely  a  teachers'  agency  but  a  vocational  bureau  to  fit  the  right  person 
into  the  right  place.  This  necessitates  variety  in  the  list  of  opportunities, 
and  a  college  bureau  is  handicapped  in  two  ways.  It  cannot  have  a 
force  of  field  agents  to  hunt  new  openings  in  places  far  removed  from 
the  college  town,  and  when  good  offers  come  to  it,  its  list  of  applicants 
is  usually  made  up  of  a  majority  of  inexperienced  graduates  untried  in 
work.  Here  seemed  to  be  a  chance  for  the  alumnae  to  cooperate  with  the 
college  in  a  work  in  which  graduates  and  undergraduates  have  common 
interest.     Thus  a  committee  was  appointed  to  "consider." 

The  committee  considered.  To  manage  an  employment  bureau 
efficiently  is  a  highly  specialized  profession,  demanding  persistence,  con- 
tinuous effort,  prompt  action,  careful  watching  and  tagging  of  details, 
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and  constant  study  of  the  shifting  conditions  of  that  part  of  the  world 
known  as  the  labor  market.  For  such  a  task,  volunteer  effort  did  not 
seem  hopeful.  But  the  alternative  was  a  budget,  providing  for  salaries, 
office  rent,  office  supplies,  and  other  business  needs.  The  treasury  of 
the  Smith  College  Club  was  not  overflowing. 

On  the  other  hand,  New  York  offers  a  big  field  for  women's  work. 
Even  casual  conversations  with  those  who  know  conditions,  brought 
conviction  that  employers  need  some  organized  means  of  finding  efficient 
workers,  as  urgently  as  college  girls  need  some  organized  means  of 
finding  employers,  especially  outside  the  walls  of  school  buildings.  In 
the  Smith  Club  twenty  different  lines  of  work  are  represented  but  the 
largest  group  of  salaried  workers  are  teachers.  This  seemed  to  mean 
two  things, — the  possibility  of  variety  in  the  choice  of  occupation,  and, 
at  present,  a  marked  tendency  to  crowd  into  one.  This  was  precisely 
the  problem  for  an  employment  bureau  to  handle,  the  problem  of  mal- 
distribution, if  we  may  coin  a  word  to  fit  the  prime  cause  of  maladjust- 
ment. From  the  beginning  the  committee's  ideal  had  been  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intercollegiate  enterprise.  The  task  of  solving  the  problems 
of  educated  women  in  occupations  is  too  big  for  one  group  from  one 
college  to  handle  alone.  Joint  effort  would  eliminate  waste  and  increase 
efficiency.  But  as  yet,  (by  this  time  the  date  was  October,  19 10)  the 
committee's  faith  was  small.  Its  recommendation  to  the  club  was  that 
$500  be  raised  to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  one  person  on  half 
time  for  six  months,  to  prove  by  experiment  and  investigation  that  a 
larger  scheme  was  necessary.  The  Club  voted  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  committee  was  authorized  to  make  an  appeal  for  funds. 

Before  the  last  postage  stamp  was  attached,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  occupations  in  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Vassar 
Alumnae  Association  made  possible  a  joint  meeting  of  these  two  com- 
mittees, resulting  in  a  decision  to  ask  the  New  York  alumnae  organiza- 
tions of  the  larger  eastern  colleges  for  women  to  send  representatives 
to  an  intercollegiate  conference.  It  was  found  that  the  alumnae  of  eight 
eastern  colleges  had  New  York  organizations,  either  branches  of  general 
alumnae  associations,  or  local  clubs  of  alumnae.  These  eight  all  responded 
by  sending  delegates  to  a  meeting  on  December  17th,  1910.  The  official 
titles  of  the  organizations  represented  were: — the  Associate  Alumnae  of 
Barnard  College,  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  the 
Cornell  Women's  Club  of  New  York,  the  Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  the  Radcliffe  Club  of  New  York,  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Associate 
Alumnae  of  Vassar  College,  and  the  New  York  Wellesley  Club. 

More  inspiring  than  the  conception  of  a  plan  which  no  one  else  has 
ever  thought  of,  is  the  discovery  of  an  idea  which  every  one  shares. 
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The  conference  showed  that  the  experience  of  many  college  graduates 
has  convinced  them  of  the  importance  of  grappling  with  the  present 
vocational  problems  of  women.  For  a  year  a  committee  of  Barnard 
Alumnae  had  been  maintaining  an  employment  bureau  managed  by  a 
volunteer  staff.  The  Cornell  Women's  Club  had  appointed  a  committee 
on  occupations  without  having  heard  of  similar  action  in  any  other 
organization.  Delegates  from  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley, 
and  Radcliffe  reported  that  their  colleges  handled  employment  work  for 
graduates,  but  that  the  alumnae  had  as  yet  taken  no  action.  The  idea  of 
combined  effort  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 

Less  encouraging,  however,  was  the  discussion  of  finances.  No  one 
wanted  to  establish  an  agency  which  should  be  a  mere  registry  of  appli- 
cants in  search  of  work  and  employers  in  search  of  workers.  The  enter- 
prise must  be  an  experiment  station  in  women's  vocations,  where  the 
experience  of  many  would  be  the  means  of  rendering  efficient  service  to 
the  individual,  and  where  practical  contact  with  concrete,  individual 
needs  would  lead  to  fundamental  constructive  action.  The  first  requisite 
for  such  work  is  accurate  knowledge,  which  demands  thorough  investiga- 
tion. To  investigate  the  present  conditions  of  women's  work,  to  open 
up  new  opportunities,  to  give  specific  advice  regarding  equipment  for 
different  occupations,  to  establish  close  connections  with  the  college 
appointment  bureaus  and  to  aid  them  in  giving  information  to  under- 
graduates, to  see  to  it  that  no  woman  shall  be  deprived  of  a  free  choice 
of  occupation  either  through  lack  of  information  or  through  ill-advised 
preparation,  and  to  focus  all  these  purposes  in  the  immediate  practical 
task  of  fitting  the  right  worker  into  the  right  place,  to  do  this  and  not 
to  charge  an  exorbitant  fee,  is  a  large  undertaking  which  demands  a 
budget  in  addition  to  fees,  at  least  during  the  experimental  period. 

Inadequate  equipment  is  a  serious  handicap  in  an  employment  bureau. 
The  chances  of  making  ten  calls  from  employers  fit  ten  applications  are 
slight.  Misfits  decrease  only  as  applications  and  positions  increase.  A 
very  careful  estimate  of  all  expenses  showed  that  a  fund  of  $5000  must 
be  provided  to  make  the  experiment  worth  while,  $3000  for  salaries, 
including  manager,  assistant,  and  expert  stenographer,  $500  for  rent, 
$200  for  furniture  and  typewriter,  $500  for  office  supplies,  printing, 
postage,  and  telephone,  $100  for  travelling  expenses,  $25  for  employment 
bureau  license  required  by  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  $675  for 
incidentals  and  reserve  fund.  The  number  of  alumnae  living  in  and 
near  New  York  represented  at  the  conference  was  approximately  three 
thousand.  Per  capita  assessments  of  less  than  $2  would  assure  the 
fund.  But  the  delegates  pointed  out  demands  now  being  made  in  each 
college  organization,  for  endowment  funds,  students'  buildings,  library 
funds,  fellowships,  and  a  host  of  other  familiar  good  things.    The  "sense 
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of  the  meeting"  was  that  to  raise  $5000  would  be  difficult,  and  "the 
meeting  adjourned"  to  meet  again  in  a  month  after  consultation  with 
their  constituents. 

But  the  idea  was  in  the  air,  and  when  once  the  plan  had  been  told, 
events  moved  rapidly.  Within  six  weeks  the  Cornell  Women's  Club  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members  informally  endorsed  the  plan  and  agreed 
to  contribute  $400,  a  decision  later  ratified  by  formal  vote.  The  Smith 
College  Club  in  the  approved  style  of  financial  magnates  voted  to  con- 
tribute $1000,  provided  at  least  one  other  college  would  give  an  equal 
sum,  the  additional  amount  needed  to  be  raised  by  a  joint  appeal.  Vassar 
promptly  made  Smith's  offer  operative  by  pledging  $1000.  In  February 
Wellesley  voted  approval  of  the  plan,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  raise 
funds.  Bryn  Mawr  organized  a  New  York  branch  of  its  alumnae  asso- 
ciation and  voted  to  cooperate.  At  the  January  conference,  a  minimum 
basis  of  membership  was  determined,  requiring  from  each  organization 
a  contribution  of  a  sum  equal  to  a  dollar  per  member,  and  an  agreement 
to  join  forces  in  raising  the  remainder  from  sources  outside  the  alumnae 
associations.  Barnard  joined  in  March,  and  Radcliffe  and  Mt.  Holyoke 
completed  the  ranks  in  May. 

By  that  time  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  with  $4500  pledged  by  the  cooperating  organizations, 
and  $500  to  be  raised  by  outside  appeal.  A  Board  of  Directors  was 
appointed  "composed  of  two  members  from  each  cooperating  organiza- 
tion, with  an  additional  director  for  each  additional  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, no  cooperating  organization  to  be  represented  by  more  than  four 
directors."  On  this  basis  Barnard,  Smith,  and  Vassar  were  each  entitled 
to  four  representatives,  while  two  were  appointed  by  each  of  the  others, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  and  Wellesley.  A  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  officers  were  elected,  committees  appointed,  papers  of 
incorporation  duly  signed,  a  license  obtained,  and  the  corporation  was 
then  ready  for  work. 

More  important  than  all  these  preparations  was  the  choice  of  the 
manager.  The  Directors  consider  the  Bureau  most  fortunate  in  having 
secured  Miss  Frances  Cummings  to  be  the  chief  executive  officer.  Miss 
Cummings  graduated  from  Smith  College  in  1900.  For  the  past  seven 
years  she  has  been  head  of  the  review  division  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department  of  New  York.  Several  years  of  residence  at  the  Women's 
University  Club  have  brought  her  into  contact  with  college  women  in 
many  different  occupations.  In  full  sympathy  with  the  larger  aims  of 
the  Bureau  and  admirably  equipped  as  an  organizer  and  executive, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  that  humble  tool  of  large  enterprises,  the  card  record 
system,  she  has  set  herself  to  the  task  of  making  every  detail  of  the  daily 
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work  lead  to  immediate  practical  results  as  the  one  sure  basis  for  the 
constructive  program  ahead. 

Room  1504,  38  West  326.  Street,  is  the  office  address,  and  Madison 
Square  6616  the  telephone  number.  The  office  is  open  from  9  to  5  and 
from  9  to  12:30  on  Saturday,  and  appointments  may  be  made  for  evening 
hours.  A  membership  fee  of  $1.00  for  one  year,  payable  at  registration, 
will  be  charged  to  all  applicants.  For  permanent  positions  secured 
through  the  Bureau  the  fee  will  be  three  per  cent  of  the  first  year's 
salary,  payable  ten  weeks  after  the  engagement  begins.  For  temporary 
work,  lasting  ten  weeks  or  less,  the  charge  will  be  six  per  cent  of  the 
total  salary  received.  The  percentage  is  lower  than  the  customary 
amount  charged.  Its  size  is  an  experiment.  The  life  of  the  Bureau 
depends  upon  the  possibility  of  self-support,  and  the  fees  should  pay  for 
placements.  It  may  be  necessary  to  rely  on  the  continued  contributions 
of  college  graduates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work  of  giving  advice 
and  making  investigations.  Although  the  New  York  alumnae  have  pledged 
support  for  one  year  only,  without  promising  continued  cooperation,  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  give  the  Bureau  a  five  years'  trial.  Probably  as 
the  work  grows,  the  fund  needed  from  the  alumnae  organizations  will 
steadily  decrease. 

For  the  first  year,  at  least,  teachers  will  not  be  registered,  as  the 
most  pressing  need  seems  to  be  to  seek  openings  not  so  easily  found. 
All  other  occupations  offering  desirable  opportunities  for  women  will 
be  included  in  the  Bureau's  work.  Graduation  from  college  is  not  a 
requirement.  All  educated  women,  whether  college  graduates  or  not, 
will  be  eligible  if  they  are  specially  equipped  by  experience  or  training  for 
the  work  which  they  seek.  To  all  who  are  without  equipment,  advice 
regarding  the  best  method  of  securing  it  will  be  gladly  given,  but  no 
applicant  will  be  registered  who  is  not  qualified.  The  Bureau  will  aim 
not  only  to  aid  women  who  are  beginning  their  careers,  or  planning  to 
change  their  positions,  but  it  will  seek  also  to  keep  in  touch  with  women 
of  long  experience  in  order  to  give  them  opportunities  for  wider  use- 
fulness. 

To  develop  its  resources  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  first  year.  Its  unique  characteristic  is  that  it  is  managed  by  organiza- 
tions of  women,  who  are  at  work  in  many  different  occupations.  If 
these  women  will  feel  that  the  Bureau  belongs  to  them,  and  will  act  as 
its  agents  in  their  own  fields,  wonderful  results  will  be  accomplished. 
The  first  task  of  the  investigation  committee  has  been  to  write  to  four 
hundred  college  women,  living  in  and  near  New  York,  and  at  work  in 
occupations  other  than  teaching.  They  have  been  asked  to  give  informa- 
tion in  reply  to  a  printed  list  of  questions  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Vocational  Opportunities  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and 
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to  suggest  names  of  employers  and  possible  applicants  for  the  Bureau's 
mailing  list.  We  are  counting  on  these  four  hundred  to  be  an  active 
staff  of  vocational  advisers. 

To  establish  vital  connections  with  the  colleges,  and  to  be  useful  to 
them  is  a  fundamental  object  of  the  Bureau.  We  are  greatly  encouraged 
in  this  effort  by  the  membership  of  our  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of 
Dean  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard,  President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Airs. 
Martin,  Adviser  of  Women  of  Cornell  University,  President  Woolley  of 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Dean  Coes  of  Radcliffe,  President  Burton  of  Smith,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  of  Vassar,  and  President  Pendleton  of  Wellesley. 

The  General  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College  has  recently 
voted  to  contribute  to  the  Bureau  a  proportion  of  the  Smith  Club's  quota 
for  five  years,  thus  signifying  that  the  experiment  is  of  more  than  local 
interest.  A  chain  of  bureaus,  organized  and  directed  by  alumnae  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  is  the  hope  ahead.  The  Appointment  Bureau 
of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  was  the 
pioneer  whose  success  smoothed  the  road  for  the  New  York  bureau. 
What  city  will  be  the  third  link  in  the  chain? 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

[The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete. 
Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44  Pinck- 
ney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publications  which 
you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non-graduates. 

Continued  from  the  July  number.  Fairbanks,    Lucy,     1891       (Mrs    Al- 

fBatchelder,    Alice    L.    1901.      Annual  vord)      Improving     the     interreg- 

report    of    the    general    secretary  num    in    Congregationalist,    7    Jan. 

Flershem,  Albertine  W.  1897  (Mrs 
Valentine)  The  domestic  instincts 
and  the  man  of  the  future  in  New 
Eng.  mag.  June. 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905  (Mrs 
Bradley)  In  the  market  place  in 
Woman's    home    companion,    July 

—  Looking  backward  in  Woman's 
home  comp.  Aug.  —  The  man  of 
property   in    Hampton's,   July. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899  (Mrs 
Conkling)  To  the  donor  of  sun- 
dry apples  in  Craftsman,   Oct. 

Higgins,  Olive  C.  1904  (Mrs 
Prouty)  When  I  was  married  in 
Amer.   mag.   Jan. 

Humphrey,  Zephine,  1896.  A 
church's  resurrection  in  Congre- 
gationalist, 11  Mar.  —  fA  portrait 
of  the   devil  in   Outlook,   29  July. 

—  Thank  time,  God's  angel  of 
comfort  and  healing  in  Congrega- 
tionalist, 27  May. 

Johnson,  Eleanor  H.  1894.  The  de- 
serter's children  in  Survey,  24 
June  —  The  new  school  of  archae- 
ology in  Outlook,  25  Mar.  —  Seri- 
ous careers  for  girl  graduates,  a 
plan  that  may  work  a  revolution 
in  settlement  work,  in  Congrega- 
tionalist, 29  July. 

Kneeland,  Clara  L.  1900.  The 
children's  church.  With  the  chil- 
dren in  Worcester  in  Congrega- 
tionalist, 2  Sept. 


for  the  year  ending  May  31,  191 1 
in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  19th  annual 
statement.  Lowell,  191 1,  pages  4- 
11  —  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  working 
girls  in  Religious  education,  June. 

Branch,  Anna  H.  1897.  The  boy 
Mansfield  in  American  mag.   Feb. 

Cutler,  Martha  H.  1897.  In  Har- 
per's bazar:  The  fall  wall  papers, 
Oct.  —  Furnishing  a  house  boat, 
July  —  Modern  bath  room,  Sept. — 
Restoring   a    farmhouse,   Aug. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898  (Mrs 
Bacon)  Crystal  in  Hampton's, 
Sept.  —  The  key  to  the  east  gate 
in  Ladies  home  jour.  July  —  Lega- 
cy in  Hampton's,  Apr.  —  A  ques- 
tion of  values  in  Good  house- 
keeping,  Oct. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  1904.  Hill-fantasy 
in  Atlantic,  Sept.  —  The  new  pen- 
tecost  in  Good  housekeeping,  Aug. 
—  Pursuit  in  Harper's,  May. 
tDu  Bois,  Lilian,  1888  (Mrs  Wheel- 
er) "Anti"  chivalry  in  Woman's 
jour.  30   Sept. 

Dunbar,  Olivia  H.  1894.  Defective 
children  in  school,  a  social  safe- 
guard in  Review  of  rev.  Apr.  — 
Doing  away  with  blindness  in 
Review  of  rev.  Aug.  —  They  that 
hunger  in  Harper's  bazar,   Sept. 

Dunton,  Edith  K.  1897.  Betty  Wales 
decides.     Phil.  Penn  pub.  co. 


*  Notification    of    omissions    or    corrections    is 
requested.      Copies      of     the     publications      are 
wanted    for    the    Alumnae    Collection, 
t  Already    in    Collection. 
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McPherson,    Elizabeth,    1907      (Mrs  Walker,  Emma  E.  1887.     Pretty  girl 

Wright)   Scaling  Mt.  Hood  in  Con-  questions  in  Ladies  home  journal, 

gregationalist,    5   Aug.  June. 

Newcomb,     Clara    W.     1906.       Two  Ward)    Alice>     l8g3       (Mrs     Bailey) 

songs:    Gray    sea.      Lost    song    in  The  glorification  of  Ezra  in  Con- 

Vision,  Summer  no.  gregationalist,  9  Sept. 

Perry,  Jennette   B.   1886   (Mrs   Lee)  ,„r              .    «....*■_  «                c 
t>,                   ,     .      ,v           ,      ,  yWestwood,  Elizabeth  H.  1903.     Ser- 
ine   coward     in    Woman  s    home  ,                     ,  , 

T   .  vants — or      domestic       labor.-'      in 
companion,  July. 

Russell,   Annie   M.    1886    (Mrs   Mar-  Metropolitan,  July, 

ble)   An  optimists   year  book.     N.  Wild>  Laura  H-  l892-     Less  dia£n°- 

Y.     Crowell.  s*s    and    more    cure    in    Congrega- 

Scudder,    Vida    D.    1884.      Forerun-  tionalist,   10  Sept. 

ners  in  Atlantic,  Aug.  Wood,     Georgia,      1892-1893        (Mrs 

fTallant,  Alice  W.  1897.     A  study  of  Pangborn)  fBroken  glass  in  Scrib- 

fever  in  the  puerperium  in  Worn-  ners,  Aug.  —  From  an  Adirondack 

an's  medical  journal,  Jan.  note-book  in  Outlook,  2  Sept.  —  In- 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  1904.  Women  terventions.  N.  Y.  Scribner  — 
and  children  who  make  men's  Prayer  in  Bookman,  Aug.  —  Rub- 
clothes  in  Survey,  1  Apr.  ber  stamp  in  Scribner  Sept. 

HOR.  OD.  II,  6 

(Translated  by  Elizabeth  Learoyd) 

Septimius,  comrade  ever  ready 

To  view  Cantabria's  restive  land, 

Or  Maura's  surging  flood,  or  Gades, 

Or  barb'rous  Syrtes'  shifting  sand; 

O!  that  the  peace  of  Argive  Tibur 
Might  safely  shelter  my  old  age, 
The  bygone  toils  of  war  forgotten 
And   every   weary  pilgrimage. 

If  this  the  cruel   Fates  deny  me, 

I'll  seek  Galaesus'  pleasant  stream, 

Whose  skin-clad  sheep  still  browse  at  leisure 

Where  Greek  Phalanthus   ruled  supreme. 

To  me,  there  smiles  no  fairer  corner, 
For  here  the  luscious  olives  vie 
With  famed  Vena f rum,  and  its  honeys 
Hymettus'   golden   stores   defy. 

Here  Jove  grants  milder  skies  in  winter 

And  hastes  the  spring;  here,  fertile  vines 

On  kindly  Aulon,  know  no  envy 

Of  rich  Falernia's  mellow  wines. 

Thus  yonder  peaceful  hillside  summons 
Both  thee  and  me;  there,  at  the  end, 
Let  fall  thy  tears  o'er  my  warm  ashes, 
A  tribute  due  thy  poet  friend. 


SOME  JOURNALISTIC  EXPERIENCES  IN 
GERMANY 

Edith  vom  Baur  Van  Hook 

An  American  newspaper  correspondent,  long  a  resident  of  Berlin, 
and  a  most  contented  exile,  said  that  the  years  spent  in  the  Kaiser's 
capital  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the  monotony  of 
newspaper  work  in  the  United  States,  where,  broadly  speaking,  there 
are  but  four  kinds  of  news :  Politics,  Crime,  Divorce,  and  Fire.  But 
an  endless  variety  of  events  is  constantly  taking  place  in  Berlin.  The 
fascinating  kaleidoscope  of  life  in  a  European  capital  is  not  excelled 
anywhere.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  this  center  of  world  politics  any 
length  of  time,  without  becoming  interested  in  all  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  and  even  roused  by  the  hot  battles  between  the  various  political 
parties  in  the  Reichstag. 

Berlin  as  a  cosmopolitan  center  closely  rivals  Paris.  People  of  all 
nations  form  little  colonies  there  during  the  winter,  whose  members 
either  expect  to  contribute  to  the  general  gaiety,  or  come  to  seek  enter- 
tainment. Hence  the  cry  for  novelty  in  art,  music,  and  the  drama,  is 
excessively  stimulated.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  a  Mecca  for  one  with 
a  nose  for  news.  I  decided  to  spend  a  winter  in  Berlin,  knowing  that 
there  would  be  much  to  encourage  a  journalistic  instinct,  and  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  Americans  who  did  not  happen  to  be  in  Berlin  that 
winter  ought  at  least  to  be  told  all  that  was  going  on  there. 

I  had  had  several  years  of  editorial  experience  in  New  York,  which 
I  hoped  would  stand  me  in  good  stead,  and  as  I  have  always  spoken 
German,  I  feared  no  difficulties  in  encountering  the  language  or  the 
people.  I  have  always  maintained  that  an  educated  woman,  endowed 
with  health  and  equipped  with  a  working  knowledge  of  German,  French, 
and  English,  and  the  vade  mecum  of  stenography  and  typewriting,  need 
not  fear  becoming  stranded  in  any  civilized  country  in  the  world.  So 
I  resolved  to  test  this  theory  in  Germany's  metropolis.  I  was  traveling 
alone,  and  arrived  in  Berlin  a  total  stranger.  A  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper  was  an  entering  wedge, 
and  through  his  colleagues  I  soon  gained  a  survey  of  the  situation. 

I  learned  that  the  Associated  Press  took  care  of  all  the  official  news, 
the  events  at  Court,  and  all  but  the  anecdotal  side  of  the  Imperial 
family.  Our  important  dailies  here  each  have  their  representative  who 
cables  what  he  thinks  the  Americans  will  like  to  read,  and  what  the 
policy  of  his  paper  will  permit.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  between 
the  short  paragraphs  about  a  commercial  treaty  or  the  tonnage  of  the 
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latest  battleship,  and  a  list  of  Americans  recently  arrived  at  a  fashion- 
able hotel  or  touring  the  Black  Forest  in  their  car,  many  events  ought 
to  be  recounted  to  which  the  American  interest  might  be  extended.  A 
subsequent  acquaintance  with  American  newspapers  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi showed  me  that  these  publications  are  content  with  an  occasional 
travel  letter  from  a  prominent  citizen  "doing  Europe,"  telling  the  read- 
ers of  his  home  paper  all  about  the  "queer  Germans  and  how  slow 
everything  is  here  compared  to  things  at  home,"  winding  up  perhaps 
with  much  emphasis  on  the  difference  in  the  food.  As  for  the  foreign 
news  in  the  eastern  dailies  not  personally  represented,  they  are  ap- 
parently dependent  on  their  more  prosperous  rivals  for  the  reprinting 
of  foreign  news. 

After  several  months  I  had  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  cable  service 
of  an  American  news  syndicate.  My  day  was  spent  in  scanning 
rapidly  twenty  newspapers  each  morning,  published  in  all  parts  of  the 
German  Empire.  Items  that  might  be  of  interest  to  Americans  were 
clipped,  translated,  condensed,  and  cabled  before  noon.  Then  there  was 
a  "kleine  pause,"  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  same  search  was 
made  through  the  evening  editions  of  the  same  twenty  papers.  This 
sounds  like  a  simple  and  pleasant  pastime,  but  the  pitfalls  were  many. 
The  responsibility  and  the  necessity  for  speed  made  it  a  harrowing  and 
nerve-racking  occupation.  German  newspapers,  in  the  universal  policy 
of  economy,  have  a  way  of  copying  news  several  days  old,  giving  no 
credit  to  the  original  source,  and  with  a  mere  change  of  date,  make  it 
look  like  new.  Occasionally  these  morsels  look  very  appetizing,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  one  that  has  escaped  the  devouring  eye  when  first 
served  in  cold  formal  North  German  guise,  and  reappears  from  the 
maze  of  a  periodic  sentence  in  intelligible  humanized  language  of  the 
genial  Muenchener  Neueste  Nachrichten.  Though  the  classification  of 
news  in  German  papers — the  same  column  appears  in  the  exact  corner 
of  the  same  paper  year  in  and  year  out — simplifies  this  task,  yet  it  does 
not  eliminate  all  dangers,  because  of  the  crowded  arrangement  of  the 
material,  the  microscopic  type,  and  the  poor  printing  of  all  German  news- 
papers. 

One  morning,  after  but  a  few  weeks  of  this  work, — it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Servian  war  scare, — I  arrived  at  the  office  where  I  found  a 
note  from  my  chief  saying  that  he  had  bought  a  revolver  and  had  de- 
parted for  Vienna.  Austria  had  sent  her  obstreperous  neighbor  an  ulti- 
matum that  day,  and  war  seemed  inevitable.  The  excitement  in  Vienna 
was  intense,  and  the  head  of  the  staff  decided  he  would  have  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  it.  This  left  me  sole  representative  in  Germany  for  the 
syndicate.     Fortunately  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  Austria's  capital 
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until  the  war  cloud  blew  over,  and  there  seemed  a  standstill  of  events 
for  a  week  in  the  Fatherland.  If  some  accident  had  befallen  the  Kaiser 
or  any  member  of  his  family  during  that  time,  or  the  Opera  House  had 
blown  up,  or  one  of  a  thousand  other  similar  things  had  happened, 
Berlin  would  have  had  to  see  a  woman  gathering  news.  As  far  as  I 
know  there  are  no  women  reporters  in  Germany,  and  it  seems  at 
present  as  if  they  had  no  intention  of  invading  that  field.  But  women 
are  well  represented  among  the  writers  of  feuilletons,  those  short 
essays,  half  editorial,  half  informative,  which  greet  the  reader  on  the 
front  page  of  German  newspapers.  This  work  demands  a  skilled  hand, 
an  individual  style,  and  is  not  remunerative.  The  women's  magazines 
will  accept  almost  anything,  but  not  many  of  them  are  financed  well 
enough  to  offer  any  pay  to  contributors. 

Although  Germany  gave  birth  to  the  Press  in  the  modern  sense,  she 
has  been  the  last  to  allow  it  an  honorable  position.  A  foreign  cor- 
respondent in  Berlin  states  that  the  social  status  of  a  journalist  to  this 
day  in  Germany  is  almost  as  low,  if  not  lower — in  the  opinions  of  many 
otherwise  intelligent  persons — than  that  of  a  street  sweeper.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  prominent  American  who  came  to  Berlin,  and  whose  coming 
was  announced  to  the  Kaiser.  The  Kaiser  was  very  anxious  to  meet  him, 
and  sent  orders  through  the  Court  Marshal  that  the  name  of  this  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  should  be  placed  on  the  list  for  the  Court  invita- 
tions to  ceremonies.  An  officer  from  the  Court  Marshal's  department 
called  on  the  American  at  the  latter's  hotel  to  bring  him  the  news  that 
the  Kaiser  proposed  to  do  him  this  special  honor,  and  incidentally  asked 
him  to  be  kind  enough  to  state  on  a  form  his  name,  address,  and  pro- 
fession. The  American  sat  down,  and  after  much  consideration,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  many  activities,  he  put  down  "journalist."  The  paper 
was  sent  to  the  Court  Marshal's  office.  On  the  following  day  a  much 
decorated  functionary  called  again  on  the  newspaper  man,  placed  a 
paper  in  front  of  him,  and  said:  "Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  you  put  'journal- 
ist/ Would  you  mind  writing  something  else?"  The  American  looked 
up  in  astonishment  and  said:  "Why  should  I  write  something  else? 
I  am  a  journalist."  "Oh,"  said  the  Court  functionary,  "journalists  in 
Germany  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  court."  Whereupon  the  American, 
amused  at  this  distinction,  luckily  remembered  that  he  had  for  a  short 
time  taught  in  a  school  in  his  youth.  So  he  wrote  "schoolmaster,"  and 
the  Court  representative,  bowing,  said:  "That  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory." But  the  tendency  represented  by  that  story  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  gradually  disappear,  for  since  the  Kaiser  spoke  of  American 
editors  as  commanding  generals,  even  the  conservative  Germans  have 
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awakened   to   the   fact   that   you   need   not   necessarily   be   a   scoundrel 
because  you  happen  to  write  for  the  daily  papers. 

In  the  free  lance  work  which  I  next  took  up,  I  met  everywhere 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  generosity.  I  remember  particularly  the 
superintendent  of  a  group  of  cooperative  tenements  who  could  not  do 
enough  for  me  in  showing  me  around  the  colony  of  houses.  I  told  him 
that  I  came  from  the  United  States,  and  wanted  to  tell  the  Americans 
about  the  life  of  this  confederation  of  working  people  in  a  big  city. 
He  told  me  that  his  nephew  had  emigrated  to  Minnesota  ten  years  ago, 
so  naturally  he  was  much  interested  in  all  things  American.  He  was 
flattered  to  think  that  the  undertaking  of  which  he  was  part  owner 
and  head  was  worth  an  investigation  from  a  foreigner,  and  he  showed 
me  from  the  common  laundries  under  the  roof  to  the  store  rooms  and 
cellars,  with  all  the  pride  of  ownership.  I  was  then  introduced  to  his 
wife,  in  their  seven  room  flat  for  which  they  paid  seven  dollars  a 
month.  We  sat  on  the  balcony  which  overlooked  beautiful  flower 
beds  and  the  children's  playground.  My  hostess  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  grumble  about  her  home,  because  "the  dust  did  come  in  so," 
but  when  I  told  her  of  the  conditions  in  this  country  on  the  East  side, 
she  admitted  that  there  were  some  advantages  in  being  a  member  of 
the  Housing  Association.  A  visit  to  the  outdoor  school  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  rewarded  by  the  same  kindliness  toward 
a  stranger  on  the  part  of  the  headmaster  there,  and  an  appreciation  of 
another's  interest  in  his  hobby.  Books  were  thrust  on  me  by  people 
who  had  never  seen  me  before  and,  whether  I  was  in  a  municipal 
bureau  or  seeking  a  private  interview,  no  trouble  was  spared  to  tell 
the  "Dame  aus  Amerika"  what  she  had  come  to  find  out.  Collecting 
material  of  this  sort  for  a  magazine  article,  is  slow  work  and  sometimes 
very  discouraging.  There  are  delays  of  days  and  sometimes  weeks 
which  seem  incomprehensible  to  one  used  to  the  American  manner  of 
getting  a  thing  done.  It  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  get  a  book  out  of 
the  Royal  Library,  which  when  it  means  a  trip  from  the  other  end  of 
town  each  time  by  Berlin's  notoriously  slow  locomotion,  involves  a 
prodigal  waste  of  time.  When  an  article  is  finally  completed,  the  photo- 
graphs procured,  and  despatched  to  the  home  country,  a  long,  weary 
wait  begins.  It  takes  more  hope  and  optimism  to  continue  in  this  work 
when  three  thousand  miles  removed  from  one's  market  than  when  one 
is  directly  on  the  scene.  Unless  a  subject  has  been  discussed  with  an 
editor  beforehand,  or  one  is.  experienced  and  well  known  in  a  certain 
line  of  work  the  chances  of  acceptance  are  slight.  Editorial  policies 
and  public  interest — fickle  factors  to  deal  with — throw  heavy  odds 
against  the  free  lance  if  she  is  a  beginner. 
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It  is  the  way  of  a  young  enthusiast  when  first  confronted  with 
certain  conditions  in  large  European  cities  where  many  of  our  prob- 
lems have  been  solved,  to  wonder  why  we  have  them  at  all  when  here 
are  practical  solutions  in  effect.  So,  whether  in  the  instinct  of  a  re- 
former, or  as  a  mere  disseminator  of  news,  she  hurls  accounts  of  these 
Utopian  conditions  at  unsuspecting  publishers  which  most  probably 
never  reach  the  public.  Some  editors  tell  us  that  one  article  on  a 
European  subject  is  all  their  readers  want  for  a  year,  but  I  for  my 
part,  no  longer  being  a  hopeful  contributor  with  an  ulterior  motive, 
venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  over  there 
waiting  to  be  written  up  which  the  American  public  is  going  to  like  and 
from  which  it  would  eventually  derive  a  great  deal  of  profit.  For  in- 
stance, to  choose  but  one  case,  if  we  had  more  accounts  of  recreations 
abroad,  of  those  delightful  excursions  on  the  Spree,  the  Elbe,  or  the 
Seine,  of  the  observation  of  old  customs  on  holidays,  the  pageants,  the 
military  processions,  something  might  eventually  be  done  for  those 
workers,  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  on  a  free  day, 
who  almost  dread  the  coming  of  a  Decoration  Day,  or  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  because  of  their  emptiness,  and  finally  in  despair,  decide  to  go  to 
bed. 

However,  we  look  now  to  our  exchange  professors  to  furnish  the 
main  items  of  winter  news  from  Germany.  As  long  as  these  apostles 
of  Jeffersonian  simplicity  at  home,  become  involved  in  the  etiquette  of 
a  Schleppencour,  and  the  precedence  of  their  respective  wives  causes 
a  diplomatic  tangle,  our  club  corners  and  tea  tables  will  be  supplied 
with  talk  enough,  and  the  cables  will  be  too  busy  for  other  news. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


In  the  last  two 
ONCE  MORE  numbers  of  the 
CONCERNING    Quarterly  Miss 

ALUMNAE        Johnson     and     Miss 

TRUSTEES  Wells  have  opened 
the  discussion  of 
our  method  of  electing  Alumnae  Trustees 
in  a  manner  at  once  clear  and  interest- 
ing. They  invite  us  all  to  say  our  word 
on  the  subject  and  I  am  accepting  their 
kind  invitation  with  gratitude,  albeit 
with  some  trepidation. 

Miss  Wells,  who  simplifies  our 
dilemma,  asks  if  we  want  a  true  nomi- 
nating committee  or  if  we  want  the  local 
clubs  to  nominate  and  the  central  com- 
mittee to  act  as  a  polling  committee. 

After  four  years  of  service  on  the 
nominating  committee  under  our  present 
plan,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  make  the  local  clubs  officially 
a  part  of  the  nominating  machinery. 
They  have  few  meetings,  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  know  each  others'  plans  and 
to  exchange  views  with  one  another,  it 
is  hard  to  find  out  the  opinions  of  their 
own  members,  it  is  hard  for  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Alumnae  Association  to  find 
out  and  explain  away  their  difficulties 
and  even  to  get  their  returns  into  her 
hands  on  time,  after  weeks  of  work. 
Moreover,  by  dealing  only  with  the  local 
clubs  the  many  scattered  alumnae  who 
have  no  neighboring  Smith  Club  to  join 
are  cut  off  from  taking  part  in  the 
nomination. 

I  am  not  averse  to  putting  the  whole 
matter  into  the  hands  of  a  real,  central 
nominating  committee  and  letting  them 
select  the  nominees  and  prepare  the  bal- 
lot. Yet  I  should  think  they  would  find 
suggestions  helpful  and  so  I  should  pre- 
fer to  let  them  get  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  wishes  of  all  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion by  dealing  with  them  direct. 

Some  such  plan  as  is  used  by  the  Will- 


iams Alumni  seems  feasible, — this  plan 
for  example : — 

The  nominating  committee  sends  out 
blanks  to  each  member  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  who  writes  down  the  names 
of  two  or  three  candidates  and  returns 
the  blank.  All  the  names  received  in 
this  way,  which  are  suggested  by  a  given 
number  of  people,  say  twenty-five  or 
fifty,  are  considered  by  the  nominating 
committee,  and  they  select  three  for  the 
final  ballot,  the  choice  being  left  entirely 
to  them ;  that  is,  the  committee  is  not 
bound  to  present  the  three  names  which 
have  the  largest  backing.  They  treat  the 
returned  blanks  as  suggestions  and  pick 
the  three  candidates  who  seem  to  them 
most  suitable.  After  the  first  year  the 
nomination  blank  for  the  next  year  can 
be  sent  and  returned  with  the  trustee 
ballot  for  the  current  year — a  proceeding 
which  will  save  much  time,  labor,  and 
postage. 

This  plan  does  away  with  much  of  the 
clumsiness  and  complexity  of  our  pres- 
ent plan  and  relieves  local  clubs  of  a 
difficult  job,  but  it  would  still  allow  them 
the  chance  for  informal  discussion  of 
candidates.  The  Nominating  Committee 
still  retains  the  benefit  of  suggestions 
from  north,  south,  and  west. 

An  alternative  plan  would  be  to  let 
the  alumnae  do  their  own  nominating 
directly  to  the  committee.  That  is,  the 
return  blanks  would  be  received  and  the 
names  of  the  three  candidates  receiving 
most  votes  would  constitute  the  final 
ballot.  In  this  case  the  committee  is  a 
polling  committee,  but  it  still  deals 
directly  with  the  individual  alumna — to 
my  mind  a  great  gain. 

I  said  that  all  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  should  have  the  chance  to 
make  nominations,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize in  this  connection  two  important 
points :      i.     The    privilege    of    electing 
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Trustees    was    given    to    the   associated 
alumnae,   i.   e.   the  Alumnae  Association. 

2.  Every  alumna  can  have  this  privi- 
lege if  she  desires  it,  for  if  she  lacks 
the  dollar  to  pay  her  yearly  dues  and 
will  explain  her  case  to  the  president  or 
treasurer  of  the  association,  her  dues 
may  be  remitted. 

The  plans  given  above  are  only  offered 
as  suggestions.  They  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, but  they  are  less  complicated 
than  our  present  plan  and  avoid  some 
of  its  worst  features.  Simplicity  and 
the  definite  fixing  of  responsibility  are 
what  we  need. 

Ellen  T.  Emerson,  1901. 

I  hadn't  the  slight- 
THE  TIME  est  intention  of 
HAS  COME  speaking  up  in  meet- 
ing, because  Miss 
Bliss  and  I  sent  out  a  few  feelers  long 
ago  "and,"  said  we,  hopefully  and  almost 
confidently,  "these,  in  addition  to  the 
people  who  will  speak  voluntarily,  will 
make  the  program  so  full  that  probably 
we  will  have  to  cut  one  or  two  off  until 
next  time." 

And  now  the  time  has  come,  and  ap- 
parently just  four  people  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Now  isn't  that  remark- 
able? Can  you  believe  it  of  a  great  club 
like  this?  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I 
am  thoroughly  disgusted  and  as  for  the 
chairman — she  frankly  confesses  that 
she  is  almost  on  the  point  of  sending  in 
her  resignation.  (Of  course  it  would 
never  be  accepted,  but  it's  a  bad  thing 
to  have  to  think  about.) 

For  the  past  two  years  you  have  been 
told  in  more  or  less  honeyed  accents  that 
you  really  weren't  making  the  most  of 
your  woman's  privilege.  You  have  been 
scolded  in  a  more  or  less  homeopathic 
manner  and  you  have  been  given  sugar- 
coated  pills  of  remonstrance. 

Now  the  accents  which  this  particular 
talk  represents  aren't  in  the  least  hon- 
eyed, and  the  pills  I  am  dealing  out 
have  never  seen  sugar. 

The   sad   thing  about  any   scolding   is 


the  fact  that  the  people  who  don't  need 
it  take  it  most  to  heart.  I  certainly  am 
sorry  for  that,  and  I  herewith  make 
them  my  apologies.  Some  blessed  few 
among  you  have  sent  splendid  voluntary 
contributions;  some  have  responded  de- 
lightfully to  our  begging  letters.  You 
have  enjoyed  the  articles  from  all  of 
them.  And  we  have  realized  that  some 
who  have  declined  were  really  unable 
to  do  otherwise.  All  these  do  we  hold 
in  grateful  remembrance,  but  their  num- 
ber is  as  few  as  were  the  righteous  in 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (I  put  the  major 
part  of  this  paragraph  in  italics  because 
I  am  almost  sure  that  I  shall  want  to 
be  judged  by  it  rather  than  by  what  I 
feel  is  to  follow.) 

We  really  would  like  to  find  what  the 
matter  is.  You  aren't  all  waiting  to  be 
asked,  individually,  are  you?  If  you  are, 
don't  wait  any  longer.  You  are  all  in- 
vited, nay  more,  you  are  urgently  re- 
quested to  talk  about  anything  in  the 
universe,  or  out  of  it,  for  that  matter, 
if  you  are  so  minded.  Besides  not  being 
able  to  write  a  personal  letter  to  every 
club  member,  we  are  utterly  dis- 
couraged. Out  of  every  dozen  we  write 
we  get  three  or  four  heart-warming  re- 
plies saying  "certainly  we  will  do  our 
best",  and  you  will  all  testify  that  their 
best  is  usually  very  superior;  four  or 
five  refusals, — we  know,  of  course,  that 
not  everyone  can  give  us  something ;  and 
three  or  four  never  intimate  in  any 
way  that  the  postman  ever  got  our  let- 
ters to  their  doors.  "Incredible !"  you 
say.    It  surely  ought  to  be. 

And  all  this  effort,  mind  you,  when 
the  department  is  supposed  to  be  entirely 
social  and  informal  and  free  for  all, 
and  all  that  the  editors  are  supposed  to 
do  is  to  stick  in  an  occasional  semicolon 
and  see  that  you  don't  unduly  crowd  the 
formal  ladies  in  the  front  or  the  infor- 
mation in  the  back. 

Speaking  of  which — haven't  you  any- 
thing at  all  to  say  about  the  Quarterly? 
Can  you  really  read  the  whole  thing 
without  reacting  in   any  way?     Do  you 
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agree  with  everything?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  talk  over  some  particular  article 
in  this  club  room,  or  discuss  some  ques- 
tion about  college  affairs?  Don't  you 
think  anything  about  anything,  any- 
where ?  Why,  I  would  rather  be  a  class 
treasurer  for  a  hundred  years  (and  I 
have  been  for  nearly  that),  and  beg  for 
taxes  on  bended  knee,  than  to  try  to  get 
you  all  to  talk  when  you  have  made  up 
your  intelligent  gentlewomanly  minds 
that  you  won't.  There  is  usually  some- 
thing get-at-able  about  a  person's  reason 
for  not  paying  taxes,  but  to  find  a  tan- 
gible reason  for  a  woman's  refusing  to 
talk  is  hard,  very  hard.  I  should  like 
an  interview  of  about  five  minutes  with 
the  man,  woman,  or  child  who  first 
uttered  that  outrageous  sentiment — 
"Silence  is  golden." 

If  nothing  in  the  Quarterly  appeals 
to  you,  if  the  opportunity  which  it  tries 
to  give  for  discussion  and  just  plain 
chatting  is  worth  nothing,  then  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  the 
Quarterly.  What  is  it?  Suggest  some 
way  of  putting  it  right,  and  if  we  don't 
agree  with  you,  we'll  say  so. 

If  nothing  in  your  brain,  heart,  or  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  worth  talking 
about  then — well,  then  I  guess  the  Quar- 
terly had  better  go  out  of  business. 

The  undergraduates  have  a  paper — the 
Smith  College  Weekly.  In  it  there  is 
a  public  opinion  department  where  whole 
questions  of  college  policy  are  hashed 
brown  from  week  to  week.  They  talk, 
and  they  talk  back  in  a  delightful 
fashion.  Your  universe  is  larger  than 
a  college  campus. 

Perhaps  you  are  "busy."  Of  course 
you  are,  probably  if  you  weren't,  you 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  that 
would  be  worth  the  saying.  And,  here 
is  a  secret,  we  are  busy  too.  The  Quar- 
terly can  not  pay  salaries  so  high  that 
we  can  afford  to  devote  all  our  waking 
hours  to  hunting  material  for  it,  writ- 
ing for  it,  and  editing  it?    Far  from  it. 

And,  after  all,  we  are  working  at  the 
Quarterly  for  you,  we  are  trying  to  do 
it  well  for  you,  and  it  is  for  you  to  give 


us  a  bit  of  active  cooperation.  Please, 
oh  please,  take  your  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  club  room  and  give  us  a 
thousand  words ! 

I  meant  to  end  this  philippic  right 
here,  but,  being  a  woman,  I  am  mortally 
afraid  that  I  have  offended  the  entire 
club.  If  I  have,  I  am  sorry, — and  yet, 
— if  I  have  offended  you  so  much  that 
you  are  inspired  to  get  up  and  say  so, 
it  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Please  read  the  italicized  paragraph 
once  more.  EmTH  Xaqmi  Hill^  ^ 

The  failure  to  find 
A  the   exact  word  for 

FORGOTTEN       a  given  occasion  is 
TONGUE  an   experience  com- 

mon to  all,  which 
we  meet  according  to  the  lines  in  which 
our  minds  are  run.  We  may  impatiently 
seize  another  word,  disregarding  shades 
of  meaning,  or  perhaps  adding  an 
apologetic  "as  it  were,"  to  show  that 
we  realize  its  shortcomings ;  we  may 
make  a  circumlocution  to  explain  our 
meaning  or  use  a  slang  phrase  to  divert 
our  hearer's  mind ;  but  few  of  us  are 
brave  enough  to  coin  a  word  to  fit  the 
case,  even  with  the  shining  example  of 
the  Jabberwock  before  us. 

To  the  young,  however,  all  things  are 
possible,  and  they  solve  such  questions 
with  directness  and  simplicity.  Before 
me  now  lies  a  gray-covered  blank-book, 
its  pages  filled  with  lots  of  uncouth 
words  and  their  definitions,  written  in 
the  hand  of  the  copy-books  of  our  youth. 
This  modest  volume  is  the  dictionary  of 
a  language  invented  by  some  of  us  in 
our  young  days,  when  we  found  the 
English  tongue  too  limited  for  our 
needs.  Our  method  was  even  simpler 
than  that  of  Air.  Lewis  Carroll.  If  we 
desired  a  word,  each  of  the  two  or  three 
of  us  who  were  gathered  together  con- 
tributed a  letter  or  a  syllable.  These 
we  combined  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  were  given — and  behold !  the 
word  was  made.  Only  rarely  did  we 
doctor     the     result     for     the     sake     of 
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euphony.  Usually  we  were  well  satis- 
fied with  our  creations,  and  if  not,  we 
were,  like  most  children,  ready  to  ac- 
cept what  fell  from  the  hand  of  fate, 
however  vigorously  we  might  have  op- 
posed human  decrees. 

As  I  read  the  book  now,  I  find  that 
my  mind  is  held  not  so  much  by  the 
words  themselves  as  by  the  definitions, 
which  show  what  our  twelve-year-old 
minds  were  trying  to  express.  Even 
now  I  know  of  no  English  word  to  re- 
place "Bubnub,  adjective:  when  on  a 
ihill,  feeling  as  if  you  must  run  down," 
but  I  have  not  outgrown  the  feeling. 
"Blinkdio,  the  way  a  room  looks  when 
you  look  in  the  window  after  the  lamps 
are  lighted,''  needs  no  Little  Match  Girl 
to  make  its  meaning  clear.  "Folly",  (it 
was  not  our  fault  that  our  syllables 
sometimes  made  a  "real  word")  "how 
the  rain  sounds  when  it  comes  down  on 
a  roof  or  umbrella" ;  "Treethy,  the  way 
fields  look,  with  a  cow  grazing,  a  little 
biook  running  along,  etc.";  "Evo,  the 
way  you  feel  in  the  dark,  as  though 
there  were  someone  else  near  you"  ;— 
if  I  have  given  up  trying  to  find  their 
English  equivalents,  it  is  not  because  I 
have  ceased  to  need  them  in  my  grown- 
up years. 

Other  words  bring  back  my  school- 
days and  their  happenings  with  sudden 
vividness.  "Brickus,  the  way  you  walk 
when  you  go  up  to  speak  a  piece" :  did 
I  not  walk  after  that  fashion  to  the 
ordeal  set  for  every  third  Friday? 
"Zomus,  feeling,  when  you  see  a  pencil, 
as  if  you  must  use  it" — surely  that  was 
the  feeling  that  was  my  undoing  once 
in  the  French  class  when  I  fell  before 
the  temptation  of  my  newly  pointed  pen- 
cil. I  was  only  scribbling  idly,  but  of 
course  Madame  pounced  upon  me  and 
made  the  punishment  fit  the  crime  by 
ordering  me  to  write  "crayonncr"  ten 
times  at  recess  and  carry  the  paper  to 
the  Principal.  As  I  was  not  alone  in 
my  disgrace,  I  felt  it  the  less.  Cer- 
tainly nobody  ever  accused  the  members 
of    our    class    of   being   "renub,   goody- 


good,  good-acting  in  school."  "Lam- 
cumtickle"  (evidently  four  of  us  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  this  word),  "hating  to 
have  a  fuss  made  over  you,"  brings  be- 
fore me  a  stubby  little  girl  of  ten  being 
drawn  reluctantly  upon  her  teacher's 
knee  and  asked  if  she  liked  to  be  kissed. 
And  I  still  feel  for  that  teacher  when 
I  remember  the  cautious  reply,  "Well, 
it  depends  on  who  does  it." 

We  were  as  keen  as  other  children  in 
our  observations  on  human  nature,  and 
quick  to  seek  words  to  describe  them. 
There  is  concentrated  scorn  in  "Mousey, 
hanging  around  for  compliments,  food, 
etc."  "Carbuck,  pretending  not  to  like 
boys  when  you  do,"  might  prove  of  posi- 
tive value  to  the  modern  novelist. 
"Nottle,  like  girls  who  have  sewing- 
circles  and  private  theatricals  that  break 
right  up,"  bespeaks  a  bitter  experience 
which  can  hardly  have  failed  to  follow 
some  of  us  into  later  life.  If  our  gen- 
erations of  New  England  ancestry  had 
made  us  exacting,  they  also  lent  gen- 
tleness to  the  definition  of  a  word  which 
shall  be  nameless,  "a  very  little  com- 
mon, not  quite  refined" — a  far  call  from 
the   one   which   meant   simply   "vulgar." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this 
was  a  secret  language,  known  only  to 
the  favored  few.  If  I  had  forgotten 
this  point,  it  would  have  been  borne  in 
upon  me  afresh  by  the  discovery  of  three 
separate  words,  with  careful  cross-ref- 
erences, each  bearing  the  legend,  "any- 
thing you  want  it  to  mean,  a  word  made 
to  tease  people  with"  (let  the  hyper- 
critical quarrel  with  the  place  of  the 
preposition).  Truly  an  innocent  device 
to  confound  those  outside  the  circle ! 

It  may  be  noted  that  our  needs  ran  to 
adjectives.  From  these  we  made  ab- 
stract nouns  by  adding  the  ending 
"ness,"  but  for  the  most  part  we  seem 
to  have  found  the  things  of  the  world 
properly  fitted  with  names.  Of  verbs, 
too,  there  is  but  a  scanty  supply,  yet 
even  as  I  write,  one  of  them  is  forcing 
itself  upon  my  attention  until  I  must 
even    stop   to   ponder   on    it :    "Kake,   to 
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keep  on  one  subject  forever."  Am  I 
indeed  illustrating  it  too  accurately? 
It  is  wonderful  how  interesting  we  find 
reminiscences — when  they  are  our  own. 
Shall  a  word  of  my  own  making  rise 
to  reproach  me  at  this  late  date? 
Shades  of  a  forgotten  language  forbid ! 
Alice  Weld  Tallant,  i8q7- 

"Sleep  sweet  within 
"SLEEP  this  quiet  room, 

SWEET"  O      thou,      whoe'er 

thou  art — "  etc. 

As  a  general  thing  I  abhor  statistics, 
with  the  blind  fury  of  one  to  whom 
numbers  are  meaningless  and  who  is 
unable  to  get  any  real  sense  of  the  dif- 
ference between  ten  thousand  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand;  but  for  one  exact  figure 
I  yearn  with  a  great  desire.  In  how 
many  bedrooms  in  the  United  States,  I 
wonder,  are  hanging  copies  of  the  lines 
quoted  above,  and  their  miserable  asso- 
ciates— the  mildest  and  most  benignant 
lines  ever  written,  but  to  my  mind  the 
most  odious.     I  bar  none. 

It  touches  me  very  much  to  recall  my 
first  encounter  with  Sleep  Sweet — clear, 
vivid  incident  in  the  dim  old  days. 
There  it  hung  on  the  wall — exquisitely 
printed  and  bordered  with  little  wild 
roses,  very  small,  pink,  and  dainty — a 
refreshment  to  the  eyes  as  well  as  to  the 
soul.  I  read  the  lines  twice, — and  what 
a  pleasant  calm  came  over  me !  I  was 
not  about  to  sleep  in  that  room,  but  I 
wished  deeply  that  I  were.  In  much 
the  same  way  I  remember  the  time  when 
"The  Bells  of  Shandon"  was  my  favorite 
poem,  and  the  time  when  I  was  in  love 
— my  first  love — with  my  uncle's  thor- 
oughly unattractive  office  boy;  but  these 
recollections  bring  no  such  attendrisse- 
ment  as  the  thought  of  the  innocent  girl 
who  stood  enchanted  before  Sleep 
Sweet. 

It  would  be  a  long  and  a  cynical  re- 
cital, my  emotional  history  in  connection 
with  these  lines;  the  initial  ardor,  the 
calmer  affection,  the  settled  attachment, 
then,  reluctantly  admitted,  the  first 
poisonous  suspicion  of  the  contempt  bred 


by  familiarity,  and  afterward,  in  rapid 
crescendo,  the  disenchantment,  the  aver- 
sion, the  loathing,  and  finally  the  apo- 
plectic passion  of  hatred.  Now,  like 
those  sufferers  born  with  a  morbid  an- 
tipathy for  snakes  or  for  cats,  who  with- 
out seeing  the  abhorred  object  can  feel 
its  presence,  I  am  made  aware  of  Sleep 
Sweet  by  some  special  sense,  as  I  cross 
the  threshold  and  before  I  scan  the 
walls.  Honor  to  civilization  and  to  the 
iron  bonds  of  artificial  courtesy  that 
enable  one  to  continue  pleasantly  chat- 
ting with  one's  hostess  while  inwardly 
one  rages  like  a  cave-man  at  the  de- 
tested sentiments  in  their  decorative 
border,  leering  from  the  wall !  Can  it 
really  be  that  there  once  was  a  time 
wrhen  they  beamed  with  a  calm,  soft 
radiance,  impelling  as  potently  as  gentle 
darkness  itself  to  the  slumber  they 
recommend?  Whereas  now — "I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  do!"  is  the  only  response 
awakened  by  the  benevolent  invitation. 

I  have  forgotten,  if  I  ever  knew,  who 
first  perpetrated  these  verses.  I  may 
be  blaspheming  against  Mrs.  Hemans, 
or  Julia  Ward  Howe,  or  Milton,  or  Kip- 
ling, but  I  do  not  care.  The  two  lines 
that  I  have  given  may  not  even  be  cor- 
rectly quoted;  I  hope  they  are  not. 
They  have  marred  too  many  an  earthly 
paradise  for  me.  One  room  in  particu- 
lar rises  before  my  eyes,  the  most 
perfectly  appointed  guest  room  that  I 
know,  the  dainty  consummation  of  com- 
fort, the  room  that  above  all  others 
fills  its  occupant  with  conflicting,  tumult- 
uous desires, — to  bathe,  to  mend,  to 
manicure,  to  write  letters,  to  get  into  bed 
and  read  ten  or  twelve  novels.  And  in 
this  bower,  beside  the  ideal  dressing- 
table,  hangs,  disfiguring  as  a  great 
spider,  the  abominable  benediction. 

I  am  aware  that  he  who  assaults 
existing  conditions  should  be  ready  with 
a  remedy.  As  to  any  quick,  efficacious 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  public  nui- 
sance, however,  I  have  no  suggestion  to 
offer.  The  excellent  old  days  of  the 
common   hangman,   who   I  believe  used 
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to  burn  objects  that  were  anathema,  are 
long  gone  by;  beside  which,  he  undoubt- 
edly had  to  be  empowered  by  some  high 
official  person  before  he  could  exercise 
that  function.  One  weak  human  unit 
can  not  stem  the  tide  of  Sleep  Sweets. 
It  is  clear  that  concerted  action  is  de- 
manded. Would  it  not  be  practicable 
and  on  the  whole  justifiable,  for  each 
guest  who  finds  the  loathly  lyric  in  his 
room  to  strip  it  from  the  wall  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  pack  it  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  trunk,  and  safe  at  home 
destroy  it  by  any  method  that  might 
appeal  to  him?  Such  copies  as  I  col- 
lected, I  should  grind  between  my 
teeth;  but  that  is  a  purely  personal  de- 
tail, neither  here  nor  there. 

This  campaign  of  extinction  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  months,  or  perhaps 
of  years.  Of  making  of  decorative 
Sleep  Sweets  there  is,  apparently,  no 
end ;  but  in  time  the  demand  for  them 
would  fall  off,  when  it  became  generally 
recognized  that  a  fatality  was  attached 
to  them.  That  other  great  work  of 
extermination,  the  anti-mosquito  cru- 
sade, moves  slowly,  but  not  for  that  do 
the  faithful  cease  to  anoint  occasional 
ponds  and  marshes  with  kerosene;  and 
in  the  same  way,  by  means  of  diligence 
and  persistence,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  now  the  plucking  out  of  a 
thumb-tack  and  again  the  untying  of  a 
cord,  always  the  vigilant  eye,  always 
the  light  finger, — why  may  not  this 
equally  malignant  pest  be  wiped  out? 
Undeniably  the  obligations  of  hospitality 
are  sacred;  but  do  they  not  weight  like 
a  feather  when  balanced  against  duty 
to  posterity?  O  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
wilt  thou  not  have  the  humanity  to  tear 
down  the  next  Sleep  Sweet  that  accosts 
thee? 

Ethel  Wallace  Hawkins,  1901. 

"What      do      you 

LIFE    AT    THE   care     if     you    have 

GIRLS'  CAMP     been     waiting     half 

an    hour    for    your 

turn  at  the  looking  glass?     That's  camp 

life."      The    words    "camp    life"    were 


this  summer  among  the  girls  of  the  New 
York  College  Settlement  a  magic  solvent 
of  all  difficulties  of  temper  or  bodily 
inconvenience  and  an  inspiration  to  all 
manner  of  constructive  enterprises. 

The  summer  home  of  the  College 
Settlement  at  Mt.  Ivy,  New  York,  is 
well  known  by  name  to  all  recent  Smith 
alumnse  because  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  all  the  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  farmhouse,  (where  the 
little  girls  of  the  settlement  in  groups 
of  ten  go  for  stays  of  ten  days  each), 
has  been  paid  by  Smith  undergraduates, 
and  undergraduates  to  the  number  of 
ten  or  fifteen  each  summer  take  charge 
of  the  little  groups.  The  settlement's 
summer  home  is  run  on  the  "cottage 
system,"  and  besides  the  farmhouse  for 
the  little  girls  there  are  also  a  fireproof 
building  containing  the  central  kitchen 
and  a  big  room  for  social  gatherings, 
self-supporting  camps  belonging  to  the 
clubs  of  older  boys,  Camp  Williams  for 
little  boys,  a  number  of  tents  for  fami- 
lies connected  with  the  settlement,  and 
a  wooden  cottage  built  originally  for 
the  working  girls  but  forced  by  lack 
of  other  accommodations  to  take  in  the 
members    of    the    women's    clubs    also. 

Everyone  had  said  in  the  past  that 
girls'  camps  might  be  all  very  well  for 
the  right  kind  of  girl  but  that  they 
would  never  do  for  settlement  girls. 
Where  would  they%put  their  dresses  in 
a  camp?  How  could  you  expect  a  girl 
who  was  used  to  living  in  a  safe  tene- 
ment apartment  to  be  willing  to  sleep 
in  a  tent  in  the  woods?  And  besides, 
even  if  they  were  willing  to,  they  can- 
not rough  it  and  you  will  have  them  all 
sick  on  your  hands.  These  were  the 
discouraging  words  of  all  but  the  most 
sanguine,  but  last  spring  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  necessary  to  risk  it. 

The  spot  chosen  was  on  the  side  of 
the  ridge  looking  over  Ladentown  in 
the  valley  toward  the  Ramapo  Moun- 
tains and  the  sunsets.  Enough  trees 
were  cut  down  so  that  the  tents  could 
be  put  up,  but  no  more,  and  a  path  was 
cut   through    the   trees    in   back   of   the 
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Cottage.  The  distance  from  the  Cot- 
tage was  not  great,  the  lights  could  be 
seen  at  night  and  the  roof  by  day, 
but  for  all  that  the  camp  was  as  far 
from  the  intruding  world  as  though  it 
had  been  on  the  edge  of  a  Maine  lake. 
The  three  tents  were  put  up  side  by  side, 
each  on  its  own  platform,  with  space 
enough  between  for  the  rain  to  run  oft", 
and  in  front  of  the  three,  joining  them, 
was  a  wide  platform.  A  canvas  cover- 
ing this  platform  converted  it  into  a 
fine  piazza  and  dining  room. 

Two  of  the  three  fourteen  by  six- 
teen foot  tents  were  the  girls'  sleeping 
quarters,  and  eight  beds  in  a  tent  of 
that  size  do  not  leave  much  space  for 
dresses,  or  dressing,  or  quarreling. 
The  third  tent  was  the  kitchen.  Here 
breakfast  was  cooked  on  a  three- 
burner  oil  stove,  a  precarious  set  of 
shelves  held  the  camp's  dishes  and 
supplies,  and  an  ice  box  protected  from 
the  heat  the  butter,  milk,  and  candles. 

The  lack  of  space  for  best  dresses 
instead  of  keeping  the  girls  away  kept 
the  dresses  away,  and  what  few  dresses 
were  brought  were  stored  in  the  attic 
of  the  cottage.  The  camp  started  out 
with  a  mirror  in  each  of  the  sleeping 
tents  but  in  an  exciting  moment  during 
the  first  week  one  mirror  was  hurled 
on  the  floor  and  though  for  a  week  or 
two  the  frameless  glass  was  propped 
upon  chairs  when  needed,  and  though 
certain  jagged  bits  of  it  lingered  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  the  summer  proved 
that  one  eight  by  ten  mirror  is  quite 
sufficient  for  sixteen  girls.  Two  of  the 
three  lanterns  disappeared  immediately; 
but  stumbling  along  in  the  dark  was 
"camp  life,"  and  therefore  fun,  as  was 
every  inconvenience  that  in  the  cottage 
would  have  roused  storms  of  protest. 

Just  what  brought  to  the  girls'  camp 
that  spirit  which  one  would  have  hoped 
to  induce  only  by  many  years  of  pa- 
tient cultivation  it  is  hard  to  say.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  girls'  wish  to  live  up 
to  the  traditional  spirit  of  Camp  Wil- 


liams, perhaps  it  was  the  hope  that 
some  day  the  clubs  of  big  girls  might 
be  deemed  fit  to  start  their  own  club 
camps  like  the  Unity  Camp  and  Camps 
Lincoln  and  Franklin ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  fact  that  all  winter  long  every  girl 
in  the  girls'  association  had  been  saving 
money  to  help  build  the  camp;  perhaps 
it  was  the  determination  that  the  sage 
remarks  of  the  boys  about  the  lack  of 
all  sporting  spirit  in  girls  should  receive 
the  contempt  they  deserved ;  it  may 
even  have  been  the  inevitable  triumph 
of  reality  over  the  merely  material 
when  it  is  given  a  chance  to  show  itself. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  the  summer  leaves  the 
settlement  feeling  more  encouraged 
about  its  girls  than  it  has  been  before 
for  many  years.  It  is  possible  to  feel 
now  that  not  only  do  the  girls  know 
what  camp  life  means  but  that  through 
growth  in  sincerity  and  the  power  to 
discriminate  between  true  and  false 
values,  they  may  even  be  on  the  way 
to  knowing  what  real  life  means. 

The  new  spirit  of  the  girls  was  shown 
in  no  way  more  clearly  than  by  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  their  house- 
work. At  Camp  Williams  the  work 
has  long  been  done  by  volunteers  and 
the  ease  with  which  Camp  Williams's 
work  is  done  has  long  been  a  by-word. 
But  girls  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
unable  to  work  on  that  system,  and 
many  intricate  schedules  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  past,  differing  in 
many  respects  one  from  another  but 
alike  in  the  result  that  the  girls  were 
lamentably  inclined  to  shirk.  The  sec- 
ond party  came  to  camp  this  year  with 
the  desire  to  work  on  the  "volunteer 
system,"  and  when  they  were  told  that 
no  one  believed  that  girls  would  ever 
volunteer  to  do  any  work  the  desire 
was  changed  to  an  unshakable  deter- 
mination. The  work  went  off  without 
a  hitch,  there  were  always  enough 
workers  to  make  dish  washing  an  in- 
cident and  not  a  duty,  there  was  not  a 
quarrel  in  the  two  weeks  the  party  was 
there,  and  any  girl  who  was  inclined  to 
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lie  on  her  bed  or  leave  the  camp  while 
there  was  work  yet  to  be  done  received 
such  out-spoken  scorn  from  her  fel- 
lows that  she  was  obliged  in  self- 
defense  to  do   almost  her  share. 

Of  course,  perfection  is  not  attained 
to  in  a  day,  nor  even  in  a  summer. 
Some  girls,  while  quite  willing  to  do 
their  own  share  and  more,  were  yet 
loudly  afraid  that  others  would  do  less 
than  theirs.  The  paper-and-rubbish- 
strewn  streets  of  the  East  Side  were 
reflected  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
camp  to  some  extent.  No  mortal  power 
could  prevent  the  girls  from  throwing 
scraps  of  paper  and  pieces  of  rubbish 
on  the  ground  instead  of  into  the  rub- 
bish boxes ;  but  they  found  hard  to  bear 
the  corollary— picking  up  after  them- 
selves on  hands  and  knees. 

Those  who  predicted  fear  of  the  oat 
of  doors  and  those  who  foresaw  dire 
illnesses  were  alike  mistaken.  Of 
course  no  one  thought  of  suggesting  to 
the  girls  that  there  was  anything  to  be 
afraid  of  in  sleeping  in  the  tents,  but 
that  as  many  as  there  was  room  for 
should  nearly  every  night,  following  the 
example  of  the  residents  in  charge, 
(all  Smith  girls,  by  the  way),  pull 
their  beds  out  on  to  the  porch  to  make 
sure  that  they  should  miss  none  of  the 
joys  of  "camp  life,"  was  more  than  had 
been    expected    by    anyone. 

Tennis,  basket  ball,  and  two  bathing 
hours  filled  up  the  days,  and  the  even- 
ings at  the  concrete  house,  the  real 
center  of  Mt.  Ivy,  were  spent  in  danc- 
ing with  the  members  of  the  other 
households,  in  fancy  dress  parties,  or 
the  presentation  of  a  play.  Bonfire 
parties  at  the  boys'  camps,  with  toasted 
marshmallows,  watermelon,  or  cake, 
and  much  singing  were  favorite  enter- 
tainments for  moonlight  evenings.  The 
last  week  in  August  was  one  to 
try  girls'  souls.  The  party  of  girls 
came  in  late  Monday  afternoon  and 
on  Wednesday  the  rain  began.  Day 
after  day  with  unfailing  hope  walks 
and  picnics  were  planned  and  with 
equally  unfailing  determination  the  rain 


kept  on.  "Camp  life"  became  damper 
and  damper  but  nothing  daunted  the 
spirits  of  the  campers.  The  tents  as 
the  days  passed  took  on  the  gloomy 
color  of  mildew,  blankets  were  clammy 
to  the  hand,  raincoats  had  to  be  care- 
fully spread  by  night  to  lead  off  the 
rivulets  that  came  through  the  roofs, 
meals  had  to  be  eaten  in  the  kitchen  in 
abnormal  congestion,  and  dish  towels 
could  not  be  made  to  dry  between 
meals.  Surely  that  week  showed 
camp  life  at  its  worst,  but  with  each 
day's  rain  spirits  rose  and  health  im- 
proved. 

A  few  statistics  relating  to  the  camp 
may  be  interesting.  The  cost,  including 
all  the  expenses  of  building  and  equip- 
ment, was  $545.66.  Of  this  sum  $45.52 
had  come  from  the  girls  themselves. 
The  girls  who  stayed  at  the  camp  in 
the  ten  weeks  of  the  season  numbered 
eighty-eight,  and  ranged  in  age  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-two.  Most  of  them 
were  there  for  two  weeks  but  several 
could  take  only  one  week  for  vacation 
and  fitted  in  as  best  they  could.  The 
money  paid  by  them  varied  from  $1.65 
to  $5.00,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the 
girl  and  the  length  of  her  stay.  In  all, 
they  paid  in  board  $282.85.  A  total  of 
3537  meals  were  eaten  at  the  girls' 
camp.  Careful  reckoning  shows  that 
the  cost  to  the  settlement  of  each  meal 
served  on  the  farm  this  summer  'was 
eight  cents.  The  cost  of  the  food  used 
by  this  camp  was  therefore  $282.96,  just 
eleven  cents  more  than  the  girls  paid 
in.  There  are  many  expenses  connected 
with  camp  management,  of  course, 
which  are  not  included  in  mere  grocery 
bills,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  girls  pay  back  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  money  expended  for 
them. 

It  is  much  more  of  a  satisfaction, 
however,  to  have  learned  that  the  set- 
tlement's girls  have  it  in  them  to  receive 
the  things  that  camp  life  has  to  give, 
that  they  have  the  power  to  accept  the 
unusual  with  an  open  mind. 

Grace  P.  Fuller,  1003. 
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Undergraduate   Elections 

Class  of  1912. — President,  Margaret 
Lockey;  vice-president,  Alice  Worces- 
ter; secretary,  Elizabeth  Xoakes ;  treas- 
urer, Dorothy  Stoddard.  The  class  has 
chosen  Macbeth  as  its  senior  play.  The 
chairman  of  the  dramatics  committee  is 
Carolyn  Sheldon  and  the  business  man- 
ager is  Ruth  Chandler. 

Class  of  1913. — President,  Monica 
Burrell ;  vice-president,  Margaret  Mac- 
Donald  ;  secretary,  Lucia  Smith ;  treas- 
urer, Grace   Martin. 

Class  of  1914. — President,  Margaret 
Ashley  ;  vice-president,  Elizabeth  Roby  ; 
secretary,  Eleanor  Saladine ;  treasurer, 
Hannah  White;  historian,  Margaret 
Hodges. 

Class  of  191 5. — The  first  meeting  of 
the  class  of  1915  was  held  in  Assembly 
Hall,  Saturday,  September  23.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  Smith  College  Council, 
Marion  Denman  1912,  presided  at  the 
meeting.  Helen  Forbes  1912,  in  her 
office  of  president  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C. 
W.,  made  a  welcoming  speech,  follow- 
ing which  Inez  Tiedeman  1913,  captain 
of  the  junior  basket  ball  team,  urged 
the  class  to  play  basket  ball.  Marion 
Denman  then  spoke  a  few  words  of 
advice  and  helpfulness,  introduced  by 
an  explanation  of  the  composition  and 
duties  of  the  Smith  College  Council,  its 
aims  and  its  representation  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  As  the  freshman  class  is 
not  now  organized  until  after  Thanks- 
giving, no  class  officers  were  elected. 

G.  and  F.  A. — Katherine  Richards 
1913  has  been  elected  president  to  take 
the  place  of  Dorothy  Haskins,  who  has 
not  returned  to  college. 

Council— At  the  Council  meeting  on 
October  6,  Sophia  Smith  was  elected 
secretary  and  Katharine  Knight  treas- 
urer. Nellie  Oieson  was  appointed  cus- 
todian of  the  property  box. 

College  Fire  Captain. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  campus  house  fire  captains  on 
Thursday   evening,   October   5,   the   fire 


rules  were  revised  and  Esther  Cook 
1912  was  elected  fire  captain  of  the 
college. 

Division  D.— President,  Marian  Vin- 
cent 1912;  secretary,  Elizabeth  Schlos- 
ser  1913;  treasurer,  Carolyn  Welles 
1914- 

Concert  Course 

Arrangements  for  the  concert  course 
for  this  season  have  been  announced. 
The  first  concert  was  October  n,  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fied- 
ler, conductor,  and  Alwin  Schroeder, 
cello  soloist.  The  second  concert  will  be 
November  8,  by  Kathleen  Parlow,  vio- 
linist; third  concert,  December  8,  by 
Harold  Bauer,  pianist;  fourth  concert, 
January  12,  by  the  Kneisel  String  Quar- 
tette; fifth  concert,  February  14,  by 
Elena  Gerhardt,  soprano;  last  concert, 
April  12,  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  seventy  men,  Wallace 
Goodrich,  conductor,  Edward  Lankow, 
baritone  soloist. 

Campus  Changes 
During  the  summer  noticeable  changes 
have  taken  place  which  greatly  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  campus.  Clark 
Annex  has  been  torn  down,  and  a  new 
driveway  and  walk  have  been  laid  from 
Elm  Street  to  the  interior  of  the  cam- 
pus. The  two  new  dormitories  on  Elm 
Street  have  been  finished,  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
the  most  satisfactory  houses  yet  put  up, 
both  in  outward  appearance  and  in  in- 
terior decorating.  An  addition  has  been 
put  on  the  Observatory,  which  is  to 
hold  a  six  inch  telescope  for  the  use  of 
the  students.  It  has  a  sliding  roof  and 
is  modelled  after  a  similar  building  at 
Vassar  College.  Other  changes  have 
been  made  in  College  Hall  and  Seelye 
Hall.  Alumnae  through  the  class  of 
1905  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
chapel  in  College  Hall  has  been  divided 
so  that  the  present  Assembly  Hall,  ac- 
commodating   about    eight    hundred,    is 
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altogether  in  the  second  story,  as  it 
used  to  be.  The  first  floor  has  been 
divided  into  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
Biblical  Literature  Department.  A  new 
entrance  has  been  made  opposite  Seelye 
Hall,  and  the  office  of  the  department, 
directly  behind  College  6  A,  is  just  off 
the  corridor.  There  are  three  new  class 
rooms,  College  5  and  6,  and  College  7, 
which  is  entered  from  the  porch  on  the 
main  avenue.  In  Seelye  Hall  room  17 
has  been  taken  for  the  Zoology  Depart- 
ment, thus  relieving  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  Lilly  Hall.  The  old  library  in 
Seelye  Hall  is  now  given  over  to  the 
Geological  Department,  which  has  also 
a  recitation  room  on  the  same  floor  of 
Seelye  Hall.  A  new  note-room  has 
been  provided  in  what  was  Seelye  34 
last  year,  and  the  old  note-room  is  used 
for  recitations.  This  change  is  par- 
ticularly welcome,  as  the  new  note-room 
is  large  and  has  two  entrances. 

The  new  lecture  room  in  the  Hillyer 
Art  Gallery  is  now  used  for  the  first 
time  for  the  lecture  courses  in  art  for- 
merly held  in  Chemistry  Hall.  The 
room  occupies  two  stories,  with  a  very 
artistic  treatment  of  the  beams  and 
rafters  in  the  ceiling.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  three  hundred,  and  the  ventilation  is 
excellent,  even  with  the  windows 
closed  for  the  display  of  the  pictures. 
The  system  of  lighting  is  indirect,  the 
electric  bulbs  being  placed  in  the  bowls 
of  hanging  lamps  and  the  light  thrown 
by  reflectors  to  the  glass  shades  above. 
A  smoothly  plastered  section  of  the 
wall  framed  in  wood  serves  as  a  screen 
for  the  lantern  slides.  The  heat  of  the 
lantern  is  controlled  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  cracking  the  slides. 

Art  Department 
Last  year  the  Art  Department  pur- 
chased about  fifty  reproductions  of 
paintings  and  Japanese  prints  in  order 
to  start  an  Art  Loan  Collection.  These 
pictures  were  rented  to  students  desir- 
ing them  for  a  moderate  price.  This 
year  the  Loan  Collection  has  proven  so 
popular  that  there  are  only  a  few  pic- 


tures left.  The  Art  Department,  how- 
ever, hopes  to  enlarge  the  collection 
soon  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  pictures.  Two  of  the  new 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery are  now  being  used  by  classes  in 
still  life  painting,  in  order  to  leave  the 
main  gallery  entirely  for  exhibitions. 
At  present  there  is  an  exhibition  of 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  Turner 
and  Giorgione  in  the  Art  Gallery  for 
the  benefit  of  Miss  Tetlow's  English 
classes.  The  Art  Department  is  glad  to 
arrange  such  exhibitions  for  any  classes 
in  college. 

Reading 

Mrs.  John  Harland  Rush  (Alma 
Bradley)  Smith  1905,  gave  a  reading 
of  Monsieur  Beaucaire  in  the  English 
Seminar  Room  of  the  Library  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  Her  audience  comprised  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  members  of  Vox 
Club,  the  Monthly  Board,  the  Weekly 
Board,  and  the  Press  Board.  Mrs. 
Rush  is  a  teacher  of  vocal  culture  and 
dramatic  interpretation  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  She  played  the  part  of  Rosalind 
in  "As  You  Like  It,"  1905's  senior 
dramatics. 

Registration 

The    registration    of    students    in    the 
college   this  year   is   as   follows : 
Senior  class  1912  369 

Junior       "  1913  387 

Second      "  1914  335 

First  1915  411 

Departmental  Changes 

Department  of  Philosophy: 

New  appointments :  Miss  Grace  Neal 
Dolson  Ph.D.,  instructor.  Miss  Ruth 
S.  Clark  B.A.  1909,  reader. 

Miss  Agnes  G.  Clancy  BA.  1908,  for- 
mer reader,  is  now  studying  at  Co- 
lumbia  University. 
Department  of  History: 

Promotions:  Miss  Louise  S.  Fuller 
B.A.  1004,  M.A.  1905  Columbia, 
from  reader  to  assistant.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Gray  Ph.D.  and  Miss  Mary 
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B.  Fuller  B.A.  1893  M.A.  1899  from 
instructors  to  associate  professors. 

Prof.     Charles    D.     Hazen     has    been 
granted    leave    of    absence    for    the 
second  semester. 
Department   of    Economics    and    Sociol- 
ogy: 

New  appointments:  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Roman  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  instructor. 
Miss  Esther  Lowenthal,  assistant. 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Kirchwey,  former 
assistant  and  reader,  is  now  study- 
ing at  the  School  of  Philanthropy 
in  New  York. 
Department  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature : 

New  appointment:  Mr.  F.  Warren 
Wright   Ph.D.,   instructor. 

Miss  Mary  L.   Richardson  B.A.   1894, 
M.A.    1903   Radcliffe,   is   absent   for 
the  year,  studying  in  Italy. 
Germanic  Languages  and  literatures : 

New  appointment:  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Holzworth,  instructor. 

Promotion :  Miss  Mary  M.  Cook 
from  assistant  to  instructor. 

Frau  Marie  F.  Kapp  has  resigned  her 
professorship. 
French  language  and  literature: 

New  appointments :  Mile.  Alma  de 
Lalande  LeDuc  Ph.B.  M.A.,  instruc- 
tor. Mile.  Anna  Adele  Chenot,  as- 
sistant. 

Mile.  Paule  Imbrecq  has  resigned. 
English  language  and  literature: 

New  appointment:  Miss  Adelaide 
Crapsey  B.A.,  instructor.  (Miss 
Crapsey  taught  in  this  department 
the  second  semester  of  last  year). 

Mrs.  Jennette  Lee  is   absent   for  the 
year,  traveling  in  Europe. 
Elocution : 

New  appointments:  Miss  Ethel  H. 
Freeman  B.L.  1902,  instructor.  Miss 
Anna  W.  Hosford,  assistant. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Curtis  B.A.  1901  is  ab- 
sent for  the  year. 
Music: 

Promotion:  Miss  Bertha  Bodine  B.A. 
1910  from  reader  to  assistant. 


Art: 

New    appointment :     Mr.    Louis    Gas- 
pard  Monte,  instructor. 
Mathematics : 
Promotions:     Miss   Susan   M.   Rambo 
B.A.  1905  and  Miss  Pauline  Sperry 
B.A.    1906,    M.A.    1908    from   assis- 
tants to  instructors. 
Astronomy : 
New    appointments:     Miss    Alice    R. 
Martin    Ph.B.    M.A.,    demonstrator. 
Miss   Florence  E.   Paine  B.A.   1909 
has  resigned. 
Physics  : 
Promotion :    Miss   H.   Louise  Billings 
B.A.  1905,  from  assistant  to  instruc- 
tor. 
Zoology  : 

Miss  Anne  G.   Pigeon  B.A.   1910,  de- 
monstrator. 
Botany : 
Promotion :     Miss    Frances    G.    Smith 
BA.    1893,    M.A.    1899,    Ph.D.    1906 
Chicago,    from    instructor    to    asso- 
ciate professor. 
New  appointment :    Miss  Edna  Cutter 
B.A.  1908,  demonstrator. 
Physical  training: 
New  appointments:    Miss  May  S.  Kis- 
sock    B.A.     1908,    assistant.      Miss 
Florence      E.      Yothers,      assistant. 
Mrs.     Isabel     Brodrick    Rust    B.A. 
1907,  reader. 
Miss  Clara  Eisenbrey  is  acting  head  of 
the    department    in    place    of    Mrs. 
Senda  Berenson  Abbott,  resigned. 
The   following  new   house   mistresses 
have  been  appointed: 
Mrs.  Esther  E.  Carman  of  the  Albright 

House. 
Miss  Martha  R.  Spalding  of  the  Gillett 

House. 
Miss  Cornelia  T.  Perry  of  the  Northrup 
House  (formerly  of  the  Clarke 
House,  which  is  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Kingsley, 
mistress  of  the  Dewey  House). 
Mrs.  Clara  M.  W.  Parker  of  the  Hat- 
field House. 

The  department  fellowships  are  held 
by  the  following  persons: 
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German:  Miss  Myrtle  M.  Mann  B.A. 
1908,  M.A.  1910  Radcliffe. 

Miss  Edith  St.  Clair  Palmer  BA.  1910 
Mt.  Holyoke. 

English:  Miss  Helena  F.  Miller  BA. 
1910. 

Miss  Hilda  E.  Vaughan  B.A.  1909. 

Botany:    Miss  Julia  B.  Paton  B.A.  1900. 

History:  Miss  Edith  E.  Ware  BA. 
1905  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
M.A.  1908  Columbia,  Fellow  in  His- 
tory Smith   1910-11. 

THE  LANNING  FOUNTAIN 

This  fountain  was  presented  to  the 
class  of  1912  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lanning 
in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Mary 
Tomlinson  Lanning  1912,  who  died  in 
the  Christmas  vacation  of  her  sopho- 
more year.  At  the  unveiling  last  June 
the  class  of  1912  presented  the  fountain 
to  the  college. 

It  is  a  woman's  figure  in  bronze,  a 
careful  enlargement  from  a  small  model. 
The  original  cast,  entitled  "Marguerite," 
is  by  Jean  Gautherin,  a  French  sculptor 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  mechan- 


ical part  of  the  work  is  by  Miss  Nellie 
E.  Walker  of  Chicago ;  the  casting  is  by 
the  American  Art  Bronze  Foundry  of 
Chicago.  On  the  front  panel  of  the 
base  is  the  inscription :  "In  memory  of 
a  beautiful  life,"  on  the  right  side,  "Mary 
Tomlinson  Lanning,  September  18,  1888- 
January  15,  1910;"  on  the  left  side, 
"Brownell  Hall,  1908,  Smith  college, 
1912."  The  water  bubbles  up  under  the 
right  hand  of  the  figure  into  a  little 
basin  about  one  foot  in  diameter, 
whence  is  overflows  into  a  large  white 
marble  basin,  about  twenty-four  feet 
across. 

The  fountain  stands  on  the  lower 
campus  against  a  background  of  shrub- 
bery near  the  botanical  gardens.  It  is 
intended  that  a  biological  hall  shall  be 
built  on  the  lower  campus,  its  front  line 
in  line  with  the  Students'  Building. 
The  fountain  is  located  so  that  it  will 
stand  in  the  exact  center  of  a  proposed 
broad  walk  that  shall  extend  through 
the  campus  in  front  of  these  two  build- 
ings. Various  paths  will  be  made  to 
converge  on  the  fountain. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


LOCAL   CLUBS   FOR   1910-1911 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion has  voted  to  give  $250  towards  the 
endowment  of  a  bed  at  Sunnyside. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Association  it  was  voted  to  contribute 
$75.00  towards  one  of  the  fellowships 
to  be  given  by  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of 
New  York  during  the  past  winter  was 
that  held  on  February  25,  when  Dr. 
Anna  Shaw  addressed  the  club  upon  the 
question  of  the  participation  of  women 
in  a  democratic  government. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  govern- 
ment Dr.  Shaw  found  that  women  have 
been  treated  in  personal  relations  and 
men    in    vocational    relations,    whereas 


both  men  and  women  should  have  been 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
human  relations  which  belong  to  both 
alike.  Today  the  government,  which 
is  taking  authority  away  from  the  par- 
ent, school-teacher,  and  physician,  is 
most  hard  upon  women.  Although  the 
government  is  often  stupidly  expensive, 
the  problems  which  confront  us  now  are 
moral  rather  than  financial.  Wage- 
earning  women  need  all  the  protection 
that  men  need ;  whatever  men  have 
found  essential  in  order  to  do  the  best 
work  as  citizens,  women  need  in  equal 
and  like  powers.  In  concluding  Dr. 
Shaw  declared  that  the  safety  and  per- 
petuity of  a  republic  depend  upon  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  Dr.  Shaw 
answered  an  informal  question  as  to  her 
opinion    of    the    militant    British    Suf- 
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fragettes.  She  replied  that  on  this  side 
of  the  water  we  cannot  judge,  as  their 
conditions  are  so  different,  but  that  they 
at  least  have  kept  the  question  before 
the  public.  The  meeting  closed  with  a 
reception    to    Dr.    Shaw,   and    tea. 

The  sixteenth  annual  luncheon  of  the 
club  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  8,  at 
one  o'clock.  It  was  preceded  by  a  re- 
ception for  President  Burton,  guest  of 
honor  and  sole  speaker,  and  for  Mrs. 
Burton.  Several  other  guests  from  the 
college  faculty  were  also  present : 
Miss  Jordan,  Herr  Mensel,  Mr.  Sleeper, 
Miss  Adams,  and  Miss  Baker.  The 
luncheon  was  attended  by  225  alumnae 
and  guests,  the  largest  class  represen- 
tation, twenty-one,  being  that  from 
1897.  The  club  president,  Miss  Wads- 
worth,  opened  the  program  following 
the  luncheon  with  an  address  of  wel- 
come, after  which  two  violin  solos 
were  played  by  Miss  Harvey  1908,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Dutton  1906.  and  a 
quartette  composed  of  the  Misses  Nash, 
Bassett,  Wilber,  and  Carey  of  the  Col- 
lege Glee  Club,  sang  twice.  The  address 
by  President  Burton  followed.  He  spoke 
especially  of  the  beautiful  and  reason- 
able spirit  of  the  faculty  "displayed 
toward  him,  and  of  their  earnest 
cooperation  with  him."  We  were  much 
interested  in  the  items  of  college 
news  he  gave  us,  particularly  in  the 
question  of  open  marks,  and  the  two 
new  dormitories  with  a  "bath  tub  for 
every  4^  girls. '  President  Burton  also 
corrected  several  mischievous  rumors 
which  have  been  afloat :  Smith  has  not 
lost  her  charter;  her  alumnae  are  eligible 
for  the  A.  C.  A. ;  our  scholarship  keeps 
to  the  standard.  A  reference  to  the 
"splendid  and  dignified  history  of  the 
college,  always  without  a  blot,"  sent  a 
thrill  of  pride  to  the  heart  of  every 
alumna  present,  as  did  also  the  statement 
of  the  amazing  growth  of  the  college, 
which  has  at  present  an  enrollment  of 
1617  students  representing  25  states, 
with  129  men  and  women  enrolled  as 
faculty,  of  whom  no  are  actually  teach- 


ing. President  Burton  closed  his  ad- 
dress with  an  outline  of  his  plans  for 
raising  the  fund  of  $1,000,000  by  sub- 
scription only.  A  letter  from  President 
Emeritus  Seelye  to  the  club  was  read  by 
Miss  Wadsworth,  who  also  spoke  briefly 
of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  singing  of  Fair 
Smith  by  all  present,  led  by  the  Glee 
Club  Quartette. 

The  officers  of  the  Smith  College  Club 
of  Syracuse  for  1911-1912  are  as  follows: 
President,  Laura  E.  Gere  1901  ;  Vice- 
presidents,  Margaret  S.  Wade  1899. 
Elizabeth  S.  Turner  1907;  Treasurer, 
Charlotte  M.  Daniel  1890;  Secretary, 
Ruth  Leighton  1910.  The  club  enter- 
tained President  Burton  at  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Onondaga  on  June  8. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Detroit 
was  formally  organized  last  November. 
Since  that  time  the  club  has  been  very 
active.  It  has  seventeen  members  now, 
and  eight  Detroit  girls  at  present  are  in 
college,  and  so  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  can  ask  for  admission  to  the  general 
association.  On  December  30  we  gave 
a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  girls  now  in 
Smith,  and  had  a  delightful  time  to- 
gether. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Mrs. 
Lee  S.  McCollester  1888;  Vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  H.  D.  Church  1905 ;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ella  B.  Van  Tuyl  1902. 

The  Colorado  Smith  Club  holds  but 
four  meetings  during  the  year, — a  busi- 
ness meeting  in  the  fall  and  three  social 
meetings  during  the  winter.  In  October 
the  Smith  delegates  to  the  A.  C.  A.  con- 
vention, which  met  in  Denver,  were  en- 
tertained by  the  local  club.  The  guests, 
Miss  Calkins,  Mrs.  Clarke,  Miss  Kerr, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  were  taken  out  to- 
ward the  foot-hills  in  a  private  car  over 
the  tramway  lines,  and  supper  was 
served  on  the  car.  In  December  the 
Smith  Club  gave  a  tea  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Mary  Kistler  for  the  girls  in  pre- 
paratory school  who  are  planning  to  at- 
tend Smith.  A  very  interesting  meet- 
ing was  held  in  February  at  which  Dr. 
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Pratt,  who  had  returned  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Council  Committee, 
spoke  of  her  visit  to  Northampton. 
The  club  has  made  a  slight  gain  in  mem- 
bership during  the  past  year.  The  club 
has  put  Anna  Reynolds  1907  and  Mar- 
jorie  Perry  1905  on  the  committee  to 
confer  with  President  Burton  regarding 
the  $1,000,000  fund. 

The  Cincinnati  Club  has  held  its  regu- 
lar meetings  this  year,  at  the  last  of 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  what  could  be  done  in  regard 
to  the  $1,000,000  fund.  The  club  did 
more  than  its  share  in  aiding  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  Club  to  furnish  its  new 
rooms. 

The  Hartford  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  May  20,  191 1.  The  new  offi- 
cers elected  at  this  time  were  as  follows : 
President,  Helen  E.  Brown  1910; 
Vice-president,  Lucy  Williston  Stark- 
weather 1892;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Jane  S.  Ripley  1902;  Councillor,  Lucy 
O.  Hunt  1897.  The  club  made  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations :  To  the  Students' 
Aid  Society  $40.00,  to  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Bureau  of  Occupations  $25.00.  The 
present  membership  of  the  club  is  sev- 
enty-nine. 

The  Rhode  Island  Smith  College  Club 
has  had  two  business  meetings, — the  an- 
nual meeting  for  the  election  of  officers 
on  Oct.  15,  1910,  and  the  regular  meet- 
ing for  the  nomination  of  alumnae  trus- 
tee on  Dec.  15.  On  Mar.  11  the  club 
had  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Burton.  After  luncheon  the 
president  of  the  club  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committee  to  aid  in  the  $1,000,000 
campaign:     Chairmen — Nellie   Fairchild 

1898,  Jessie  Budlong  1898,  Grace  Chapin 

1899,  Ruth  Franklin  1885,  M.  Louise 
Ballou  1899,  Gertrude  Hasbrouck  1899, 
Edith  Thornton  1910,  Marjorie  Corn- 
stock  1907.  The  second  social  meeting 
on  May  27,  191 1,  took  the  form  of  a  pic- 
nic in  the  Lincoln  Woods  Reservation. 
Those  who  went  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
perfect  weather,  good  things  to  eat,  and 


the  stunts  without  which  no  informal 
meeting  is  complete. 

The  Indiana  Smith  Club  held  a  meet- 
ing sometime  between  the  first  and  the 
fifteenth  of  May.  The  $1,000,000  fund 
was  discussed  at  that  time.  The  club 
is  now  a  state  organization — Indiana,  in- 
stead of  Indianapolis.  It  became  affili- 
ated with  the  alumnae  association  last 
December,  and  now  has  thirty  members 
enrolled. 

On  November  29,  1910,  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Club  of  St.  Louis  gave  "Rose  of 
the  Wind"  by  Anna  H.  Branch,  the 
cast  of  which  was  as  follows :  Sebas- 
tian, Marion  Rumsey  1905;  Nora,  Caro- 
line Garrett  1909;  Rose,  Alice  Martin 
1895.  A  Minstrel,  Ida  Holliday  1910. 
About  $200.00  was  raised  for  the  schol- 
arship fund.  On  May  5,  191 1,  by  vote 
of  the  club,  it  was  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege Club  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  used  at 
its  discretion,  with  the  provision  that 
the  money  go  to  some  girl  at  Smith. 
It  was  also  voted  at  that  meeting  to 
give  no  more  plays  with  the  view  of 
raising  money,  nor  in  any  other  way 
attempt  to  raise  money,  but  to  make 
the  club  purely  social — its  meetings 
being  an  annual  luncheon  in  May  fol- 
lowed by  election  of  officers,  and  a  tea 
given  during  the  Christmas  holidays  for 
the  girls  home  from  college.  A 
luncheon  was  given  on  January  2  in 
honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burton,  but  un- 
fortunately they  were  snow-bound,  and 
did  not  arrive  until  five  o'clock,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  club  and 
its  guests.  The  ten  or  twelve  members 
who  were  able  to  wait  until  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Burton  came,  were  intensely  in- 
trested  in  the  things  Dr.  Burton  told 
about  college  and  went  home  with  a 
lively  regret  that  everyone  had  not  heard 
him.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows :  President,  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Ferris  (Edith  Piatt  1902)  ;  Vice- 
president,  Elizabeth  Hays  1909;  Secre- 
tary, Mary  Alexander  1910;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Allison  (Marion  Aid- 
rich  1902). 
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The  Smith  College  Club  of  Buffalo 
has  held  four  meetings  this  year.  In 
November  the  business  meeting  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  tea.  On  December  28,  Mr. 
Powys  of  Cambridge,  England,  gave  a 
lecture  on  Cardinal  Newman.  At  the 
January  meeting  Mrs.  Clarke,  president 
of  the  Alumna?  Association,  was  guest 
of  honor  and  talked  to  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting  on  "College  Inter- 
ests." At  the  annual  meeting  in  May 
stereopticon  views  of  the  college  were 
presented.  The  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  club  now  has  a 
membership  of  55. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia has  held  during  the  winter  six 
regular  meetings,  one  reception  to  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Burton,  and  the  annual 
spring  luncheon.  All  were  well  attend- 
ed and  interest  in  the  club  has  been  sus- 
tained throughout  the  year.  On  May 
10  the  following  officers  were  elected 
lor  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mrs. 
P.  Donald  Folwell ;  Vice-president, 
Miss  Frances  A.  Root;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  Susan  F.  Calkins. 

Annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Smith 
College  Club  for  the  year  igio-'n: 
Four  regular  meetings  have  been  held. 
They  were  as  follows :  November  29 — 
Business  meeting  at  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege Club,  Miss  Florence  Mann,  the 
president,  presiding.  A  Nominating 
Committee  for  I9ii-'i2  was  appointed 
and  a  Trustee  Elector  chosen.  Decem- 
ber 29 — Annual  luncheon  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel.  A  short  business  meeting  was 
held  to  endorse  a  candidate  for  Alumnae 
Trustee.  In  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  vice-president,  Mrs.  Page,  pre- 
sided. President  Burton,  the  guest  of 
honor,  addressed  the  meeting  on  vari- 
ous matters  of  interest  in  college. 
March  25 — A  business  meeting  in  the 
College  Club  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Spoehr,  the  president.  It  was  followed 
by  stereopticon  views  of  college  ex- 
plained by  Mrs.  Bradley.  The  annual 
business  meeting  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers  was  on  May   13.     The  officers   for 


I9ii-'i2  are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Norton  1882:  Vice-presidents, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Valentine  1897.  Mrs.  John 
Marsh  1898;  Secretary,  Miss  Anna 
Louise  Squire  1908;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Florence  Thomas  1908;  Alumnae  Trus- 
tee Elector,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hurlbut 
1895.  After  the  business  meeting  Mr. 
Henry  Hubbell  gave  his  experiences 
while  painting  President  Seelye's  por- 
trait. On  April  17  a  tea  was  given  in 
the  rocms  of  the  Chicago  College  Club 
in  honor  of  President  Burton. 

The  Fitchburg  Club  has  been  very 
much  alive  this  year.  It  has  had  one 
open  meeting  when  Miss  Laura  Gill 
gave  an  address  on  "Newer  Fields  of 
Women's  Work."'  Miss  Julia  Caverno 
was  the  guest  of  the  club  at  one  meet- 
ing. She  spoke  on  "Smith  College 
Thirty  Years  Hence."  The  club  has 
had  a  grand  opera  concert  with  Lip- 
knoska  and  Constantino  as  soloists. 
Over  $200.00  was  cleared.  But  the  day 
that  the  Smith  College  Club  Edition  of 
ihe  Fitchburg  Sentinel  appeared  is  the 
day  that  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
annals  of  the  club.  It  happened  in  this 
wise :  The  ed'tors  of  the  Sentinel  in- 
vited the  Smith  Club  to  edit  its  columns 
for  one  day.  They  paid  it  $50.00.  It 
was  not  a  special  prepared  edition  at 
all,  the  club  simply  took  the  paper  for 
twenty-four  hours,  covered  the  usual 
assignments,  got  the  news,  wrote  it  up, 
edited  the  copy,  featured  what  it  liked, 
and  made  the  heads  in  its  own  way. 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  the  an- 
nouncement issued  by  the  club  the  day 
before  the  edition  and  also  the  club's 
editorial.  They  were  both  good.  But, 
after  all,  the  principal  question  is — 
"Was  it  a  good  edition  ?"  And  the  an- 
swer was  given  by  the  regular  staff  the 
next  day.     We  quote  in  part: 

"The  Fitchburg  Smith  College  Club 
has  placed  the  Sentinel  under  very  great 
obligations  for  getting  out  such  an  ex- 
ceptionally newsy  and  interesting  issue 
of  the  paper  as  was  sent  to  its  readers 
Saturday,    April    29.      The    edition    was 
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the  result  of  a  remarkably  efficient  and 
thorough  execution  of  a  task,  in  which 
its  members  were  unpracticed,  where 
they  were  constantly  being  confronted 
with  situations  to  which  they  were  un- 
accustomed, and  where  sudden  respon- 
sibilities had  to  be  assumed  under  ex- 
acting and  preemptory  conditions. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  club  caught 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  invitation  ex- 
tended, and  carried  out  the  purpose 
which  was  in  mind,  is  extremely  grati- 
fying to  the  publishers  of  the  Sentinel 

"The  brief  association  with  these  en- 
ergetic and  capable  newspaper  workers 
has  been  not  less  beneficial  than  it  was 
enjoyable.  In  extending  congratulations 
to  the  Fitchburg  Smith  College  Club, 
the  Sentinel  desires  to  convey  to  each 
and  every  member  the  assurance  that 
their  efforts  resulted  in  an  issue  of  the 
paper,  which  in  interest  and  complete- 
ness exceeded  all  anticipations." 

The  club  has  assisted  a  student  at 
Smith  for  two  years.  She  no  longer 
needs  help,  and  the  club  has  straight- 
way found  someone  else  who  does. 
The  committee  to  take  charge  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  consists  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Cummings  Hudson,  chairman; 
Miss  Nellie  Fosdick,  and  Helen  Strat- 
ton    (ex-officio). 

LOCAL  CLUBS  FOR  1911-1912 

The  Chicago  Smith  College  Club  held 
its  Fall  meeting  on  October  28.  Miss 
Ada  Collins  1907  spoke  on  "Vocational 
Training  for  Women." 

The  annual  election  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Smith  College  Club  was  held  May  27 
and  resulted  as  follows :  President, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  McEldowney  (Anna  McCon- 
way  1893)  ;  Vice-president,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Blickle  (E.  C.  Ryals  ex- 1904)  ;  Direc- 
tor, Mrs.  W.  G.  Partridge  (  M.  K. 
Payne  ex-1882)  ;  Secretary,  Helen  V. 
Stevenson  1909;  Treasurer,  Bertha 
Randall  1894.  The  club  has  given  a 
memorial  in  the  Students'  Aid  Society 
to    Mary    F.    Kimball    1910,    who    died 


January  23,  191 1.     The  first  meeting  of 
the  year  was  held  in  October. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
Club  it  was  decided  that  the  president 
of  the  club  should  appoint  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  million 
dollar  endowment  fund. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Boston 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Som- 
erset on  Saturday,  May  6,  191 1,  at 
twelve-thirty  o'clock.  The  guests  of 
honor  were  President  and  Mrs.  Burton. 
After  the  luncheon,  President  Burton 
spoke  in  regard  to  college  affairs, — the 
changes  in  the  faculty,  the  new  building, 
the  proposed  plan  for  open  marks,  the 
establishment  of  the  Smith  College 
Weekly,  and  the  million  dollar  endow- 
ment fund.  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Woods 
1896,  then  spoke  in  regard  to  plans  for 
organizing  into  a  working  force  the 
Smith  alumnae  living  in  and  near  Bos- 
ton, so  that  they  may  cooperate  with 
President  Burton  in  raising  this  fund. 
Miss  Mary  B.  Smith  1908,  made  a  plea 
for  the  Students'  Aid  Society.  Then 
followed  an  informal  reception  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Burton.  At  the  an- 
nual business  meeting,  held  after  the 
luncheon,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President,  Mrs.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  Jr. 
(Eleanor  H.  Nichols)  1895;  Vice-presi- 
dents, Helen  Perkins  1894,  Alice  Wel- 
lington 1905;  Secretary,  Margaret  Tay- 
lor 1909;  Assistant  Secretary,  Muriel 
Seeley  1910;  Treasurer,  Laura  Post 
1903;  Chairman  of  Hospitality  Commit- 
tee, Mabel  Chick  1905;  Representative 
of  Students'  Aid  Society,  Mary  B. 
Smith  1908;  Elector,  Florence  Van 
Duzer  Smith   1896. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Margaret  Taylor, 

Secretary. 

THE   ALICE  JACKSON   MEMOR- 
IAL  FUND 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  1908 
to  create  a  memorial  fund  for  Alice 
Jackson.     The  aim  was  to  raise  $2500, 
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which  would  insure  an  annual  income 
of  $100.00  to  be  applied  on  the  salary  of 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  S.  C.  A. 
C  \V.  The  work  of  the  Secretary  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  Self-Help 
Bureau  and  is  of  great  practical  value 
to  the  college.  Alice  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  first  General  Secretaries  and  as 
the  traditions  of  the  position  are  largely 
of  her  making  this  seemed  a  fitting  way 
to  perpetuate  her  name. 

In  1908  the  classes  from  1893  to  1907 
were  asked  to  contribute,  which  they 
did  most  generously  in  amounts  rang- 
ing from  $22.00  to  $380.00  (given  by  the 
class  of  1904),  but  $480.00  was  still 
needed  to  complete  the  sum. 

In  1910  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to 
the  members  of  1898,  and  although  the 
class  had  responded  to  the  first  appeal, 
forty  members  now  gave  $173.00  more. 
It  then  seemed  best  to  invite  some  of 
Alice's  friends  to  join  in  the  memorial. 
The  response  was  wonderful.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1910  to  complete  the 
balance  are  most  happy  to  report  that 
now  (September,  191 1)  the  fund  is 
quite  complete.  The  chairman  writes, 
concerning  the  closing  chapter: 

"One  great-hearted  woman,  in  whose 
clubs  for  working  girls  Alice  had  taken 
part,  sent  one  hundred  dollars  with 
thanks  for  giving  her  the  opportunity; 
two  members  of  1897  gave  seven  dol- 
lars ;  three  other  friends  gave  ten  dol- 
lars each,  and  the  remainder  came  from 
Christodora  House,  the  settlement  on 
the  East  Side  where  Alice  lived  and 
worked.  One  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  gave  $125.00,  but  $57.00  was 
raised  by  the  club  members  themselves, 
as  the  result  of  all  sorts  of  self-sacrifice. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  in  which  all  the  money 
has  been  given  has  been  beautiful,  and 
your  committee  feels  tnat  its  work  has 
been   a  privilege." 

$2000  was  presented  to  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  before  the 
circular  letter  was  sent  out  in  1910,  and 
the  remaining  $500.00  was  paid  to  Pr6- 
fessor  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
on   October  first. 


SOME  STUDENTS'  AID  FIGURES 

There  is  a  Students'  Aid  Committee, 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
three  upper  classes  among  the  under- 
graduates, whose  duty  it  is  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Society  among  the 
undergraduates  and  to  act  with  the 
College  Directors  as  need  may  arise. 

The    result    of    this    committee    work 
the  past  year  is  as  follows : 
Membership  fees  collected*from 
old    and    new    undergraduate 

members   $316.00 

From     old     and     new     faculty 

members     35-00 

Gift  from  the  sophomore  class 

for  fellowship  fund  21.60 

Glee    Club    gift    for    fellowship 

fund    200.00 

Gift  for  Self-Help  Bureau  of 
the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  from  the 
Musical  Clubs  for  a  Free  Bed 
fund  to  be  used  until  the 
Free  Bed  fund  of  the  Stud- 
ents' Aid  is  complete,  and 
held  by  Students'  Aid  treas- 
urer subject  to  call  of  Dr.  Gil- 
man  and  Miss  Sanderson 39970 


$972.30 
We  have  had  fifty-five  loans  returned 
in  full  or  in  part : 

In  advance    $1392-50 

Over  due  411.00 


$1803.50 
We    have    given    loans    1910-1911    as 
follows : 

Class  1910 — 1  loan $5-00 

Class  191 1 — 25  loans 2387.00 

Class  1912 — 22  loans  1010.00 

Class  1913 — 8  loans  420.00 

Total     $3822.00 

Nellie  S.  Webb,  ex-1885. 

AN  ALUMNAE  DRAMATIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

During  commencement  week  signs  were 
posted  inviting  all  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  securing  a  room  for  the  per- 
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manent  use  of  dramatics  to  attend  a 
meeting.  An  informal  discussion  was 
held  during  which  Marion  Yeaw,  busi- 
ness manager  of  191  i's  play,  explained 
that  the  class  was  anxious  to  give  the 
money  made  by  their  dramatics  toward 
establishing  such  a  room.  A  committee 
was  formed  consisting  of  Martha  Crilly, 
1901,  Ethel  Hale  Freeman,  1902,  Helen 
Pomeroy,  1906,  Margaret  Sayward, 
1908,  Eunice  Remington,  1909,  Margaret 
Miller,  1910,  Marion  Yeaw,  191 1,  and 
Marion  Denman,  1912.  To  all  who  dis- 
cussed the  matter  it  seemed  that  the 
dramatic  work  which  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  college 
should  be  more  closely  united  with  the 
academic  life,  and  that  now  especially 
when  there  is  such  wide  interest  in  the 
drama  Smith  should  recognize  this,  and 
should  encourage  the  students  in  its 
study.  A  room  such  as  was  proposed 
would  become  the  center  for  all  such 
work  and  interest.  In  it  could  be  kept 
a  good  dramatic  library,  including  plays, 
criticisms,  and  costume  plates ;  pictures 
of  historic  actors ;  records  of  the  work 
done  here,  including  pictures  and  origi- 
nal music ;  a  complete  list  of  the  prop- 
erties owned  by  the  college ;  information 
about  plays,  forming  a  kind  of  Bureau 
of  Information  for  the  use  of  alumnae 
and  of  students,  and  the  material  pub- 
lished by  the  Dramatic  Leagues. 

To  the  money  which  191 1  has  given 
1910  has  added  $25.00.  The  class  of 
1908  has  promised  a  complete  record  of 
the  "Pretenders,"  and  while  these  are 
the  only  gifts  which  have  been  reported 
thus  far  general  enthusiasm  and  interest 
have  been  so  great  that  at  the  next  com- 
mencement we  hope  to  have  a  collection 
which  will  appeal  to  all,  and  which  will 
be  of  real  value. 

Eunice  Remington,   Chairman 

The  foregoing  report  has  been  held 
over  from  the  July  Quarterly.  Since 
that  date  the  committee  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  class  secretaries  asking  that 
all    classes    who    feel    able    give    about 


$15.00  to  purchase  and  have  bound  the 
pictures,  music,  and  good  criticisms  of 
their  senior  dramatics. 

THE  CLASS  SECRETARIES' 
ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Class 
Secretaries'  Association  was  held  on 
Monday,  June  19,  in  Seelye  Hall,  with 
Mrs.  Netta  Wetherbee  Higbee  1880,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  Twenty  repre- 
sentatives of  nineteen  classes  were 
present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved  and  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  secretary  read  and 
accepted.  The  secretary  called  attention 
to  the  last  sentence  of  Article  Three  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, which  reads :  "The  President  of 
each  class  shall  be  ex-officio  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Association  but  not  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee.'' 
She  made  a  request  for  the  names  of 
such  officers. 

The  representative  from  1906  sug- 
gested that  all  communications  sent 
from  the  Association  be  sent  in  dupli- 
cate to  the  class  presidents. 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  sub- 
mitted and  accepted  separately.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  by-laws,  the  following  was 
adopted :  At  the  meeting  in  June,  in 
the  absence  of  the  class  secretary  any 
class  president  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
present   without  a   vote. 

Miss  Allison  1902  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kimball  1901, 
secretary. 

The  recommendations  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  were  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion on  Saturday,  June  17,  were  read 
and  discussed.  Miss  Whitney  1900, 
secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  said  that  it  was  strongly 
desired  that  every  graduate  and  non- 
graduate  member  of  the  class  organiza- 
tions become  entirely  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  the  fund  and  that  such  a  result 
could    be    accomplished    only    with    the 
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cooperation  of  the  class  secretaries. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Woods  spoke  of  the 
desire  of  the  committee  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  special  class  project  and 
emphasized  the  suggestion  that  all  con- 
tributions be  put  into  a  gift  to  be  called 
the  Alumnae  share  in  the  General  En- 
dowment Fund. 

Miss  Eunice  Remington  1909,  spoke  for 
the  Alumnae  Dramatics  Committee,  and 
made  a  particular  appeal  for  collections 
of  pictures  of  Senior  Dramatics,  music 


written  for  the  same,  and  the  texts 
used.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture there  may  be  a  suitable  place  for 
the  housing  of  such  a  collection.  In  the 
meantime  Miss  Peck  has  offered  the 
use  of  her  office  in  Seelye  Hall. 

Miss  Rand  1899,  business  manager  of 
the  Quarterly,  made  an  appeal  for  that 
periodical  urging  subscriptions  and  con- 
tributions. 

Elizabeth  L.  Kimball  1901, 
Secretary. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


ALUMNAE   VISITING   COLLEGE 


Anna    Gale    Lindley,    September    19. 
Alice  Gale  Jones,    September    19. 
Eleanor    Brown    Whitney,    September    19. 
Mary    Lois  James,    September    19. 
Dora   Bosart,    September   21. 
Susan    Leland    Hill.    September   21. 
A.    Blanche    Le   Gro,    September   22. 
Margaret   A.    Kingsley,    September   22. 
Mildred  II.   Apgar,   September   21. 
Erminie    Rost,    September   2025. 
Anna  C.   Block,  September  21-25. 
Margaret  Bright  Parkhurst,  September  23. 
Martha   G.   Weed,    September   23. 
Lucy   K.   Shaffer,   September  25. 
Bertha     J.     Richardson     Lucas,     Septem- 
ber   25. 
Louise  0.  Thorne,   September  25-26. 
Emily   P.   Davis,   September   27. 
Vesta  Leach  Crocker,   September  27. 
Florence     Blodgett,     September     26-Octo- 


1880 


1887 
1905 
1904 
1908 
1903 
1910 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1901 

1907 
1909 
1909 
1911 

1910 

1911 

1907 
1908 
1911 

1907 
1907 


ber 
Emilie    M.    Perkins 

ber  2. 
Mildred    E. 

ber    1. 
Dorothy   W. 
Harriette   F 


September    28-Octo- 
Lange,    Setpember    28-Octo- 


Davis,   September   30. 
Abbott,   October  2. 
Louise  Gage  Fielder,   September  30-Octo- 

ber  9. 
Anna  Quincy  Churchill,  October   1-3. 
Anna  Boynton   Rounds,  October  3. 


CLASS    NEWS 

Will  all  alumnae  please  send  news 
items  to  their  class  secretaries  before 
December  20,  191 1.  This  department 
cannot  be  as  valuable  as  we  would  like 
to  have  it,  unless  every  alumna  will  feel 
a  personal  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
We  have  published  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  every  class  secretary  under  her 
proper  heading.  Everyone  of  them  de- 
sires nothing  so  much  as  news  of  you. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Cone,  Hartford,  Vt. 


Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hig- 
bee,  8  West  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1881 
Class      secretary — Mrs.      George      H. 
Washburn,       163       Highland      Avenue, 
Somerville,  Mass. 

1882 

Class  secretary— Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford   College,   Rockford,  111. 

Mrs.  Silas  R.  Mills  (Caroline  M. 
Hungerford)  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  high  school  at  Newton,  Mass.  Ad- 
dress, 66  Fisher  Avenue,  Newton  High- 
lands, Mass. 

Mary  Gulliver  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  instructor  in  history  of  art, 
drawing,  and  painting  in  Rockford  Col- 
lege, Rockford,  111.,  for  1911-1912. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  C.  Gulliver, 
30  Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town, 
Ct. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Caroline  B.  Sergeant, 
4  Hawthorn  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Carrie  L.  Richardson  sailed  Septem- 
ber 19,  191 1,  on  the  S.  S.  Korea,  Pacific 
Mail  Line,  for  a  voyage  around  the 
world,  spending  a  part  of  the  winter  in 
Egypt  and  returning  next  June. 

Caroline  E.  Lacey,  who  for  a  year 
was   connected   with   the   class    of    1884 
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wink    taking    a    course    in    the    Mask 
School,  died  at  her  hone  last  June. 

Class  secretary— Ruth  B.  Frank  :r    ?f 
Spring  Street,  Newport,  R.  L 


t     -  —Mary  A.   Allen,  206 
Pine  Street,  Hoiyc, 

-    - 
66  Paradise  Road,  Northampton, 

Woodhtdl  has  jicepted  the 
College,  Lewiston,  2 1  e 

- 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown's  address  for  the 
winter   is   care   Thomas    Cook   h.   Son, 
1  Place  de  1'Opera,  Paris.  France. 
:  ill 
:  iretary — Lucy    E.    Allen,    35 
twton,  Mass. 
:  =  1 : 

-  Thayer, 

H :.::::-:    Ma=  = 

it.: 

A.    Dole, 

:  • : : 

1   secretar  —     -      Irving  H.  Up- 
ton,   20    Park    View    Street,    Roxbury, 

1  -.—  1.. .:-    .V::.-    Ly:r.   1:   Sara- 
nac,  Aug  :i. 

' .   —        '  '.  -         -      - 

ham,     16    Lhrermore    Road,    Welksley 

~  \-  -     ':.'  -\\-._    1  ^--    . :    '!'■:       Hi    ." 
CL,   d  --.   191 1-     He  leaves 

a  widow,   Helen   L.    Putnam,   and   two 
- 

L.  Wright 
(Grace  ML  St*  22  Circu:: 

-  :-     :'-     :;-.    ;:  z-.lir  d=     ]  faii 

-nee  Jackson  is  in  charge  of  the 


appointment  bureau  at  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264 
Boy!;  el    I  :  r::r     Mass 

-  -       secreta  ry — Edith   .A    Harkness, 
.:-  East  48  Street,  Chicago,  HL 
Juliet  Hammond  received  the  degree 
of   M.   A.   from   Chicago  University  in 
June,  1911. 

Hz 
Ecretar — Bessy    Borden,    618 
7.:ii    5:rt±:     7:  :ss. 

Gertrude  Schleier  was  married  to  Asa 
Howard    Geeding.    August   14,    1911,    at 
:     5     .::::  .ir.d 

ver  Buck   (Anna  K.  Allen) 
luck,   born  June   5, 
191 1. 

im  Abbot  Munroe.  was 
born  on  April  10.   191 1,  to  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick C.  Munroe  (Rebecca  N.  Kinsman). 
Ex-:        —    [rs.     Charles     L.     Taylor 
E  South)  has  moved  to  iof  Ken- 

yon  Street,  Hartford,  Ct 

: ':  t  -'.      A 
Woods,  14  Bond  Street,  Boston,  Mass- 
Arthur  J.  Skinner  (Clara  Mathi- 
moved    to    65    Longmeadow 
gfield,  Mas 

1897 
Qa5 1  iry — Lucy    Stoddard,    22 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
m   Ripley,  was  born  to 
W.  WiUard    (Frances   P. 
Ripley )  on  July  31,  191 1. 

Charles  S.  Macfarland  (11  Per- 
rrrill>  has  changed  her  addr 
41  Mountain  Avenue,  Summit,  K.  J. 

A  daughter,  Mary  Stuart  Birdsall,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Gregg  Custis  Birdsall  flsa- 
belle  Patterson)  on  July  6,  191 1. 

:.    Holton's    address    is    the 
Massa  ral  Hospital,  Boston. 

Ex- 1897— Ellen  R.  Rushmore  is  mar- 
.  Peter  J.  McKeon.     Addr*^ 
Park  Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Edith  Taj      '  married  on  August 

:r  D.  Kellogg.    Address,  1302 
'.umbia,  Mo. 
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"The  September  issue  of  the  Path- 
finder will  be  devoted  to  an  apprecia- 
tion by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite  of 
the  poetry  of  Anna  Hemstead  Branch, 
and  will  also  contain  a  wide  selection 
from  her  poer 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  B.  Thach- 
er,  69  Alleghar.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

A  son,  Alexander  Bowler.  Jr..  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Bowler  (Ruth 
Barnard^   on  June  11,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Bayliss  (Agnes  Eu- 
lalie  Martin)  has  a  daughter,  Portia 
Eulalie,  born  December  17,   1910. 

A  son,  Nelson  Parker,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Farquhar  (Frances 
A.   Parker)   on  June  20,  191 1. 

Elizabeth  McFadden  has  just  been  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  oi  the  Craig 
Prize  for  excellence  in  dramatic  com- 
position. Mr.  Craig,  the  manager  of 
the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in  I 
offers  this  prize  of  $500.00  for  the  best 
play  written  by  a  student  of  RadclirTe 
or  Harvard.  Miss  McFadden  is  eligible 
for  this  prize  through  her  graduate 
work  at  RadclirTe.  where  for  two  years 
she  has  studied  the  construction  of  the 
drama  under  Professor  George  P. 
Baker. 

The     engagement     is     announced     of 
Henrietta    Seelye    to    Dr.    William    D. 
Gray.    Professor   of   Greek   and   Roman 
history  at  Smith  College. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  P.  Davis. 
1335  Judson  Avenue.  Evanston,  111. 

A    daughter.    Katherine    Birch    \ 
hees.  was  born  to  Mrs.  J.  Spencer  Voor- 
hees   (Elsie  Warner),  October  14,  191 1- 

Editfi  Rand  is  boarding  for  the  winter 
at  37  Wes:  92  Street.  New  York.  X.  Y. 
She  is  no  longer  with  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  but  has  taken  a  position  in  a  busi- 
ness office. 

Laura  Cradon  is  teaching  German  in 
the  Horace  Mann  High  School.  Xew 
^  ork.  igoo 

Class  secretary — Amy  E.  Dickerman. 
140  Cottage  Street.  Xew  Haven.  Ct. 


The  engagement  has  been  ann 
of  Grace  Parker  to  Louis  Russell  Lang- 
ton. 

Elizabeth  Whitney  expects  to  go  to 
Japan  early  in  October. 

Frances  Cummings  has  resigned  the 
position  she  has  he'. 

the  Tenement  House  Department  of  the 
city  of  X\  to  become  manager 

of  the  new  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  to  collect  rile,  and  place 
at  the  disposal  of  applicants  all  infor- 
mation possible  about  positions  for 
trained  women  and  the  preparation 
needed  to  rit  given  individuals  for  posi- 

Addre-      jfl  _      : 

Room  1504,  Xew  York;  X.  Y. 

Married. — Leonora  M.  Paxton  to 
Charles  A.  Miller.  Address.  221  W. 
Mom  '.  Princeton,  Ind. 

Mrs.    Law  son    Ramage    (Edith    Ram- 
age)  has  moved  to  Northam:  I 
where  her  temporary  5  51  Har- 

rison Avenue. 

Helen    Potter   is   practising  law 
?md  Hanson  in 
■:.  X.  Y. 

Edith  Emerson  has  been  spending  the 
sumnv.  inc,  Canada,  and  Wfc 

sin. 

Mrs.   Maurice  B.  gnes  Slo- 

cuml    .  f or  a  part  oi  the 

mer.   making   sever.  .mong   her 

nds. 

Miriam  Loheed  is  teaching  Engl 
the  Brockton  High  School.     In  E 
ton  she  has  helped  organize  a  flour: 
college    club    of    sixty 
has  already  established  a  scholarship. 

A  c. 

Mrs.  Theophflns 
(Florer.ee  Wbitm),  July  4,  1911, 

The  sect;  ;  gn 

to  any  will  furnish  addres  — 

concerning    the 
following  members  of  the  class 

Her.: 

el  Fish  Eldridge  (Mrs.  S 

Air.  Murray  ^Mrs.  D.  A."> 

Alice  Ma  ney 
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Margaret  Merrill  Ward  (Mrs.  Thos.) 

Margaret  C.   Morris 

Annie  S.  Morrison 

Grace  Faulkner  Ward 

Etta  M.  Underwood 

Please  address  information  to — Amy 
E.  Dickerman,  140  Cottage  Street,  New 
Haven,  Ct. 

Miriam    Birdseye   has    charge   of   the 
Department  of  Household  Economics  at 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kim- 
ball, 319  Elm  Street,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  Sixth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Harriet  F.  Drake  was  married  on 
May  13,  191 1,  to  William  Bain  Cooper. 
Address,  4142  Warwick  Boulevard, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  son,  John  Jessup,  2nd,  was  born 
August  5,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  James  Cox 
Howell   (Alice  E.  Egbert). 

Married. — Clara  L.  Ernst  to  Charles 
H.  Cleaves  on  May  16,  191 1.  Address, 
Pigeon   Cove,   Mass. 

Stella  E.  Goss  was  married,  June  22, 
191 1,  to   Edward  Jay  Wohlgemuth. 

Married. — Jessie  G.  Wadsworth  to 
Allan  Tibbals  Burns,  July  20,  191 1,  at 
Sebago  Lake,  Maine.  Address,  after 
November    1,    Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Married. — Mary  Bohannan  to  Charles 
St.  John  Chubb,  Jr.,  at  Columbus  O., 
June  15. 

Ex-1902.  Married. — Helen  H.  Ather- 
ton  to  Charles  Emory  Govier.  Address, 
State  College,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Mary  L.  Bancroft  is  the  financial  sec- 
retary and  registrar  at  Miss  Knox's 
School,   Briarcliff   Manor,   N.   Y. 

Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Perry  (Rachel  Beren- 
son)  will  spend  the  winter  with  her 
husband  in  Italy.  Address,  care  Baring 
Bros.,  London,  England.  Julia  Peck 
will  cross  with  them  and  spend  several 
weeks  with  them  before  going  to  Ger- 
many to  study. 

Born  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Barnaisel  (Ethel 


K.  Betts)  on  July  4,  191 1,  a  daughter, 
Harriet. 

M.  Eunice  Wead  has  left  the  college 
library  and  is  living  in  Washington  at 
the  Northumberland,  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  and  V  Street,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  present  address  of  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Sherry  (Lucretia  Hayes)  is  2015  15th 
Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Leslie  F.  Gates  (Jose- 
phine Lamson)  a  daughter,  Helen,  on 
April  13,  191 1. 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  July 
2,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Mortimer  Yale  Ferris 
(Elizabeth  Leavitt). 

A   son,    Beverley,   was   born   May  22, 

191 1,  to  Mrs.  Edward  Herbert  (Clara 
Lyle). 

Mary  S.   Smith's  address  until  April, 

1912,  will  be  French,  Lemon  &  Co., 
Florence,    Italy. 

Edith  May  Wells  is  in  north  China 
studying  the  Chinese  language  prepara- 
tory to  doing  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  work.  Her  permanent 
address  is — 120  Sze  Chuan  Road,  Shang- 
hai, China. 

The  class  secretary  would  like  infor- 
mation about  the  following  members 
of  the  class : 

Mayme  Beck 

Bernice  Evans 

Carolyne  Green 

Dorothy  Greeno 

Olive  Mowat 

Edith  Nagel 

Elizabeth  Temple. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  28 
Summer  Street,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

Jessie  Ames  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  191 1,  to  Andrew  Marshall.  Her 
address,  after  November  1,  will  be  The 
Hill,  Tewkesbury,  Mass.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  of 
Harvard  Law,  and  is  now  in  the  office 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  Boston. 

Married. — Mary  Whiting  Hickok  to 
Dr.  George  Millar  Sabin  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,    on    July   6.      Address,    Burlington, 
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Vt.  Grace  Gilbert  Graff,  Lucy  Hastings 
Horsfall,  Fanny  Hastings,  Julia  Smith 
(1902),  and  Gertrude  Morris  (Music 
School)    were   present. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Clarence  P.  Scoheld 
(Nettie  McDougall)  a  daughter,  Ann 
McDougall  Scoheld,  March  10,  1911. 

Mrs.  Emory  Scott  Land  (Elizabeth 
Stiles)  has  moved  to  183 1  Belmont 
Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  daughter  was  born  on  July  27  to 
Mrs.  Frederick  Lynch  (Maude  Dutton). 
Her  name  is  Elizabeth  Deming  Lynch. 

Born,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  son,  Edward 
Fuller  Wheeler,  to  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wheeler 
(Carolyn  Fuller).  Mrs.  Wheeler's  ad- 
dress is  1028  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

Annie  T.  Eaton's  address  is  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Edith  Clarke  Lund  died  on  June  22, 
I9H-  1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Florence  K.  Crafts'  address  for  the 
winter  is  Mt.  Pleasant  Institute.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Westmoreland  Co.,   Pa. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Crittenden 
(Harriet  Butler),  a  son,  Albert  Butler 
Crittenden,  September  14,   191 1. 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Howland  (Elizabeth 
Mason)  died  August  31. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Miller  (Olive  Beau- 
pre)  has  moved  to  112  La  Salle  Street. 
Streator,  111. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Edward  Cairns  (Jose- 
phine Holloway),  a  daughter,  Janet 
Holloway  Cairns,  August  16.  191 1. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe, 
28  Johnson  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Edith  C.  Willis  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  R.  M.  Kauffmann  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  August  28,  191 1. 

A  son,  Charles  Edward  Hardies,  Jr., 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Hardies  (Grace  M.  Beattie),  August  30, 
1911. 

The  present  address  of  Mrs.  John  R. 
Reigart  (Elizabeth  Moulton)  is  Prince- 
ton. Mich. 


Alice  L.  Hopkins  is  assisting  in  the 
library  at  Smith.  Address,  277  Cres- 
cent Street,  Northampton. 

Married. — Marian  Elizabeth  Rumsey 
to  Nathaniel  William  Ewing,  September 
2~,  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.  Address, 
Oxford  Apartments,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EX.-1905.  Married. — Pauline  O.  Beck- 
er to  Leo  G.  Bartels,  September  30. 
Address  2303  Salisbury  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Emily  Sophia  Emerson  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  Edmund  E.  Day 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Day  is  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth in  the  class  of  1905,  and  is  an 
instructor  of  economics  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

EX-19C5.  Born  to  Mrs.  Morgan  Bid- 
leman  Garlock  (Jessie  Sprague  Girvan), 
a  son,  (the  second  child)  Roger  Bidle- 
man,  April  29,  191 1. 

Clara  Sherman  Clark  was  married  on 
September  28,  191 1,  to  Philip  Lamson 
Brown.  Address.  The  Breslin,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander   Street,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Married. — Emma  R.  Loomis  to 
George  Conarroe  Bishop  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y..  June  10. 

Man-  Kittredge  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Guy  W.  Rogers  of 
Philadelphia. 

Nellie  M.  Brown  was  married  Sep- 
tember 26,  191 1.  to  Robert  Hugh 
Downes,  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Helen  Fillebrown  was  married  in  June 
to  Wilson  Chase  Daxter  of  Brookline, 
Mass.  Mail  sent  to  "Roselawn",  Plymp- 
ton,  Mass.,  will  always  reach  her. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  class  meet- 
ing in  Northampton,  in  June,  are: 

President,   Anna   Wilson   Dickinson 

Vice-president,   Ethel   Hammond 

Secretary,   Fannie  Furman 

Treasurer,  Gertrude  Cooper  Dean. 

Married. — Janet  Mason  to  Kingsley 
Wilcox  Slauson.  Dr.  Mason  performed 
the  ceremony,  which  was  witnessed  by 
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relatives  only.     Mr.  Slauson  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Cornell.    Address,  in  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith, 
123  Troup  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sophie  R.  Lytle's  address  is  319  West 
99  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  E.  Norris  was  married  on  Au- 
gust 26  to  Burt  Hayes  Leonard.  Ad- 
dress, Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Married. — Katrina  M.  Rodenbach  to 
Theodore  W.  Reed.  Address,  South 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

Catherine  D.  Allison  and  Elizabeth  S. 
Allison  1909,  are  spending  the  winter 
in  Germany.  Address,  Dresdner  Bank, 
Koenigstrasse,  Dresden,  Ger. 

Marguerite  Barrows'  address  is  51 
Henry  Clay  Avenue,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Louise  DeForest  is  teaching  in  the 
Doshisha  Girls  School,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Married. — Ethel  Baine  to  Charles  Col- 
lins Hatch  on  June  14,  1911.  Address, 
1921  East  97  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

Married. — Elsie  H.  Prichard  to 
Francis  Warren  Rice  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
September  25.  Address,  1710  4th  Ave- 
nue S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Mahl 
(Christine  Hooper)  is  136  Grandview 
Road,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hirsch 
(Hortense  Mayer)  is  The  Wellsmore, 
Broadway  and  77  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Eda  Linthicum  was  married  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  to  Eben  O.  McNair,  Jr.,  of 
Evanston,    111. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  H.  J.  Simpson  spent  last  year 
in  Europe.  During  the  winter  she 
studied  musical  theory  and  criticism  in 
Munich,  and  in  the  spring  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Ida  Barney  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  in  June  from  Yale  University; 
her  subject  was  mathematics. 

Charlotte    Smith    and    Crete    Purmort 


studied    at   the    University    of    Chicago 
during  the  summer. 

Rena  Thomas  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Arthur  Brainerd. 

Hazel  L  Allen  was  married  on  June 
29,  191 1,  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Farmer.    Address,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Dora  L.  Johnson  was  married  April 
12,  191 1,  to  Donald  V.  Richardson.  Ad- 
dress, 907  nth  Street,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Warren  H.  Arnold  (Ethel  S. 
Page)— address,  The  Northern  Apart- 
ments, Northern  Avenue  and  181  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  son,  Robert  Randall  Board,  was 
born  January  9,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Harold 
E.  Board   (Vesta  R.  Foster). 

A  daughter,  Barbara  Giles,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Giles  (Ethelind  H. 
Ripley)    on  April  23,    1911. 

A  son,  Howard  Nathan  Hosford,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Hosford  (Amy 
H.  French)    on   May  9,   1911. 

Ex-1908. — A  son,  Richard  Merrit  Al- 
len, was  born  March  4,  191 1,  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Allen   (Helen  A.  Abbott). 

A  son,  George  Griggs  Dayton,  was 
born  June  22,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Paul  K. 
Dayton    (Anna  C.   Griggs). 

Agnes  G.  Clancy  is  studying  at  Co- 
lumbia. Her  address  is  31 15  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Bernard  Westermann 
(Miriam  Myers),  a  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  June  13,  1911.  Mrs.  Wester- 
mann's  address  is  care  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Helena  Stone  was  married  to  Roswell 
Davis,  September  1,  1911,  at  Washing- 
ton, Ct. 

Ethelwyn  Manning  was  elected  class 
treasurer  at  the  reunion  last  June. 
Will  1908  members  please  send  their 
dues  to  her  new  address,  329  South  14 
Street,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  During 
1908-1909  Ethelwyn  Manning  was  a 
student  at  the  Training  School  for 
Chidren's  Librarians,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
1909-10,  Children's  Librarian,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  1910- 
191 1,   special    student   at   Simmons   Col- 
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lege,  Boston,  Mass.  and  director  of  the 
"Mozart  Club",  Boston  Music  Settle- 
ment, Boston,  Mass.;  and  for  the 
coming  winter  will  be  the  children's 
librarian  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Public 
Library,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Married. — Julia  G.  Reed  to  Rollin  M. 
Gallagher.  Address,  Middlesex  School, 
Lowell  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

Eva  A.  Price's  present  address  is  600 
West  113  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Eunice  D.  Reming- 
ton, 132  Clinton  Street,  Watertown,  N. 
Y. 

Hazel  Burge  was  married  on  January 
7  to  Prentis  T.  Burtis.  Mail  will  be 
forwarded  if  addressed  in  care  of  Mrs. 
D.   M.   Burge,   Stockton,  Cal. 

Lucretia  Massey  was  married  on 
June  29  to  Percy  Smith  Bailey.  Ad- 
dress, 33  Middlesex  Avenue,  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass. 

Dorothy  C.  Smith  was  married  on 
August  24  to  Donald  B.  Abbott.  In 
her  wedding  party  were  Jane  Wheeler, 
Eleanor  Mann,  Caroline  Garrett,  and 
Rose  Carhart.  Address,  128  Gates  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Lincoln  Dunbar  was  married 
on  September  29  to  Hector  Mcintosh 
Holmes. 

In  August  a  daughter  was  born  to 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Dalrymple  (Phoebe 
Struble). 

Isabel  Herrington  has  gone  to  Eu- 
rope for  a  year. 

Harriet  Webber  was  hostess  at  a 
camp  for  working  girls  during  a  part 
of  the  summer. 

Leola  Leonard  has  taken  Gertrude 
Bussard's  place  as  head  of  the  English 
department  in  the  high  school,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  Address,  249  Massey 
Street,  Watertown,   N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Bussard  is  teaching  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

A  misprint  occurred  in  the  July 
Quarterly.  The  correction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Katharine  M.  Sewall  was  mar- 
ried to  Roswell  M.  Austin  on  April  18. 

Married. — Flora      May      Sheldon     to 


Burchard  Reynolds  Baldwin,  at  Middle- 
port,  N.  Y.,  September  14. 

Frances  H.  Mills's  address  is  66 
Fisher  Avenue,  Newton  Highlands, 
Mass. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Belle  Gormley  to  Frank  Wesley 
Dwyer. 

Mabel  E.  Stone  is  student  secretary  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  territory  of 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Address,  806 
Mercantile  Library  Building,  Cincinnati, 
O. 

Louise  C.  Milliken's  address  for  the 
winter  is  Proctor,  Vt. 

Elizabeth  H.  Schoonover's  address  is 
1320^  Quarries  Street,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

Lulu  E.  Kilpatrick's  address  is  Deni- 
son,  la. 

Jeanne  H.  Perry  is  teaching  in  the 
Wolcott  School,  Denver,  Colo.  Ad- 
dress, 1331  East  14  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Katharine  H.  Wead  is  doing  library 
work  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Address, 
920  Madison  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Elizabeth  S.  Allison  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Germany.  Address,  Dresdner 
Bank,   Dresden,   Germany. 

Ex-1909. — A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was 
born  July  4,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Harry  Clay 
Erwin,  Jr.     (Katherine  Dean  Hubbard). 

1910 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Waterman, 
162  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Married. — On  September  7,  1911, 
Edith  M.  Manning  to  Thomas  Henry 
Logan.  Address,  after  December  27, 
191 1,  Kimball  Road,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Married. — On  September  23,  191 1,  M. 
Adiene  Bergen  to  Charles  Mansfield 
Hart.  Address,  160  Merrick  Road, 
Freeport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Florence  E.  Hopwood  was  married 
to  Charles  G.  Gates  September  29,  191 1. 
Address,  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Elsie  Hastings  to  Lawrence  V.  Bart- 
lett  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  a 
Harvard  1910  man. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
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of    Dorothy    Waterman    to    Charles    N 
Waldron   of    Schenectady,   N.   Y. 

Carolyn  L.  Shaw's  address  is  the  Al- 
hambra  Apartments,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alice  G.  Howe  is  teaching  at  the 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Married. — Evelyn  I.  Canning  to  Har- 
old Francis  Keyes  at  Northampton  Sep- 
tember 12.  Address,  221  Merriam  Ave- 
nue, Leominster,  Mass. 

Married. — Louise  E.  Marden  to  Pres- 
cott  F.  Wild  at  Somerville,  Mass. 

Ruth  Leonard's  address  for  the  winter 
is  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
34  St.  &  9  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Margaret  Huntington  to 
Elliott  Southwick  Church.  Address 
223  Pingree  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ex-1910.  Married. — On  September 
11,  191 1,  Ada  Burke  to  Charles  Whit- 
ney Morden  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Quarterly  desires  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  July  issue.  Yeoli  Stimson's 
address  is  210  S.  Euclid  Avenue,  West- 

fie,d>  N-  J-  191! 

Class  secretary — Hazel  Gleason,  Van 
Wert,  O. 

Augusta  Evans's  address  for  the  win- 
ter is  Department  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111. 

Married. — Amy  Isabel  Smith  to  Ron- 
ald Sturgis  Woodberry  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.  July  22. 

Alice  Brown  expects  to  study  in  Ger- 
many this  winter.  Her  address  at  pres- 
ent is  care  of  American  Express,  Berlin. 

Winifred  Notman  is  studying  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mable  Keith  is  in  the  training  school 
for  Nurses  at  the  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital on  Center  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ethel  Cox  will  be  at  home  this  winter 
at  4052  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Emily  Hix  is  attending  Simmons  Col- 
lege  in    Boston. 

Bertha  Bender  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  191 1,  to  Fred  J.  Biele.  Her 
temporary  address  is  634  Peebles  Street, 
Wilkinsburg,   Pa. 


Amy  Smith  was  married,  July  22, 
191 1,  to  Ronald  Sturgis  Woodbury. 
Her  address  is  19  Pomfret  Street,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Myrtle  Alderman  was  married  on 
August  5,  191 1,  to  George  Louis  Neu- 
hoff,  Jr.  in  St.  Louis. 

Katharine  Forrest  is  taking  cooking 
and  sewing  at  the  Domestic  Science 
school  in  Chicago. 

Josephine  Dormitzer  announced  her 
engagement  on  September  12,  to  Tilden 
Grafton  Abbott,  Jr.  She  expects  to  be 
married  at  Easter  time  and  live  in 
Montclair.  Her  present  address  is  137 
Ralston  Avenue,  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Dorothea  Page  announced  her  engage- 
ment on  June  21,  to  H.  King  Cermerel 
of  Washington   D.   C. 

Harriet  Stearns  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Joseph  Coy  Green  of 
Cincinnati.  He  is  an  instructor  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  They  will  be  mar- 
ried next  June. 

Louise  West  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  James  Miller  Seay  on  Septem- 
ber 15. 

Katharine  Burrell  was  married  on 
Oct.  18  to  George  Hallam  Sicard.  Her 
permanent  address  is  243  Bryant  Street, 
Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Gladys  Burgess  is  teaching  in  Miss 
Hebbs  School  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mary  Camp  is  attending  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

Gladys  Owen  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mildred  Hotchkiss  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics at   Branford,   Ct. 

Elsie  Baskin  is  private  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Finch  of  the  Finch  School,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Harriet  Smith  is  assistant  in  Yale 
University  Library. 

Persis  Putnam  is  teaching  in  Prince- 
ton  Collegiate   Institute,   Princeton,  Ky. 
Florence  Fowler  is  teaching  in  Derby 
Academy,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Doris  Nash  is  singing  in  St.  Martin's 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  studying 
music  in  New  York. 
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Katharine  Whitney  is  taking  gradu- 
ate work  in  sociology,  English,  and  Ital- 
ian at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Margaret  Clark  is  spending  a  year  in 
France,  studying  French.  She  will  re- 
turn next  September.  Address,  39  Rue 
Phillippe,   Debassalles,   Lyon,   France. 

Josephine  Thomas  is  in  the  training 
school  for  children's  librarians  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Dorothy  White  is  taking  a  course  in 
dressmaking  and  cooking  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute. 

Florence  Masterman  is  assistant  pre- 
ceptress of  the  high  school  at  Nunda, 
N.  Y. 

Florence  Plaut  is  going  on  a  six 
months'  trip  to   Europe. 

Elizabeth  Wilber  is  studying  music 
and  teaching  primary  grades  in  a  girls' 
private  school  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Jean  Cahoon  is  taking  stenography 
and  typewriting  at  a  business  school 
and  mechanical  drawing  at  Teachers 
College  in   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Adelaide  Peterson  is  a  private  teacher 
of  French  and  English. 

Dorothy  Pease  is  teaching  in  a  dis- 
trict school  in  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Spaulding  is  teaching  latin,  Ger- 
man, and  algebra  in  the  high  school  at 
Constableville,  N.  Y. 

Freda  von  Sothen  is  teaching  latin, 
mathematics,  and  history  in  the  high 
school  at  Damascus,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Abbe  is  teaching  history  in 
the   Bottin   High    School,   Elizabeth,   N. 

J. 

Mary  Patten  is  taking  the  course  in 
Physical  Education  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege. She  expects  to  teach  it  next  year. 
Her  address  is  Room  602  Whittier  Hall, 
1230  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Ethel  Ames  is  assistant  teacher  of 
English  at  Presbyterian  College,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Mira  Poler  is  teaching  latin  and  Eng- 
lish at  Sanderson  Academy,  Asfield, 
Mass. 

Marguerite      Underwood      is      doing 


newspaper    work    with    the    Springfield 
Union. 

Virginia  Coyle  is  taking  a  course  in 
hygiene  and  physical  education  at  Wel- 
lesley  College.  Address,  628  Washing- 
ton  Street,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Lesley  Church  is  studying  at  Radcliffe 
College  for  an  A.  M.  in  history. 

Margaret  Harrison  is  resident  tutor 
for  three  children.  Her  address  is  care 
of  Mrs.  G.  Woodbury,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Marjorie  Wells  was  married  to  Wal- 
ter W.  Taylor  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  21,  at  the  country  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  in  Geneva,  111. 

Gertrude  Lyford  leaves  for  Peking, 
China,  on  January  15  to  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Calhoun,  the  American 
Minister  to  China.  She  is  going  via  the 
Pacific,  stopping  at  Honolulu  and  Japan. 
Florence  (Sally)  Walters'  permanent 
address  is  now  141  West  4  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Bertha  Bodwell  was  married  on  Au- 
gust 18,  to  Mr.  Richard  Chute  Potter 
who  is  commandant  of  Racine  College. 
Her  address  is  Park  Hall,  Racine  Col- 
lege, Racine  Wis. 

Dolly  Searle  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  to  Mr.  Park  West  Allen.  Her 
address  is  38  Allen  Avenue,  Westfield, 
Mass. 

Grace  Otteson  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 26  to  Mr.  R.  F.  McConnell.  Her 
address  is  U.  S.  S.  Vermont,  care  N.  Y. 
City  Postmaster. 

Mrs.  William  James  Best's  (Flora 
Ray)  address  is  69  West  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

Ruth  Griffith  announced  her  engage- 
ment on  July  27  to  Arthur  W.  Pinkham 
of  Lynn,  Mass.  The  wedding  is  to  be 
on  the  eleventh  of  November. 

Elizabeth  Duffield  is  teaching  in  Miss 
Fine's  School,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Helen  Earle  is  doing  volunteer  work 
in  the   New  Jersey  Association   for  the 
Blind. 
Annah     Butler     is     doing     settlement 
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work  at  Hartley  House  in  New  York. 
Address,  413  West  46  Street. 

Myra  Breckenridge  is  on  a  four 
months'  cruise  around  the  world  in  the 
5.  S.  Cleveland. 

Mary  Gottfried  is  traveling  in  Europe. 
Her  address  is  care  Hottinguer  et  Cie, 
38  Rue  de  Provence,  Paris,  France. 

Ex-1911 

Born  on  June  17,  1911,  to  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Kidder  (Marjorie  Clutia)  a  son, 
Rowe    Edward   Kidder,   2nd. 

Born  on  June  19,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Al- 
bert E.  Fowler  (Elizabeth  Bush)  a  son, 
Albert  Edgar  Fowler,  Jr. 

LOUISE  WHITING  LYON   1892 

On  August  25  Louise  Whiting  Lyon 
died  at  Saranac,  New  York.  In  1896 
Miss  Lyon  was  appointed  Librarian  of 
the  college,  which  position  she  held  until 
July,  1007.  Aware,  no  doubt,  of  the 
limitations  of  her  strength,  she  shrunk 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  responsibil- 
ities of  her  position  and  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  executive  duty.  From  the 
latter  date  she  held  the  position  of  As- 
sociate Librarian,  the  duties  of  which 
office  she  fulfilled  with  the  same  accur- 
acy and  thoroughness  as  had  character- 
ized her  previous  work.  Physically  deli- 
cate in  appearance,  Miss  Lyon  had  an 
unusual  record  for  endurance  and  free- 


dom from  illness  while  connected  with 
the  college.  During  the  last  college 
year,  however,  there  were  indications  of 
failing  health.  She  completed  the  year's 
work,  though  soon  after  she  succumbed 
to  an  attack  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
Self-effacing  and  reserved  in  tempera- 
ment, Miss  Lyon  was  known  to  but  few 
intimate  friends,  but  to  these  her  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  was  unsparingly 
given.  As  a  student,  alumna,  and  Li- 
brarian she  was  always  most  loyal  to 
the  college,  rendering  in  a  quiet  way 
efficient  service,  and,  in  the  same  unob- 
trusive manner,  aiding  liberally  all 
student  and  college   interests. 

GIFT  TO  THE  COLLEGE 

Miss  Lyon  served  Smith  College  with 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  as  Librarian, 
and  later,  at  her  own  request,  as  Asso- 
ciate Librarian.  Her  whole  interest  and 
life  were  wrapped  up  in  her  work  at  the 
college.  A  beautiful  and  tangible  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  is  revealed  by  her 
will,  which,  in  final  settlement,  will 
bring  Smith  College  the  larger  part  of 
her  estate.  It  is  understood  that  ulti- 
mately the  college  will  receive  upwards 
of  $50,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  will 
this  does  not  come  to  the  college  for  a 
considerable  term  of  years,  but  it  is  a 
clear  indication  of  Miss  Lyon's  attach- 
ment to  the  college. 


NOTICES 

The  editors  wish  to  announce  that  the  Quarterly  is  now  located  in 
its  new  office  at  $7  West  92  Street,  New  York  City,  with  telephone  con- 
nection in  the  name  of  Smith  Alumna  Quarterly.  All  mail  should  be  sent 
to  this  address.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Rand  and  material  for 
publication  to  Miss  Hill. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25, 
July  25  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after 
these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  the  editors 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  duplicate  copies. 

Subscribers  kindly  take  notice:  Hereafter  upon  the  wrapper  of  the, 
number  with  which  your  subscription  ends,  will  be  stamped  the  words 
Your  subscription  expires  with  this  number.  Please  renew  without 
further  notice. 

Because  no  notice  to  this  effect  has  been  published  previous  to  this 
time,  those  whose  subscriptions  expired  in  July  are  receiving  this  issue. 
They  will  find  enclosed  in  their  Quarterly  a  slip.  They  will  confer  a 
great  favor  upon  the  business  manager  if  they  will  look  upon  this  slip 
as  a  bill  and  enclose  it  with  $1.00  for  their  renewal  as  soon  as  possible. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Smith  Alumnce  Quarterly.  Receipts 
are  sent  for  currency  and  money  orders  only,  unless  requested. 


SENIOR   DRAMATICS,   1912 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184  Elm 
Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening 
performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  the 
waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed 
on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will 
be  held  only  until  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has 
been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications  are  not  transferable, 
and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  confirm 
the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond  to  this 
request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be 
indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  with  Thursday,  June  13. 
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ROOMS   FOR   COMMENCEMENT,    1912 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  college  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 
houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  commencement.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton,  of  the  Haven  house. 
Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their  class  secre- 
taries. Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of  these  classes  as  possible  in  the  order 
of  their  seniority.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no 
classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the  college 
houses. 

For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alumnae 
to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless 
notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms  given  up  after 
June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial  adjustment  made. 

FOUND 

A  gold  bracelet  was  found  in  Lawrence  House  during  last  Commencement. 
The  owner  may  claim  it  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Van  Vleck,  Lawrence  House. 

SET  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES  ILLUSTRATING  COLLEGE  LIFE 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  college 
life  in  general,  Commencement,  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton. 
Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General  Secretary, 
184  Elm  Street,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumnae  for  exhibi- 
tion to  schools  or  clubs.  The  only  charge  is  expressage  and  breakage  in  both 
directions. 

Please  read  the  notices  regarding  the  Quarterly  again. 


COLLEGE   CALENDAR 

October       11 — Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
"  12 — Mountain   Day 

14 — Baldwin  House  Group  Dance 
"  21 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

"  25 — Concert 

"  28 — Reception  by  the  Gillett  and  Northrop  Houses 

November    4 — Wallace  House  Group  Dance 
Tyler  House  Reception 
8— Violin  Recital  by  Kathleen  Parlow 
11 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
18 — Haven   House   Group  Dance 

Hubbard  House  Reception 
25 — Dramatics  by  The  Mummers 
29 — Dec.   1,  Thanksgiving  Holidays 
December     2 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
6 — Piano  Recital  by  Harold  Bauer 
"  9 — Sophomore   Reception 

16 — Dramatics  by  Sock  and  Buskin 
"  20 — Close  of  the  Fall  Term 
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Aunt  Emily's  Dessert. 

"See  this,  Aunt  Em'ly  ?     Jell-O  for  you.     Made  it  all  by  myself. 
Don't  that  look  good?" 

And  Aunt  Emily,  giving  Nan  a  good  hug,  says  : 
"You  darling  girl,  how  perfectly  lovely  in  you  ! 


is  the  nicesl  dessert.  I'm  partial  to  it  for  more  than  one  reason.  The  five- 
cent  loaf  weighs  a  good  deal  less  than  it  used  to,  and  the  roasl  that  was 
fifty  cents  is  a  dollar  now,  but  the  Jell-O  dessert  has  never  gone  up  in  price, 
and  is  as  big  and  good  as  ever." 

That  is  all  true.  However  high  in  price  everything 
else  goes,  the  big  Jell-O  dessert  that  serves  six  persons  is 
all  there  and  costs  only  a  dime,  jusl  as  it  always  has. 

A  Jell-O  dessert  can  be  made  in  a  minute.  No 
dessert  that  requires  an  hour  is  any  better. 

Seven  delightful  flavors :     Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry, Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 
Sold  by  all  grocers,  10  cents  a  package* 
Beautiful  Recipe  Book  in  ten  colors  and  gold, 
free  to  all  who  ask  us  for  it. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y-,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.     If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 
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KATHERINE  E.  McCLELLAN  smith<82 

cMaker  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS 

at 
44  STATE  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS, 


Views  of  College  and  Campus)    A , 
Faculty  Portraits  I  Always 

Dramatic  Pictures  ) 


on  Hand 


GROUPS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


Of  Especial  (  Pictures  of  Pres.  Burton's 
Interest  to    -J      Inauguration 
Alumnae       (  Lantern  Slides 

SPECIAL  PICTURES  TO  ORDER 


H.  W.  FIELD 

Florist 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


The  DRAPER  HOTEL 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Two   Minutes  Walk   fiom    Smith    College   and   Theatre 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FORTY   WITH    PRIVATE    BATH 

Fireproof  Garage   near  Hotel 
^American  and  European  Plan 

CHAS.  H.  BOWKER,  Proprietor 


Single  or  Double  Rooms  for 

Alumnae  and  Parents  in  a  comfortable 

and  home-like  house  close  to  the  campus 

With  or  without  board 

Table  excellent 

MRS.  H.  A.  GARRETT,  29  Belmont  Av. 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


PLYMOUTH  INN 


A  convenient  meeting  place  for  Alumnae. 
A  comfortable  home  for  Parents  who 

desire  to  be  near  their  Daughters. 
A  pleasant  resting  place  for  Transients. 


JUSTINA  ROBINSON   HILL 
Northampton,  Mass. 


IN   BY   GONE   DAYS,  during  your  college  career,  you  were  familiar  with 
the  store  on  the  corner,  where  wares  of  merit  and  worth  are  exhibited 

Qold  Jewelzy  and  Silvez  V^Covelties 


constantly  varying  from  season  to  season  always  of  the  same  uniform 
quality — THE  BEST — is  the  predominant  feature  of  this  store 

FRANK     E.      DAVIS 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 

NORTHAMPTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIL 

ORDERS 

SOLICITED 
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Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 


Auburndale,  Mass. 


Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and  special 
courses,  including  music,  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  Hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  manage- 
ment, sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 

Address  G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


Miss  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

2538    Charming  Way 
BERKELEY  CALIFORNIA 


A  Boarding  and              / 

\                Accredited  by 

Day  School             Q\\ 

//O              California 

for                      3] 

ty      and 

Girls                       J 

J              Eastern   Colleges 

MARY  E.  WILSON.  *91 
Principal 


THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 

not  only  prepares  pupils  for  College,  but  offers  excellent 
opportunities  in  Art  Music,  Manual  Training  and 
Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to  members  of 
the  school  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter. 

The  New  Playground  — an  added  attraction. 

The  School  is  now  full,  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
should  make  early  application.  Illustrated  circular  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Superintendent 


College 
Graduates 


Are  placed  in 
literary,  execu- 
tive and  finan- 
cial secretary- 
ships; in  institutional  management; 
in  civic  and  social  service;  in  applied 
science  and  agriculture  ;  also  in  all 
forms  of  business  by 

The  Appointment  Bureau 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


MISS  B.  T.  CAPEN 

Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


ELMHURST  SCHOOL,  R.  D.  6,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Only  high  grade,  non-sectarian,  country  school  for  girls  in  the 
Middle  West.  Prepaiatory,  Academic  and  Advanced  courses. 
Mensendieck  system  of  physical  culture.  Court  golf,  tennis, 
private  lake  tor  swimming,  boating  and  skating.  Farm  and 
park  comprises  1  30  acres. 

Caroline  L  Sumner,  smith<9o  Isabel B. Cressler,  a.b.,  wnson 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Comprising  a  French  School  for  Little  Child- 
ren, Primary,  Intermediate,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Departments,  Household  Economics,  Drawing, 
Painting  and  Elocution. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California, 
by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  by 
Eastern  Colleges. 

Courses  in  Singing,  Instrumental  Music  (piano,  violin, 
organ,  harp,  flute,  cello,  etc.),  Theory  and  composition, 
Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and 
Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the  newly  formed 
Music  Department. 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.M.,  Principal 
2230  Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco 
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A  Knowledge  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  an  Important  Accomplishment  for 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIES 

Complete  Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses 

THE  MILLER  SCHOOLS 


1  1 33  Broadway 


287  Lexington  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Read  the  Notices  again  about  the  new 
policy  adopted  by  the  Quarterly  for 
showing  when  your  subscription  ex- 
pires and  what  special  arrangement  is 
made  for  those  whose  subscriptions 
ended  last  July. 


Hotel 
MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

29th  to  30th  Sts.,  near  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
EXCLUSIVELY    FOR   WOMEN 

450  Rooms  en  suite  and  single.  $1 .50  per  day  and  up, 
European  plan.  Telephone  in  every  room.  Numerous 
baths  on  each  floor  free  to  guests.  Caters  to  women 
especially  traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone.  Conve- 
nient to  Surface  and  Subway  transportation.  _  Cuisine 
exceptionally  good.       ::       ::       Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 


BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOS- 
PITAL    TRAINING     SCHOOLS 

The  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses 
in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital 
offers  a  course  of  instruction  to  women 
desiring:  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  the  new  Residence,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  class  rooms  and 
lecture  hall,  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
theoretical    and     practical     instruction. 

For  further  information  apply  to 
THE    GENERAL    SUPERINTENDENT 
OF      TRAINING      SCHOOLS 
Bellevue  Hospital,  East  26th  Street,  N.Y.City 


NEW  OFFICE 

of  the 

QUA  RTER  LY 

37  West  92d  Street,  New  York 

City 

Telephone,  Riverside  6490 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 

AMBLER,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  PA. 


Miss  JANE  B.  HAINES,  Pres. 
Cheltenham,  Pa. 


Miss  M.  O.  COLLINS, 

Principal 


Be  sure  to  send  your  change  of  Address 
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Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations 

(Agency) 
Room    1  504,   38   West   32d  Street,   New  York 

Are  you  looking  for  work  in  New  York  City? 
Are  you  looking  for  efficient  workers? 

The  Bureau's  list  includes  secretaries  (private,  financial,  and  executive), 
household  administrators,  laboratory  assistants,  workers  in  social  and  religious 
organizations,  and  investigators.  Teachers  are  not  registered.  Opportunities 
are  sought  in  all  other  desirable  occupations. 

All  educated  women,  whether  college  graduates  or  not,  are  eligible  if  they 
are  equipped  for  the  work  which  they  seek. 

FEES 
Membership  for  one  year,  payable  at  registration,  one  dollar. 
For  a  permanent  position,  3$  of  the  first  year's  salary. 
For  a  temporary  position,  10  weeks  or  less,  6%  of  total  receipts. 

OFFICE  HOURS 

9  to  5.      Saturday,  9  to  12.30.      Evenings,  by  appointment. 

Let  us  hear  from  you, 

FRANCES  CUMMINGS 

Manager 


"WILE-AWAY   BOXES" 

Filled  with  amusements  for  travellers  or 
stay  at  homes.  Splendid  for  children  in 
wet  weather.  Each  box  made  to  order  to 
suit  individual  preferences.  Children's  boxes 
from  three  dollars  up,  others  from  five 
dollars. 

ELIZABETH   H.  PUSEY 

28  WEST  33d  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

706  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago 

Offers  a  three-y ears'  course,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Illinois  State  Law,  to  young  women 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  desire 
to   enter  the   nursing  profession*       This   includes 

Two  Years  in  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  and 
One   Year  Adult    Nursing  in  a  General  Hospital 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

(Miss)  ELSIE  L.  BURKS,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
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THE  PERMANENT  ALUMNI  FUND 

Grace  P.  Fuller 

Alumnae  who  have  gone  back  to  Smith  for  the  Commencements  of 
1910  and  191 1  have  perhaps  noticed  that  it  has  been  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  that,  with  the  library  fund  at  last  completed,  the  alumnae 
should  begin  working  for  something  more.  The  question  was  not,  "How 
long  will  it  be  before  we  have  to  begin  giving  money  for  something  else?" 
but,  "What  shall  the  alumnae  work  for  now?"  Four  objects  were  put 
before  us  in  1910  and  their  causes  were  urged  most  ably  by  their  various 
adherents.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  four  needs — 
gymnasium,  biological  building,  graduate  fellowships,  and  college  en- 
dowment— with  instructions  to  consult  with  the  incoming  president  be- 
fore making  a  choice. 

During  the  winter  there  became  known  President  Burton's  purpose 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  the  college,  "the  income 
to  be  used  solely  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Faculty  and  enlarging 
the  teaching  staff."  The  alumnae  know  well  the  need  for  this  additional 
endowment  for  the  teaching  in  the  college,  and  it  was  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  all,  whether  or  not  they  had  in  19 10  favored  the  other  plans, 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Undertakings  in  Working  for 
the  College  in  June  191 1  made  the  following  recommendations: 

"1.  That  the  Alumnae  Association  offer  its  cooperation  in  the  rais- 
ing of  the  $1,000,000  for  Endowment,     .     .     . 

"2.  That  it  recommend  to  all  classes  raising  funds  during  the 
period  necessary  for  this  undertaking  that  such  funds  be  given  to  a 
General  Alumnae  Fund  which  shall  be  assigned  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  and  that  every  other  class  be  asked  during  this  period 
to  secure  from  each  of  its  members  a  sum,  no  matter  how  small,  as  a 
contribution  toward  the  General  Alumnae  Fund." 

With  the  Million  Dollar  Endowment  Fund  itself  we  need  not  here 
concern  ourselves.  The  campaign  is  being  managed  directly  from  the 
President's  office,  and  we  know  without  elaborating  on  it  just  how  hard 
we  all  are  working  to  help  secure  the  money. 
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In  the  second  recommendation  of  the  committee  there  is,  however, 
a  suggestion  that  does  concern  us,  and  that  is  the  General  Alumnae  Fund. 
In  the  era  of  systematization  that  we  have  come  into  as  alumnae  in  all 
our  relations  with  one  another,  the  general  alumnae  fund,  and  its  suc- 
cessor the  permanent  alumnae  fund,  must  have  a  part.  We  may  not 
have  reached  the  stage  where  as  classes  or  as  individuals  we  can  always 
give  up  the  sight  of  our  name  attached  to  our  gift,  but  at  least  we  have 
come  to  know  that  our  gift  gives  more  if  it  is  joined  with  others.  We 
have  never  had  to  learn  that  we  owe  the  college  more  than  we  can  hope 
to  pay,  but  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  our  peculiar  privilege  as 
alumnae  to  pay  our  debts  in  small  installments  and  at  all  times.  It  is 
thus  only  a  natural  development  that  the  successor  of  the  committee  on 
the  selection  of  undertakings  in  working  for  the  college  should  be  a 
committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent  alumnae 
fund  and  report  plans  for  administering  such  a  fund. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  alumnae  fund  is  such  an  im- 
portant step  that  with  a  view  to  our  all  being  intelligent  on  the  subject 
when  the  matter  comes  up  for  discussion  and  vote  next  June,  the  Quar- 
terly decided  to  make  a  study  of  various  colleges  from  the  viewpoint 
of  endowment  and  equipment,  and  alumni  contributions  to  these,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  permanent  alumni  funds. 

Question  cards  were  sent  to  a  number  of  colleges  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  and  some  of  the  results  are  shown  in  the  table.  This  makes 
no  pretense  of  being  an  exhaustive  list  of  colleges.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  see  such  a  list  as  that  may  turn  to  the  World  Almanac  for  191 2.    There 

TABLE,  COMPILED  DECEMBER    1911 


College 

Year     of 
opening 

1889 
1885 
1837 
1879 
1893 
1875 
1865 
1868 

*Mt.  Holyoke 

*  Randolph-Macon. . . . 

Wells 

1875 

Amherst 

1821 
1802 

1769 
1823 
1831 
1793 
1754 
1636 
1701 
1746 
1866 

Yale   

tCornell 

1868 

Leland  Stanford  Jr. . . 

1801 
1868 

1868 

$  Wisconsin 

1851 

Students 


800 

425 

754 

547 

565 

i.5" 

1,055 

206 

1,488 

464 

333 

1,250 

231 

396 

533 

6,500 

4,128 

3,282* 

1,521* 

312 

5,872 

1,700 

4,929 

6,037 

3,956 


Endowment 


$1,271,783 

1,733,362 

695,976 

879,000 

211,000 

1,216,768 

1,430,600 

365,800 

ti, 149,539 

2,707,756 

2,126,832 

3,548,000 

1,083,670 

1,637,034 

1,374,865 

28,927,022 

24,323,618 

13,338,765 

5,171,000 

484,619 

8,737,108 

24,000,000 

647,341 

1,500,000 


Buildings    and 

End'wm't 

Equipm't 

Equipment 

per 
Student 

Student 

$2,869,843 

$1,589 

4,078 

896 

$3,587 

842,200 

1,607 
373 

1,539 

1,957,842 

805 

1,295 

2,812,850 

1,356 

2,666 

600,000 

1,775 

2,912 

t2, 358, OOO 

772 

1,584 

1,117,231 

5,835 

2,407 

1,110,598 

6,386 

3,335 

1,492,000 

2,838 

1,193 

1,300,821 

4,695 

5,631 

I,08l,786 

4,133 

2,731 

1,520,825 

2,579 

2,853 

14,762,000 

4,450 
5,892 
4,067 
3,399 

2,271 

463,097 

i,553 

1,487 

6,529,104 

1,487 

1,111 

7,600,000 

I4,"7 

4,470 

3,500,000 

l3l 

710 

4,621,000 

248 

767 

3,437,992 

882 

*  Figures  taken  from  World  Almanac, 

t  Figures    for    1910. 

t  Receives    State   support. 


1912. 
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will  be  found  the  date  of  opening,  number  of  instructors,  students,  and 
alumni,  the  amount  of  productive  funds,  and  the  total  income  of  more 
colleges  than  most  of  us  had  even  known  were  in  existence.  The  col- 
leges on  our  list  gave  the  information  most  gladly  and  offered  to  help 
further  in  any  way  they  could.  A  special  letter  was  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary or  treasurer  of  the  alumnae  associations  of  the  women's  colleges 
and  it  was  hoped  to  present  in  this  article  a  report  of  what  they  in  par- 
ticular are  doing,  for  the  financial  problems  of  a  college  for  women  are 
in  many  ways  different  from  those  of  a  college  for  men.  The  replies  to 
these  letters  have  been  so  slow  in  coming  that  such  a  report  cannot  be 
made  at  this  time,  but  we  still  hope  that  later  in  the  year,  perhaps  in  the 
April  Quarterly,  it  may  be  possible  to  tell  about  the  million  dollar  en- 
dowment of  Bryn  Mawr,  the  permanent  committee  on  the  "living"  en- 
dowment of  Vassar,  the  $500,000  campaign  of  the  Holyoke  alumnae,  and 
the  other  campaigns  that  are  doubtless  now  going  on. 

The  colleges  that  have  replied  are  so  different  in  size  that  it  seemed 
only  fair  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  reduce  them  to  their  common 
denominator  the  student.  Nevertheless,  we  must  remember  that  a  man 
capable  of  teaching  collegiate  subjects  deserves  a  living  wage  quite  as 
much  if  he  has  ten  students  in  a  class  as  if  he  has  forty,  and  that  "fixed 
charges"  use  an  appallingly  large  part  of  the  family  income  when  the 
household  is  small.  Probably  the  most  we  can  say  about  these  endow- 
ment statistics  is  that  to  run  a  man's  college  requires  an  endowment  of 
from  $2,500  to  $6,000  per  student,  wmereas  the  women's  colleges  do  it 
on  about  $1,200  per  student,  with  several  trying  to  do  it  on  much  less. 
It  would  suggest  to  the  most  casual  observer  either  that  women's  minds 
are  much  more  easily  plowed  than  men's,  or  else  that  women  teachers 
have  not  learned  to  demand  a  living  wage. 

Two  other  questions  went  to  the  treasurers  of  these  colleges,  and  it 
is  with  them  that  our  chief  consideration  lies.  The  first  was,  "Is  there 
a  permanent  alumni  fund?  How  large?  How  is  it  collected,  managed, 
and  spent?"  The  other,  "How  much,  approximately,  have  the  alumni 
given  for  buildings  and  for  endowment?" 

The  answers  to  the  last  question  were  startling  to  an  alumna  of 
a  woman's  college,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  small  sums.  In  many  cases, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  without  delving  in  the  archives  more  than  the 
occasion  warrants  to  make  even  an  approximation.  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  report  that  their  alumni  have  given  "not  a  cent,"  "nothing 
distinctly  as  alumni,"  and  "approximately  nothing,"  but  for  the  honor 
of  those  alumni  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are  state 
universities,  and  that  alumni  in  the  state  legislatures  have  probably  de- 
voted much  time  and  eloquence  to  the  enlargement  of  the  university 
appropriations  and  foregone  the  pleasure  of  making  direct  gifts  from 
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their  own  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alumni  of  Williams 
have  given  probably  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  college's  holdings, 
and  those  of  Amherst  have  given  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the 
property  of  the  college.  Dartmouth's  4,300  alumni  have  given  about 
$400,000  for  buildings  and  $2,000,000  for  endowment.  Princeton 
alumni  have  given  $4,000,000.  Wesleyan  alumni,  2,916  in  number,  have 
given  about  $250,000  for  buildings  and  more  than  $700,000  for  endow- 
ment. 

Between  January  and  Commencement  of  last  year  Bowdoin  raised 
a  fund  of  $105,000  for  a  new  gymnasium,  the  students  of  the  college 
and  medical  school  giving  an  average  of  $25  apiece,  and  the  alumni  con- 
tributing enthusiastically  in  spite  of  having  only  recently  completed 
another  large  sum. 

A  newspaper  report  of  the  speech  of  President  Garfield  at  the 
Williams  alumni  luncheon  last  June  told  of  other  alumni  activities,  par- 
ticularly the  contribution  of  the  class  of  1910  to  the  professorship  en- 
dowment fund  which  now  amounts  to  about  $20,000.  Each  member 
agreed  at  the  class  supper  in  1910  to  give  his  first  week's  salary  to  the 
fund.  The  result  was  that  scarcely  a  week  in  the  winter  passed  with- 
out the  receipt  of  new  subscriptions  from  1910. 

Two  years  ago  Trinity  College,  the  smallest  of  the  group  (but  the 
possessor  this  year  of  the  only  undefeated  football  team  in  New  Eng- 
land) raised  $500,000  for  endowment.  This  college  has  among  its  940 
alumni  an  extremely  large  proportion  of  ministers — well  known  to  re- 
ceive almost  as  low  pay  for  their  services  as  do  women — ,  but  595  of 
the  alumni  contributed  and  gave  $223,471,  44  per  cent,  of  the  total;  non- 
graduates,  undergraduates,  and  men  who  had  received  honorary  degrees 
from  the  college  gave  $67,382,  leaving  but  42.8  per  cent,  to  be  given 
by  outside  friends.  It  is  interesting  but  not  particularly  pertinent  to 
note  that  $95,000,  almost  a  fifth  of  the  total  amount  raised,  was  given 
by  persons,  not  sons  of  the  college,  living  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the 
home  town  of  the  college. 

From  all  these  instances  it  is  clear  that  Smith  is  not  the  only  col- 
lege whose  graduates  are  loyal. 

The  specific  question  about  permanent  alumni  funds  received  a 
greater  number  of  affirmative  answers  than  had  been  expected.  When 
an  alumni  fund  has  been  mentioned  we  have  thought,  usually,  of  Yale, 
knowing  that  there  it  has  become  the  habit  each  year  for  the  alumni  to 
add  largely  to  that  fund,  knowing  too  that  there  the  permanent  fund  is 
found  at  its  best,  yet  fearing,  perhaps,  that  in  any  case  the  everlasting 
presence  of  such  a  fund  will  inevitably  lead  to  disregard,  so  that  when 
the  time  for  special  effort  comes  spontaneity  will  have  died  and  en- 
thusiasm be  nonexistent. 
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Just  what  the  permanent  fund  is  and  may  be  is  well  worth  studying, 
but  before  going  to  the  instances  that  tell  that  most  clearly,  we  must 
see  how  widespread  the  movement  is.  Cornell  has  such  a  fund  just 
started.  It  is  collected  by  the  Cornellian  Council  and  spent  by  the  Trus- 
tees. Dartmouth  has  a  small  fund  for  student  loans.  The  University 
of  Minnesota  has  a  fund  of  $12,000,  collected,  managed,  and  spent  by 
a  board  of  directors.  Williams  has  no  permanent  alumni  fund,  but  as 
seen  above  has  something  of  the  kind  in  its  professorial  endowment  fund. 
The  assistant  treasurer  of  Wesleyan  writes,  "I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  a  permanent  alumni  fund  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  word. 
We  have  collected  a  sum  of  money,  which  is  called  the  'Alumni  Fund.' 
This  money  has  been  transferred  to  our  Treasurer  and  was  invested  by 
him  and  the  income  is  used  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  college. 
It  is  possible  that  the  income  may  later  be  spent  for  some  particular 
purpose,  but  no  decision  has  been  reached  on  that  point.  We  have  re- 
cently established  an  Alumni  Council.  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
organization  will  at  some  time  take  up  the  question  of  raising  money  in 
moderate  sums  from  the  alumni,  and  doubtless  when  that  is  done,  the 
Council  will  direct  the  disposal  of  the  money  so  raised." 

The  most  illuminating  experiences  are  those  of  Amherst,  Prince- 
ton, and  Yale.  The  treasurer  of  Amherst  writes  that  there  is  there  "a 
small  fund  held  and  controlled  by  a  committee  of  alumni."  His  com- 
ment is  quoted  in  full  because  it  tells  exactly  what  are  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  permanent  alumni  fund. 

"I  might  say  further  about  the  Alumni  Fund  that  it  is  not  at  the 
present  time  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
The  movement  to  establish  such  a  fund  originated  with  some  fellows 
who  had  plenty  of  enthusiasm,  and  their  intention  was  to  have  annual 
contributions,  large  or  small,  but  of  some  amount  anyway.  The  idea  is 
good  but  the  practical  difficulty  of  working  it  out  is  that  the  people  who 
start  any  such  movement  are  very  apt  after  they  have  arranged  the 
machinery  to  think  the  machine  ought  to  go.  This  supposition  is  clearly 
contrary  to  fact.  Again  there  are  appeals  for  various  things  all  the 
time  going  to  the  Alumni,  and  men  on  the  average  will  not  make  regular 
and  special  gifts.  You  can  get  some  men  to  make  a  regular  gift,  and 
very  many  men  to  make  a  special  contribution  for  a  definite  purpose, 
but  when  you  try  to  get  both  you  usually  kill  both." 

The  secretary  of  the  Graduate  Council  of  Princeton  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

'There  is  a  permanent  Alumni  Fund  but  the  collections  vary  an- 
nually. Last  year  it  was  only  about  $200,000  and  a  few  years  ago  it 
totaled  a  million.  I  should  say,  on  an  average,  that  one-quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  annually  would  be  a  fair  figure  of  the  amount  contributed 
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by  the  Alumni  to  the  University.  The  spending  of  this  money  is  done 
by  the  Trustees  as  they  see  fit,  unless  the  donor  of  a  sum  specifies  in  what 
manner  the  money  shall  be  spent,  in  which  case,  if  the  gift  is  accepted 
by  the  University,  the  Trustees  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  follow  the 
terms  of  the  bequest.  The  soliciting  of  funds,  the  collection,  etc.,  is 
managed  entirely  by  this  office."  The  treasurer's  report  for  1910  gives 
the  principal  of  the  Princeton  Alumni  University  Fund  as  $35,000,  in- 
come, $1,094,  and  in  the  same  report  are  listed  gifts  from  nine  classes 
to  the  amount  of  $35,944  to  the  endowment  account,  with  an  additional 
gift  of  $30,000  from  the  class  of  1883  to  found  University  Fellowships 
in  the  name  of  the  class,  besides  many  gifts  from  individual  alumni. 

At  Yale  the  alumni  fund  is  nearly  twenty-two  years  old.  It  was 
established  by  the  Yale  Corporation  in  1890  in  response  to  resolutions 
of  the  New  York  alumni.  The  treasurer's  report  for  1909-10  gives 
several  pages  to  an  account  of  its  first  twenty  years.  The  Alumni  Uni- 
versity Fund  Association,  as  it  is  known  officially,  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  nine  Directors,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  for  terms 
of  three  years,  the  appointments  being  confirmed  by  the  Corporation. 
The  board  elects  its  own  officers  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
serves  as  treasurer  of  the  fund. 

Each  class  is  represented  by  a  class  agent  appointed  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Fund  and  through  the  class  agents  the  association  invites  contri- 
butions, and  particularly  annual  contributions  to  the  fund.  In  the  year 
1910-11  there  were  3,053  contributors.  Gifts  may  be  made  either  to  the 
income  or  to  the  principal  of  the  fund.  In  1910  gifts  to  income,  less 
expenses,  were  $35,363.49  and  to  principal  $94,811.95;  in  191 1  the  gifts 
were  $36,477.05  and  $93,811.95.  Of  these  sums  the  reunion  classes 
gave  65  per  cent,  in  1910  and  76  per  cent,  in  191 1. 

In  the  original  announcement  regarding  the  fund  it  was  stated  that 
it  was  to  be  applied  to  any  uses  of  the  University,  but  preferably  to 
general  University  purposes,  the  benefits  of  which  are  shared  by  all  de- 
partments rather  than  by  any  particular  department.  In  accordance 
with  this  announcement,  the  Directors,  always  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  university  authorities,  usually  vote  that  a  part  of  the  income  for 
the  year  (made  up  as  it  is  of  interest  on  principal  and  of  current  "gifts 
to  income")  be  given  to  the  University  to  be  used  for  whatever  current 
expenses  the  authorities  may  wish.  Sometimes  these  gifts  to  current 
expenses  are  entirely  unrestricted  but  in  other  years  the  Directors  sug- 
gest some  particular  use  for  the  money.  In  1910  the  salaries  of  professors 
in  the  University  were  increased  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  worked 
out  plan,  resulting  in  an  increased  expense  to  the  University  of  a  little 
more  than  $52,000.  The  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  in  1910  asked 
therefore  that  the  gift  of  $49,000  from  the  income  of  the  fund  be  applied 
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toward  this  increase,  and  in  191 1  they  appropriated  $51,000  to  this  pur- 
pose and  added  the  slight  remaining  excess  of  income,  together  with  the 
year's  "gifts  to  principal,"  to  the  principal  of  the  fund.  This  principal 
now  stands  at  $554,742.40  and  will  yield  an  income  for  the  current  year 
of  nearly  $30,000. 

As  the  report  shows,  it  is  the  custom  at  Yale  to  make  the  reunion 
gifts  of  the  classes  a  part  of  the  alumni  fund.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  all  gifts  from  alumni  to  the  university  are  given  in  this 
way.  Individuals  still  give  buildings  and  scholarships,  and  last  June 
there  was  completed  a  fund  of  $250,000  for  a  dormitory  in  honor  of 
Professor  Henry  P.  Wright,  Dean  of  the  College  from  1884  to  1909. 

That  Yale  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  a  general  alumni  fund, 
two  quotations  will  show. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  University  in  his  report  for  1910  concluded 
his  account  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Alumni  Fund  as  follows : 

"To  the  foresight  of  the  gentlemen  who  founded  the  Association,  to 
the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  founders  and  those  who  have  joined 
them  in  their  work,  and  to  the  loyal  graduates  who  unite  each  year  to 
make  possible  the  successful  carrying  out  of  their  plans,  the  University 
is  most  grateful.  Once  the  importance  of  the  work  is  fully  appreciated 
by  all  the  alumni — and  it  is  not  yet  even  after  twenty  years — there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  majority,  instead  of  a  minority,  of  the  graduates  will 
be  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association.  To  the  alumni  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  help  the  University  by  uniting  their  gifts,  and 
making  one  large  sum  out  of  many  small  donations.  The  graduates  who 
contribute  to  the  Fund  are  not  only  proving  themselves  to  be  generous 
and  enlightened  givers  in  not  prescribing  the  exact  uses  to  which  the 
Fund  is  to  be  put,  but  are  also  setting  an  example  to  other  benefactors 
of  the  University." 

What  the  future  of  the  Alumni  Fund  may  be  is  forecasted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  University  in  a  statement  by  him  reprinted  with  his 
latest  annual  report.  After  giving  his  views  on  Yale's  probable  expansion 
in  the  future,  the  increase  of  her  endowrment  from  $13,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000,  he  concludes: 

"The  two  methods  which  have  been  most  successful  in  building  up 
the  Treasury  in  the  past  are  both  applicable  to  the  problem  confronting 
us. 

"First.  The  expansion  of  the  Alumni  Fund.  We  should  aim  to 
double  the  number  of  its  subscribers  during  the  next  quarter  century,  a 
task  which  seems  feasible  in  view  of  past  successes  .  .  .  This  and 
doubling  the  average  amount  of  their  subscriptions  (1900,  $9.48;  1905, 
$21.06;  1910,  $43.37)  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  Fund's  normal 
yield  from  about  $100,000  to  $400,000  or  the  equivalent  of  the  interest 
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on  $  10,000,000.  Such  an  income  coming  regularly  and  being  distributed 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  graduates  would  be  a  continual  guarantee 
of  the  reliability  and  democratic  character  of  the  University's  constit- 
uency. 

"Second.  The  securing  of  a  few  great  gifts  in  sums  of  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  This  should  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  work 
of  the  Alumni  Fund,  as  men  of  means  like  to  help  institutions  that  help 
themselves  through  the  loyal  generosity  of  their  alumni     ..." 

The  conclusion  of  this  study  of  permanent  alumni  funds  is  not  a 
conclusion  in  any  proper  sense.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  introduction 
to  the  subject.  The  editors  urge  most  cordially  that  the  introduction  be 
followed  up  with  additional  facts  and  illuminating  discussion  in  the 
columns  of  the  Quarterly,  to  the  end  that  we  may  know  our  own 
minds  when  we  are  called  upon  for  discussion  and  vote  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  in  June. 


IF  LOVE  BE  LOVE 

Georgia  Wood  Pangborn 
(Copyright   1911   by  Charles   Scribner's   Sons) 

I  heard  true  lovers  calling 

When   Spring  came  down  last  night, 
And  the  little  grass  beneath  the  snow 

Stirred  in  the  warm  moonlight ; 
And  the  hearts  of  the  buds  in  the  maple-tree 

Beat  red  with  the  tree's  delight. 

I  heard  true  lovers  calling 

Across  the  melting  snow, 
And  some  of  them  loved  in  Babylon 

Ever  so  long  ago, 
And  some  were  alive  but  yesterday: 

Their  voice  went  to  and  fro — 

Come  back,  my  love,  if  love  be  love, 

Across  a  thousand  years: 
If  love  be  love  time  fails  and  dies 
And  dreams  are  true  and  death  is  lies, 

There  is  no  room  for  tears. 
Come  back,  my  love,  if  love  be  love, 

Across  a  thousand  years. 


A  PARDON  AT  LA  CLARTE 

Elizabeth  Hale  Creevey 

I  was  seated  on  the  tiny  balcony  of  my  room  overlooking  the  quay 
at  Quimper  when  I  saw  my  first  Bigouden.  I  had  heard  of  this  strange 
race  inhabiting  the  lower  peninsular  of  Finistere,  curious,  even  among 
other  Bretons  who  pointed  them  out  with  pride,  as  differing  in  many  re- 
spects from  their  less  primitive  neighbors.  Their  language,  customs,  and 
character  belong  to  themselves  alone.  Their  national  existence  is  so 
marked  and  so  separate  as  to  raise  a  question  regarding  their  origin. 
This  is  almost  certainly  pre-Celtic  and,  owing  to  their  decidedly  oriental 
cast  of  feature,  many  think  them  to  be  descendants  of  some  ancient 
Asiatic  tribe.  There  is  an  aroma  of  mystery  about  them  which  appealed 
to  us  as  it  does  to  every  one,  and  there  was  a  fascination  in  the  thought 
that  our  own  solution  of  the  problem,  however  romantic,  was  as  authori- 
tative as  anyone  else's — for  no  one  really  knows  anything  about  them. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Quimper,  we  amused  ourselves  by 
picking  out  from  the  strollers  underneath  our  windows  the  coiffes  and 
costumes  belonging  to  the  different  towns  in  Brittany,  as  we  had  be- 
come familiar  with  them  in  our  travels.  ''There  is  a  girl  from  Lannion," 
we  would  exclaim ;  or  "See  that  dear  old  thing,  that  woman  of  Mor- 
laix!"  The  quaint,  tiny  sugar-loaf  cap  of  Quimper  was  in  the  majority, 
of  course,  but  many,  too,  were  the  wide  ruffs,  high  coiffes,  and  beautiful 
brocade  aprons  of  Pont  Aven.  The  moon  rolled  deliriously  along  the  top 
of  an  opposite  hill,  apparently  admiring  its  reflection  in  the  river;  while 
along  the  quay  the  crowd  moved  back  and  forth  across  our  pretty  stage- 
setting  like  the  chorus  of  a  comic  opera  of  uncertain  place  and  period. 
Suddenly  I  said,  "Oh  see !  look  quick !  There  is  a  Bigouden."  A  strange, 
squat  figure  of  a  woman  had  passed  and  now  leaned  against  the  railing 
opposite,  gazing  into  the  water.  Her  velvet  skirt  was  edged  with  em- 
broidery; the  bodice  was  a  solid  shield  of  gold  thread  intricately  pat- 
terned; and  over  the  back  of  her  close  fitting  cap  the  hair  was  tightly 
drawn  (and  pomaded),  to  disappear  mysteriously  under  a  funny  little 
peak  upon  her  forehead.  "How  do  you  know  it  is  a  Bigouden?"  my 
friend  demanded.  "Oh  because  it  is  so  different  from  anything  we  have 
seen.  The  French  would  call  it  du  Hair.  Besides,"  I  added  conclusively, 
"it  looks  like  one."  Fortunately  I  had  guessed  right,  and  have  taken 
considerable  pride  in  the  achievement  ever  since. 

It  was  by  accident,  however,  and  not  by  my  own  cleverness,  that  we 
were  precipitated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  entire  Bigouden 
race,  at  the  Pardon  of  La  Clarte.  And  perhaps  before  I  go  any  further 
I  should  explain  what  a  pardon  is,  as  it  was  explained  to  us.     It  is  an 
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ancient  Breton  festival  for  the  dead.  Its  origin  is  undoubtedly  pagan, 
beginning  in  a  propitiatory  fete  to  offended  deities,  who  had  taken  the 
lives  of  villagers — usually  in  a  storm  at  sea.  This  custom  has  been 
grafted  on  the  Christian  faith  and.  amplified  until  now  the  origin  is 
almost  lost  to  sight;  but  a  pardon  is  always  somewhat  religious  in 
character  and  is  always  a  fete  in  which  Breton  customs,  costumes,  and 
dancing  are  emphasized. 

The  traveler  through  Brittany  who  does  not  see  a  pardon  feels 
that  he  has  seen  Hamlet  without  the  melancholy  Dane.  We  were, 
therefore,  overjoyed  when  Madame,  la  proprietaire  of  our  hotel, 
told  us  that  there  would  be  two  such  fetes  within  driving  distance 
on  the  next  day.  Two  was  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  "Which  will 
be  the  more  interesting,  Madame?"  I  enquired.  "But  both  are  interest- 
ing, Mademoiselle.  You  will  see  many  pretty  costumes  and  great 
crowds  at  either.  Only  Quillinen  is  nearer,  and  all  Quimper  is  going 
to  Quillinen."  For  a  time  we  wavered,  like  the  poor  old  donkey  in  the 
fable  between  the  two  haystacks;  for  while  cool  judgment  clearly  pointed 
to  Quillinen,  an  adventurous  spirit  and  an  unruly  disposition  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  what  "all  Quimper"  was  doing,  drew  us  toward  La  Clarte. 
When  our  head- waiter,  at  dinner  time,  graciously  hoped  that  he  would 
meet  us  at  Quillinen,  that  settled  it.  We  ordered  a  victoria  for 
an  early  hour,  and  started,  solitary  pilgrims,  distinctly  against  the 
popular  current.  We  drove  through  pleasant  rolling  country,  pass- 
ing now  and  then  a  thatched  roof  hamlet,  or  a  crudely  carved 
crucifix  by  the  roadside,  a  deserted  washing-trough,  destined  to 
be  lively  enough  with  beating  and  splashing  and  the  clatter  of 
tongues  on  the  morrow.  The  stillness  everywhere  seemed  ominous.  Was 
there  a  pardon  at  La  Clarte?  Would  it  be  over  when  we  got  there? 
Should  we  not  have  chosen  the  other  haystack?  Our  driver,  turning 
and  smiling  down  at  us,  was  reassuring.  "We  see  no  people  because  they 
are  already  at  La  Clarte."  But  certainly  ces  dames  would  be  in  time. 
Vespers  were  at  three  and  the  procession  would  come  immediately  after 
that.  "See,  in  the  distance  is  a  belated  family  on  its  way.  Ce  sont  des 
Bigoudens,  vous  savez.  La  Clarte  is  the  gracious  lady  of  the  Bigoudens 
and  assists  all  their  women  to  prosperous  marriage."  We  could  only 
look  at  each  other  rapturously.     Bigoudens  and  a  pardon,  all  at  once ! 

As  we  proceeded  we  caught  up  with  more  and  more  stragglers,  whole 
families,  in  gay  attire,  hurrying  along  the  dusty  road.  At  last  a  tiny, 
gray  spire  came  into  sight  above  the  trees,  and  we  could  see  a  silver  line 
in  the  distance  and  breathe  in  the  fresh  salt  breeze  from  off  the  sea.  As 
we  turned  into  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  chapel,  it  was  so  densely 
thronged  that  our  driver  had  to  descend  from  his  seat  and  lead  his  horse 
to  Keep  from  running  over  the  good-natured  but  stolid  crowd.     In  the 
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woods  and  fields  all  about,  horses  and  carts  were  resting,  and  around 
the  church  itself  were  at  least  a  thousand  peasants.  Booths  bordered 
the  lanes,  dispensing  indiscriminately  sausages  and  cider,  the  latter  the 
national  drink,  and  one  far  from  harmless  in  its  effects.  Toys,  trinkets, 
and  religious  amulets  were  also  for  sale.  A  shooting  gallery  and  one 
wheezy  merry-go-round  did  a  good  business  mostly  with  awe-struck  old 
women,  reminding  one  more  of  Coney  Island  than  a  religious  festival. 
However  they  all  took  it  writh  extraordinary  seriousness  and  threw  con- 
fetti about  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  earnest  and  conscientious  spirit. 

The  large  majority  present  were  Bigoudens,  and  the  costumes  were 
of  barbaric  gorgeousness.  Some  of  the  brocade  aprons  were  soft  and 
pretty  in  tone  and  texture,  so  that  I  coveted  them.  But  the  combination 
of  colors  worn  unreproached  by  these  women  was  beyond  belief.  With 
orange  bodices,  cerise  cap  streamers  were  the  favorites,  and  often  to  this 
was  added  a  magenta  or  yellow  apron.  The  velvet  sleeves  and  also  the 
bottoms  of  the  full  skirts  were  a  mass  of  gold  embroidery.  The  play  of 
sunlight  as  it  fell  through  the  trees  upon  these  colors  was  ravishing  in 
the  ensemble  if  barbarous  and  crude  in  the  particular.  Men  and  children 
were  in  full  force,  the  latter  coiffed  and  dressed  like  their  mammas,  tod- 
dling about  in  full,  long,  velvet  skirts,  like  the  cutest  little  dolls  in  all  the 
world.  Even  babies  were  in  costume — dressed  in  tight  fitting  bodices 
and  full,  short  skirts,  their  caps  embroidered  and  with  long  streamers. 
One  longed  to  dress  and  undress  them,  and  one  suspected  that  they  would 
be  full  of  pins.  Close  inspection  revealed  that  they  were  not  really  pretty 
or  clean,  but  they  were  quaint  little  pictures,  nevertheless.  And  the 
boys !  Great-eyed  laddies  looked  up  at  the  foreign  ladies  from  under 
their  velvet  hats  and  silver  buckles  like  little  old  men.  Perhaps  their 
snug  Eton  jackets,  high  collars,  and  long,  tight  trousers  put  an  unnatural 
restraint  upon  them,  for  it  is  not  every  day  that  the  Breton  urchin  dons 
his  costume  de  fete. 

Here  and  there  were  some  pretty  and  effective  costumes  with  really 
lovely  faces  under  snowy  coiffes,  mainly  belonging  to  pilgrims  from  other 
parts  of  Brittany.  The  "Guenns,"  however,  are  a  rarity.  Among  the 
Bigoudens  I  saw  struggle  for  life  written  large  upon  the  faces  of  both 
men  and  women,  reflected  even  from  the  features  of  stolid  and  solemn 
children. 

We  wandered  about  among  this  crowd.  A  group  around  a  holy 
water  shrine  in  the  woods  bathed  and  drank  quite  comfortably  from  the 
same  basin,  some  kneeling  and  mumbling  prayers  before  the  shrine. 
When  tired  we  perched  upon  a  stone  wall  near  the  chapel,  stole  an  apple 
apiece  from  a  branch  that  hung  over  our  heads,  and  waited  for  the 
crowning  event  of  the  day,  the  procession.  Within  the  chapel  kneeling 
rows   showed   dimly   against  a  background  of  lighted  candles,   incense 
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floated  out  from  the  open  door,  and  the  steady  drone  of  chanting  priests 
reached  our  ears.  The  vesper  service  began  at  three,  and  it  was  nearly 
four  when  the  chapel  bell  tolled  to  announce  the  procession.  First  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  of  the  church  the  banner  of  our  lady  of  La 
Clarte.  Then  followed  in  succession,  images  and  more  banners,  chant- 
ing priests  and  acolytes,  and  finally  the  congregation  of  peasants  carry- 
ing lighted  candles  and  singing  a  response.  The  image  of  the  virgin 
was  carried  by  four  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  and  was  followed  by 
four  children  similarly  attired.  An  old  man  led  the  whole  cortege  and 
sounded  the  key  for  singing  upon  some  cracked  instrument  that  required 
prodigious  cheek-puffing  and  lung  power.  After  all  the  church  attendants 
had  gone  by  the  peasants  outside  fell  in  line,  and  the  strange  army  wound 
slowly  along  through  the  village  and  out  into  the  country  lanes. 

We  made  a  short  cut  to  the  route  along  which  the  procession  must 
return  to  the  church,  and  were  deeply  impressed  as  we  looked  across  the 
fields  and  saw  the  candles  and  symbols  moving  slowly  in  and  out  among 
the  trees,  and  heard  the  distant  chant  of  "Hosanna."  Merry-go-rounds 
and  booths  were  quiet  now  and  forgotten,  and  fervent  devotion  was 
upon  the  upturned  faces  as  they  passed.  We  noted  that  the  old  man 
with  the  trumpet  looked  terribly  hot  and  exhausted. 

After  this  we  lost  no  time  in  getting  started  for  home,  for  drunken- 
ness is  a  Breton  vice  and  was  probably  next  upon  the  program.  In  the 
grove  where  our  driver  was  harnessing  up,  many  family  groups  were 
taking  siestas  after  the  excitements  of  the  day.  The  elaborately  em- 
broidered bodices  were  somehow  mysteriously  open,  and  babies  were 
contentedly  partaking  of  the  general  refreshment. 

We  drove  home  along  roads  lined  with  returning  pilgrims,  and 
voted  with  them  that  the  day  had  been  a  success.  We  lingered  a  little 
over  the  psychology  of  it  all,  wondering  just  what  had  drawn  the  people 
together  in  such  numbers  and  for  just  such  ceremonies,  the  festivities 
having  been  so  few  and  the  religious  ardor  apparently  a  suddenly  lighted 
and  as  swiftly  extinguished  flame.  Perhaps  from  the  inside  point  of 
view  there  is  not  so  very  much  difference,  after  all,  between  a  Breton 
pardon  and  a  New  England  Sunday  School  picnic.  Everything  is  play 
that  takes  one  out  of  the  dull  routine  of  life,  even  if  it  entails  a  long, 
dusty  walk,  dressing  up  in  suffocating  clothes,  and  wearing  out  the  babies. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE   DOING 


ANOTHER  KIND  OF  TEACHER 

Harriet  Martin 

In  my  senior  year  in  college,  one  of  the  faculty,  to  whom  we  always 
listened  seriously,  made  a  plea  for  the  public  schools.  She  said  that  as 
she  had  stood  one  day  near  a  group  of  women  waiting  for  an  elevator 
in  a  public  building  in  Chicago,  she  had  been  repelled  by  their  coarse 
manner  and  speech,  and  as  she  waited,  forced  to  listen  to  them,  she  had 
been  shocked  to  learn  from  their  conversation  that  these  loud  voiced 
women  who  did  not  even  speak  the  English  language  correctly,  were 
public  school  teachers  going  up  for  their  pay.  She  said  that  if  we  really 
wanted  to  be  of  use,  to  put  our  effort  where  work  would  count;  if  we 
were  altruistic  and  philanthropic,  there  could  be  no  place  where  our 
services  and  our  culture  were  more  needed  than  in  the  public  school. 
Her  plea  was  urgent  and  impressive. 

After  years  of  experience  in  the  public  schools,  I  would  make  the 
most  earnest  appeal  that  I  can  to  some  of  you  who  have  never  dreamed 
of  teaching.  My  point  of  view,  however,  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
mentioned  above;  it  is  not  more  culture  that  I  feel  is  the  crying  need, 
at  least  in  the  high  schools,  where  I  have  had  most  of  my  experience. 
If  you  were  valedictorian  of  your  class,  if  you  had  ninety  per  cent,  in 
first  year  Latin,  eighty-five  in  algebra,  and  A  in  deportment,  you  are  a 
good  kind,  a  kind  that  the  public  school  could  not  get  on  without,  but 
you  go  into  the  profession  of  your  own  accord  and  my  appeal  is  not  to 
you.  It  is  rather  to  those  who  were  brought  up  in  the  public  schools 
and  were  somehow  a  misfit. 

When  you  began  to  go  to  school  and  were  afraid  of  everybody, 
did  you  hate  your  funny  little  desk?  Did  you  put  up  your  timid  hand 
for  permission  to  leave  the  room  and  then  steal  guiltily  out  of  the  door 
and  skulking  close  to  the  building  gain  the  back  yard  where  your  teacher 
couldn't  see  you  ?  Did  you  spend  a  glorious  ten  minutes  galloping  round 
and  round  the  shed?  And  do  you  remember  just  how  you  felt  when  you 
did  it,  and  how  you  felt  when  your  teacher  glanced  at  the  clock  as  you 
shut  the  door  softly  and  stole  back  into  your  queer  little  place?  As  you 
grew  bigger  and  bolder  did  you  go  in  riotously  for  a  good  time,  in  school 
and  out?  Did  you  utterly  ignore  study  hours  and  books  and  flunk  your 
first  year  algebra  and  just  squeak  through  Latin?  Did  you  play  truant 
and  creep  off  into  the  old  disused  cemetery  where  no  one  could  see  you 
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and  betray  you  to  your  mother?  Did  you  ever  start  out  for  Algebra 
Class  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  seize  your  chum  by  the  arm  and  slip 
through  the  door  at  the  right  that  led  up  to  the  high  tower?  Do  you 
know  how  it  feels  to  be  sent  to  the  principal's  office  for  discipline,  or 
to  have  notes  sent  home  about  you?  If  you  do,  and  if,  in  your  junior 
or  senior  year,  or  maybe  in  college,  you  somehow  learned  the  value  of 
a  certain  degree  of  conformity,  then  no  matter  how  poor  a  student  you 
were,  if  there  was  just  one  subject  that  you  enjoyed  enthusiastically, 
you  are  needed  in  the  public  school. 

Perhaps  you  were  faithful  and  dull  in  school  and  after  you  grew 
up  found  that  your  mind  had  somehow  waked  up  and  grown  alert,  or 
perhaps  you  were  not  square  in  school  and  cheated,  and  some  jar  or  some 
vision  set  you  straight,  or  maybe  you  were  self-conscious  and  proud 
and  carried  it  off  by  being  rough  and  insolent,  or  there  may  have  been 
home  conditions  that  interfered  with  school.  If  you  can  look  back  and 
remember  just  how  you  felt,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibility  for  your 
service. 

We  have  a  small  percentage  of  pupils  who  do  their  work  earnestly 
and  efficiently,  who  naturally  fall  in  line  and  are  a  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  us.  It  is  from  this  small  percentage  that  most  of  our  teachers 
come.  We  have  a  great  body  of  children  who  are  more  or  less  inefficient 
or  heedless  or  rebellious  or  undisciplined.  We  have  certain  standards,  set 
by  the  colleges  and,  in  New  York,  by  the  Regents.  We  have  crowds  of 
children  to  manage,  with  Regents  examinations  and  college  entrance 
examinations  ahead;  and  the  teacher  who  was  herself  a  well  regulated 
student  can  obtain  notable  results  with  the  small  percentage  of  students 
who  are  her  kind,  and  she  can  obtain,  so  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned, 
a  fair  showing  with  a  creditable  percentage  of  the  mob,  but  because  she 
can  not  know,  intimately,  the  inner  experience  of  the  delinquent,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  her  to  do  what  we  need  another  kind  of  teacher, 
working  side  by  side  with  her,  to  accomplish. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  boy  that  I  knew  when  I  was  teaching  in  a  suburb 
of  Chicago.  At  first  he  seemed  to  me  utterly  deficient.  When  asked  a 
question  he  would  leer  and  grin  and  remain  silent.  He  obviously  hated 
his  teacher  and  was  rough  and  disorderly.  The  teachers  agreed  in  the 
first  week  that  the  boy  was  mentally  lacking.  We  had  in  the  school,  a 
brilliant  teacher  of  mathematics.  She  had  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing among  the  children.  She  sent  three  of  her  pupils  up  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  take  the  examination  in  the  contest  for  the 
prize  scholarship.  One  of  the  pupils  took  the  prize  and  the  other  two 
received  honorable  mention.  The  authorities  of  the  University  wrote  to 
the  principal  of  the  school  saying  that  he  must  have  a  most  unusual 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  congratulated  the  school.     This  teacher  de- 
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clared  that  the  boy  I  have  been  telling  yon  about  was  an  imbecile.  A  few 
days  later,  I  heard  the  boy  declare  that  he  would  never  do  another  stroke 
of  work  in  mathematics.  Two  days  after  that  he  ran  away  from  school 
and  from  home,  and  disappeared  in  Chicago.  The  boy  was  not  an  im- 
becile; he  was  not  mentally  lacking;  he  was  morbidly  self-conscious. 
He  stuttered  badly,  and  his  effort  to  speak  caused  the  grimaces  which 
made  him  appear  foolish.  Failing  in  his  effort  he  would  grow  ugly  and 
sulk.  After  a  little  he  would  make  no  effort  to  speak.  I  noticed  as  I 
sat  on  the  platform  that  when  some  one  was  addressing  the  children  he 
was  one  of  the  most  truly  appreciative.  While  most  of  the  children 
shouted  at  the  obvious  jokes  he  grinned  at  the  more  subtle  humor.  About 
a  year  after  he  left,  I  called  at  his  home  hoping  to  induce  a  younger 
brother  who  had  just  dropped  out  of  school  to  come  back  again.  I  in- 
quired for  the  older  boy.  The  mother  told  me  about  him  with  great 
pride.  He  had  gone  to  work  in  a  lumber  yard  in  Chicago  for  three 
dollars  a  week  and  had  proved  most  efficient ;  his  salary  had  been  steadily 
increased  until  at  that  time  this  sixteen  year  old  boy  was  earning  seven- 
teen dollars  a  week  and  was  about  to  receive  further  advancement. 
Moreover,  with  his  acquisition  of  self-respect  and  self-confidence,  he 
had  almost  entirely  lost  the  impediment  in  his  speech.  We  had  no  right 
to  lose  that  boy  from  school.  We  admire  from  our  hearts  that  teacher 
of  mathematics,  but  we  need,  in  the  same  school  with  her,  the  kind  of 
teacher  who  could  have  held  that  boy.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
crowded,  grinding  public  school  system  where  there  are  so  many  more 
demands  on  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher  than  she  can 
possibly  meet,  this  boy  would  be  likely  to  be  understood  and  reached, 
only  by  some  one  who  had  been  also  a  rather  serious  misfit. 

This  is  only  one  example.  I  could  cite  any  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  left  school  under  circumstances  that  would  make  you 
heart  sick;  boys  and  girls  who  with  a  little  of  the  right  kind  of  under- 
standing would  have  gone  along  safely.  The  death  rate  is  appalling. 
A  class  that  enters  sixty  strong,  with  us  does  remarkably  well  if  it 
graduates  thirty.  The  children  come  into  school  intending  to  go  through 
to  the  end,  and  they  drop  out  just  because  they  do  not  quite  fit  into 
the  system. 

We  can  not  change  the  system.  To  try  to  do  that  is  to  beat  your 
head  on  a  stone  wall,  and  we  in  the  rank  and  file  soon  learn  that  we  have 
no  vitality  to  waste  that  way.  Those  of  us  who  felt  and  resented  the 
"Turn !  Rise !  Pass  !"  aspect  of  the  public  school,  and  rebelled  against 
military  responses  to  the  tap  of  a  bell,  have  an  instinct  to  turn  our  backs 
on  it  all  forever,  but  it  is  the  person  who  has  hated  it,  yet  gone  through 
it,  that  by  his  understanding  can  help  the  crowd  of  heedless,  restless, 
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undisciplined  personalities  to  develop  the  spirit  that  will  enable  them  to 
get  the  great  good  that  our  public  school  really  has  to  give  them.  We 
need  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Regenerate  among  our  public 
school  teachers. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

[The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete. 
Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44  Pinck- 
ney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publications  which 
you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non-graduates.] 


Continued  from  the  November  number. 
IBarrett,  Mary  F.  1901.  A  leaf  key- 
to  the  genera  of  the  common  wild 
and  cultivated  deciduous  trees  of 
New  Jersey.  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.     State  Normal  School,  191 1. 

Crowell,  Jane  C.  1895.  A  case  of 
psychic  research  in  Springfield  re- 
publican, 27  Aug.  —  Courage  in 
Sunday  School  times,   12  Aug. 

Cutler,  Martha,  1897.  New  dining- 
room  papers,  in  Harper's  bazar, 
Dec.  —  A  whitewashed  cabin  in 
Harper's  bazar,  Nov. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  1904.  Beyond  re- 
call in  Harper's,  Dec.  —  "Over  the 
city,  night"  in  Harper's,  Nov.  —  A 
possession  in  Atlantic,  Oct. 

Fairbanks,  Lucy,  1891.  (Mrs  Alvord) 
The  new  maid  in  Congregational- 
ism 28  Oct. 

Fletcher,  Louise,  1900.  (Mrs  Tark- 
ington)  The  land  of  beginning 
again  in  Smart  set,  Aug. 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905.  (Mrs 
Bradley)  The  girl  from  home  in 
Good  housekeeping,  Dec.  —  When 
a  man  loves  in  Woman's  home 
companion,  Dec.   1911,  Jan.  1912. 


*  Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is 
requested.  Copies  of  the  publications  are 
wanted   for  the  Alumnae  Collection. 
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Howard,  Ethel  B.  1901.  December 
silence  in  Outlook,  16  Dec. 

Humphrey,  Zephine,  1896.  The 
church  and  the  mountain  in  At- 
lantic, Nov. 
tPadgham,  Elizabeth,  1898.  Re- 
ligion's two-fold  practicability  in 
Unitarian  advance,  Nov. 

Phelps,  Ruth  S.  1899.  Hollyhocks 
in  Venice  in  Bellman,  14  Oct.  — 
To  a  dead  poet  in  Pathfinder,  Aug. 
—  editor  of  Sonnets  and  songs  by 
Arthur  Upson,  Portland,  Mosher. 

Puffer,  Ethel  D.  1891.  (Mrs  Howes) 
The  great  refusal  in  Atlantic,  Nov. 

Russell,  Annie  M.  1886.  (Mrs 
Marble)  A  southern  woman's 
recollections  of  sixty  years  in  Dial, 
1  Dec.  —  A  true  daughter  of  New 
England  in  Dial,  1  Nov. 

Smith,  Theodate  L.  1882.  Dr.  Maria 
Montessori  and  her  houses  of 
childhood  in  Pedagogical  seminary, 
Dec. 

Westwood,      Elizabeth      H.        1903. 

Christmas  gifts  that  were  gifts  in 
Ladies  home  jour.  Dec. 

Wood,  Georgia,  1892-1893.  (Mrs 
Pangborn)  On  Christmas  day  in 
Bookman,  Dec. 


A  MANY-SIDED   VOCATION 

Florence  Anderson  Gilbert 

"Vocations  other  than  teaching  open  to  college  women" — the  phrase 
is  coming  to  have  a  very  familiar  sound,  and  we  may  use  it  with  pride 
as  we  think  of  all  that  Smith  women  are  doing  to  bring  about  that 
familiarity.  One  is  constantly  hearing  of  new  fields  in  which  college 
women  are  rendering  distinguished  service,  and  finding  unexpected  op- 
portunities. Such  a  field  is  presented  by  the  secretaryship  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  secretary,  the  professional  salaried  worker,  is  here  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  volunteer  worker,  who  finds  in  the  Association 
movement  such  satisfactory  investment  for  her  resources  of  thought,  time, 
energy,  and  money.  Smith  alumnae  who  are  serving  as  presidents  or 
directors  of  local  Associations,  as  members  of  the  Territorial  Committees, 
which  supervise  the  work  in  various  large  sections  of  the  country,  or 
as  members  of  the  National  Board,  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  thus  iden- 
tified with  the  organization  which  one  Smith  woman  recently  character- 
ized as  "the  best  known  instrument  for  serving  all  kinds  of  women." 
Thus  to  serve  young  women  and  at  the  same  time  to  earn  her  living,  is 
the  opportunity  offered  to  the  Association  Secretary. 

This  general  title  covers  many  forms  of  activity.  First,  there  are 
the  supervisory  positions.  The  stafr  of  the  National  Board,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  is  made  up  of  trained  specialists, 
who  are  emphatically  picked  women.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  these, 
a  secretary  of  the  student  department,  should  be  called  the  best-known 
Smith  women  in  the  world,  for  she  represented  the  American  movement 
at  two  conferences  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  one  at 
Tokio  and  one  at  Constantinople,  which  brought  together  delegates  from 
Christian  Student  movements  in  sixteen  different  countries.  The  head- 
quarters offices  also  require  an  increasing  number  of  women  with  marked 
business  ability  and  with  stenographic  training.  Two  such  positions  are 
now  occupied  by  Smith  graduates,  and  one  by  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  work  of  the  executive  secretary  of  a  Territorial  Committee  may  be 
said  to  comprise  that  of  a  bishop,  a  social  engineer,  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  a  business  manager,  and  one  of  our  alumnae  stands  in  this 
relation  to  a  territory  comprising  three  southern  states.  Supervisory 
work  is  especially  called  for  in  the  student  Associations,  comparatively 
few  of  which  employ  secretaries  of  their  own,  and  the  visits  of  the 
traveling  secretary  are  of  great  value  in  many  schools  and  colleges.  The 
student  secretary  for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  is  at  present  a  Smith 
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woman.  The  Foreign  Department  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  offers  to  college  women  a  specialized  form  of  missionary 
service  under  interdenominational  auspices.  About  twenty-five  such 
women  are  now  at  work  in  China,  India,  Japan,  and  South  America,  the 
only  Smith  graduate  among  them  being  in  North  China.  The  rural 
work,  which  has  now  been  definitely  organized  in  eight  county  Associa- 
tions, is  a  new  field  with  almost  unlimited  possibilities.  The  nation-wide 
interest  in  the  country-life  question  gives  to  this  department  of  Asso- 
ciation work  a  special  claim  on  educated  women. 

But  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total  Association  membership  of 
over  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  and  so 
it  is  in  some  form  of  city  Association  work  that  college  women  are 
chiefly  needed.  How  many  such  forms  there  are,  is  realized  by  few 
who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  Association  activities.  The  general 
secretary  is,  in  a  small  Association,  the  only  employed  officer,  and  in  a 
large  one,  the  head  of  a  considerable  staff.  Her  duties  may  be  better 
understood,  if  some  of  the  specialized  positions  are  first  described. 

Every  well-equipped  city  Association  is  expected*  to  have  a  gym- 
nasium with  a  trained  physical  director  in  charge.  This  last  year  over 
twelve  thousand  girls  and  young  women  used  the  swimming  pools  in 
sixteen  Associations,  and  presumably  came  into  some  relations  with  the 
physical  directors  there.  The  educational  department  calls  for  women 
of  special  training.  There  is  a  rapidly  enlarging  field  for  teachers  of 
domestic  science  and  art,  and  the  educational  director  is  virtually  the 
principal  of  a  high  school,  only,  as  one  of  our  alumnae  has  put  it,  "she 
has  more  demands  upon  her  ingenuity  and  resources  than  the  average 
principal,  because  she  needs  to  adjust  the  big  educational  department  to 
the  needs  of  varied  types  of  students  who  have  varied  hours,  etc." 
There  are  three  city  Associations  which  have  a  total  enrolment  in  their 
educational  classes  of  three  or  four  hundred  more  students  than  are 
now  in  Smith  College.  The  religious  work  director,  who,  in  the  larger 
Associations,  is  a  separate  salaried  worker,  has  charge  of  the  entire 
system  of  Bible  and  mission  study  classes,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon 
meetings.  This  religious  work,  whose  fundamental  relation  to  every 
form  of  Association  activity  is  always  kept  in  mind  by  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  is  the  only  aspect  of  the  organization  which  many  people 
know.  The  boarding-homes,  lunch-rooms,  and  cafeterias,  which  are  so 
important  a  part  of  the  city  Association's  work,  call  for  an  increasing 
number  of  technically  trained  women  and  offer  a  most  interesting  field 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  One  western  city  has  an  average  daily 
attendance  in  its  lunch-room  of  eight  hundred,  and  many  other  Asso- 
ciations are  an  important  factor  in  helping  the  self-supporting  young 
woman  to  solve  her  economic  problems.     The  National  Association,  in 
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its  last  biennial  convention,  put  itself  on  record  in  a  striking  way  on  the 
question  of  the  living  wage.  The  Association  movement  has  been 
especially  adapted  to  young  women  working  in  factories,  and  the  position 
of  industrial  secretary  is  one  of  increasing  attractiveness  to  college 
women.  In  certain  cotton  mill  villages  in  the  South,  and  in  various  large 
factories  throughout  the  country,  the  welfare  work  conducted  by  the  em- 
ployers is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Some  large  city  Associations  make  the  conducting  of 
noon  meetings,  clubs,  and  educational  classes  in  factories  a  special  de- 
partment, and  employ  a  secretary  who  has  this  work  in  charge.  Several 
such  positions  are  filled  by  recent  Smith  graduates,  who  claim  that  they 
are  finding  the  realization  of  a  vision  of  social  service  which  came  to 
them  in  their  college  life. 

For  all  these  varied  forms  of  work  the  general  secretary  is  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible.  She  needs  to  be  not  only  a  woman  of  many 
gifts,  but  a  rare  executive  as  well.  One  Smith  woman,  who  is  the  head 
of  a  staff  of  six  secretaries  in  an  Association  with  over  a  thousand  mem- 
bers, writes,  "I  know  of  no  work  which  is  so  varying  in  its  demando, 
thus  giving  scope  to  every  talent  one  possesses,"  and  another  writes,  "I 
know  of  nothing  which  I  learned  in  college  or  in  my  teaching  after- 
wards, as  well  as  in  my  social  relationships,  which  I  have  not  found  use 
for  in  my  Association  work,  and  the  work  has  brought  me  in  touch  with 
greater  varieties  of  people  than  almost  any  other  profession  which  I  can 
think  of  which  I  might  have  entered."  The  secretary  is  a  leader  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  both  of  the  girls  and  of  the  Board  women.  The 
general  secretary  must  be  an  economist  and  a  business  woman.  There 
are  many  business  problems  which  must  be  faced — values  of  land,  of 
buildings,  of  supplies.  Budgets  from  a  few  thousand  up  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  must  be  wisely  administered,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment varying  from  a  few  rented  rooms  to  plants  worth  half  a  million 
dollars  must  be  kept  at  their  highest  possible  efficiency.  The  general 
secretary  must  also  be  a  dreamer  of  great  dreams  which  she  can  trans- 
form into  realities,  for  the  rapidly  developing  Association  movement 
gives  great  scope  for  originality.  In  view  of  all  these  demands,  it  is 
not  strange  that  one  alumna  writes,  "The  appeal  that  I  long  to  make  to 
Smith  girls  is  that  the  Association  wants  only  the  finest,  strongest  girls 
among  them — not  necessarily  the  most  prominent,  but  the  best." 

The  Association  secretaryship  has  come  to  be  an  established  pro- 
fession as  truly  as  teaching  or  any  other  calling.  Questions  will  naturally 
arise  concerning  the  existing  opportunities,  the  remuneration  offered,  and 
the  professional  training  required.  The  American  movement  contains  at 
present  about  nine  hundred  positions  which  must  be  filled  by  college 
women,  and  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent,  of  new  workers  are  needed  each 
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year.  The  salaries  of  general  secretaries  range  from  nine  hundred  dollars 
in  a  small  town,  and  twelve  hundred  in  a  small  city,  to  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  in  a  large  city.  The  average  salary  paid  to  heads  of  departments 
is  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  though  a  good  many  physical  directors 
receive  fifteen  hundred.  A  few  supervisory  positions,  especially  those 
on  the  staff  of  the  National  Board,  command  salaries  considerably  higher. 
Technical  training  is  provided  in  training  centers,  conducted  in  ten  cities 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  National  Training  School 
in  New  York  City,  which  receives  those  who  have  proved  in  the  train- 
ing centers  their  fitness  for  Association  work.  The  regular  one  year 
course  includes  the  study  of  the  Bible,  economics,  pedagogy,  public  speak- 
ing, and  Association  policy  and  history.  Members  of  the  faculties  of 
Columbia  University,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  other  institu- 
tions are  identified  with  the  work  of  the  school.  The  thirty  students  at 
present  enrolled,  include  one  representative  each  from  China,  South 
America,  England,  and  Canada,  and  among  the  Americans,  three  from 
California.  Graduates  of  previous  years  have  gone  out  to  positions  of 
influence  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  being  herself  a  volunteer  worker  in  the 
Association  movement,  wanted  her  account  of  the  Association  secretary- 
ship to  be  as  representative  as  possible.  Accordingly  she  has  asked  all 
the  Smith  women  whom  she  knew  to  be  engaged  professionally  in  this 
work,  to  state  the  qualifications  needed,  and  the  appeal  which  this  line 
of  work  makes  to  Smith  women.    The  replies  might  well  be  quoted  entire. 

One  speaks  of  the  way  in  which  her  understanding  of  girls,  gained 
in  college,  should  give  a  college  graduate  special  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  and  business  young  women,  and  make  her  eager  to 
give  things  "just  like  college"  to  the  ninety-five  per  cent,  who  do  not  go. 
Another  describes  one  requirement  as  "the  love  of  girls — which  is  the  out- 
growth of  their  need,  and  has  no  trace  of  sentimentality — without  which 
the  other  qualities  are  useless,  and  given  which,  you  may  acquire  the 
rest."  "I  know  of  no  work  which  would  so  constantly  keep  me  up  to 
the  best  there  is  in  me"  is  the  testimony  of  another,  who  goes  on  to  say, 
"Many  vocations  seem  narrowing  after  one  has  been  in  them  a  few  years. 
I  don't  believe  Association  work  could  ever  be  so,  for  with  its  rapid 
growth  there  are  constantly  new  plans  and  methods  to  be  adapted."  One 
interesting  letter  names  seven  qualities  in  the  ideal  secretary,  and  relates 
each  to  some  special  training  which  college  life  gives.  One,  for  example, 
is  "a  perfect  indifference  as  to  who  gets  the  glory,  providing  the  thing 
is  done,"  and  this  may  have  been  learned  in  college  in  the  mob  at 
dramatics.  Another  is  "a  devotion  to  the  work  which  covers  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  re- 
garding vacations  not  as  off-times,  but  merely  part  of  the  never-ending 
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attempt  to  increase  efficiency."  Such  devotion,  says  this  enthusiastic 
secretary,  is  taught  by  basket-ball.  Every  letter  points  out  the  spiritual 
qualifications  needed,  one  speaking  of  "a  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  another  of  "that  insatiable  longing  for  truth  which  ever  leads 
one  on  and  up  into  the  full  and  perfect  fellowship  with  God  Himself," 
and  a  third  of  the  Association  ideal  as  "the  expression  of  the  abundant 
life  in  the  fourfold  woman,  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual." 

All  these  things  might  be  said  to  any  college  woman.  Certain  reasons 
why  the  Association  secretaryship  appeals  to  Smith  women  in  particular, 
are  stated  by  these  Smith  women  who  have  responded  to  that  appeal.  All 
speak  of  the  many-sidedness  of  Association  work,  and  one  sums  it  up  by 
saying,  "It  appeals  for  the  very  all-round  woman  which  it  is  the  ideal 
of  Smith  to  produce."  Another  says  "There  is  in  Smith  a  certain  democ- 
racy and  desire  for  service  which  can  here  find  full  expression."  And 
I  believe  that  every  one  of  us  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Association  movement  would  agree  with  the  one  who  writes,  "When  I 
think  how  the  Association  is  begging  for  women  of  large  brain  and  fine 
spirit,  while  the  teaching  profession  is  overcrowded,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  very  Smith  spirit  of  wanting  to  work  in  the  most  effective  places 
ought  to  respond  to  the  appeal  for  more  women  to  take  training  for  this 
particular  line  of  activity." 


LET    US   TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


THE  IMPROVED  ,When  /°U  »" 
ART  GALLERY  Panning  to  go  back 
to  college  for  a  few 
days,  don't  fail  to  allow  an  hour  or 
more  for  browsing  in  the  Art  Gallery. 
If  you  loved  to  wander  there  in  the 
old  days,  you  will  enjoy  it  even  more 
now;  with  all  the  former  paintings,  a 
few  new  ones,  and  the  fine  addition  to 
the  building  which  was  completed  in 
June  191 1.  The  visit  which  I  made 
there  recently  on  an  October  morning 
made  me  want  to  go  through  college 
over  again  with  special  attention  to  art. 

On  the  main  floor  the  casts  are 
arranged  in  the  usual  order,  though  the 
addition  of  a  few  new  ones,  principally 
of  the  Italian  period,  makes  them  still 
more  crowded.  A  rearrangement  in  the 
near  future  is  planned,  and  one  of  the 
new  rooms  at  the  rear,  below  the  lecture 
hall,  will  be  used  for  casts. 

As  you  go  upstairs  to  the  exhibit  of 
paintings,  you  find  the  main  gallery  al- 
most exactly  as  it  used  to  be.  All  the 
old  favorites  are  in  their  accustomed 
places :  Inness's  "Morning,"  Thayer's 
"Angel"  (the  name  "Thanatopsis"  has 
been  erased),  Fitz's  "Landscape  with 
Peasants"  and  "A  Dull  Day,"  Childe 
Hassam's  several  canvases  and  all  the 
satisfying  landscapes  by  Tryon :  "Moor- 
lands, Dartmouth,"  "Dawn,"  "The  First 
Leaves,"  "Evening  in  New  England," 
and  "The  Salt  Marsh."  In  addition  to 
the  paintings  which  I  remembered,  there 
are  several  which  are  new  "since  my 
day":  one  by  Willard  Metcalf  of  an 
oak  tree  in  spring;  a  study  of  sheds  and 
bridges,  by  Professor  Churchill  of  the 
art  department;  a  portrait  study  of  a 
flower  girl,  by  the  late  Miss  Lathrop, 
also  of  the  department ;  and  a  portrait 
study  in  lovely  delicate  color,  by  Bell, 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  "Music 
Room." 


The  narrow  south  gallery,  toward  the 
president's  house  has  been  equipped 
with  glass  cases  which  slide  in  grooves 
against  the  wall,  showing  fine  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Spanish,  and  French  schools; 
also  colored  prints  of  mural  decora- 
tions by  the  early  Italians. 

In  the  opposite  gallery,  toward  St. 
John's  Church,  are  the  colored  Arundel 
prints  of  the  early  masters,  which  have 
been  there  since  time  immemorial.  The 
removal  of  some  of  these  to  the  south 
gallery,  as  above  mentioned,  leaves  space 
which  the  department  plans  to  use  for 
pastels  and  etchings.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  pur- 
chase of  an  original  Rembrandt  etching, 
for  which  the  necessary  sum  was  col- 
lected by  the  Studio  Club;  also  a  group 
of  lovely  little  pastels.  Five  of  these 
small  studies  are  in  the  delicate  and 
significant  style  of  the  late  Miss  Mary 
Williams,  whose  loss  the  college  will 
never  forget;  these  were  presented  by 
Miss  Williams's  sister.  The  other  is  a 
portrait  study,  in  simple  treatment,  of 
mother  and  child,  by  Miss  Noyes,  ex- 
hibited in  the  New  Paris  Salon  of  1910. 
Miss  Noyes  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  painter  of  an  oil  purchased  by  the 
French  government,  and  is  the  first 
American  woman  to  be  thus  honored. 
It  is  possible  that  part  of  this  gallery 
will  be  used  as  an  Oriental  room,  with 
Japanese  prints,  textiles,  etc. 

In  the  little  back  gallery  which  leads 
into  the  large  room  still  used  by  the  life 
class  is  a  marked  change.  Fastened 
upon  the  cork  which  covers  the  wall  is 
a  fine  collection  of  prints, — when  I  was 
there  a  group  of  Turners  and  Gior- 
giones  for  the  use  of  Miss  Tetlow's 
English  class.  A  small  notice  announces 
that    similar   exhibits   may   be   arranged 
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for  any  class  in  college.  Certainly  this 
fills  a  real  need,  and  supplements  class 
room  work  in  an  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating manner.  A  similar  forward  step 
is  the  loan  collection  of  photographs 
and  Japanese  prints,  well  framed,  for 
the  individual  use  of  the  students. 
These  may  be  rented  by  the  semester  or 
year  for  about  one-tenth  of  their  cost, 
and  are  so  much  in  demand  for  stu- 
dents' rooms  and  house  parlors  that  there 
is  seldom  a  single  one  remaining  unused 
at  the  gallery. 

Hubbell's  new  portrait  of  President 
Seelye  hangs  at  the  north  end  of  the 
large  reading  room  in  the  new  library, — 
a  speaking  likeness,  which  shows  Prexy 
(he  still  has  a  monopoly  of  the  title) 
seated  at  his  desk,  in  the  chair  which 
he  always  used  in  the  president's  office. 
The  portrait  by  Tarbell  represented 
that  artist  at  the  International  Art  Ex- 
hibit at  Rome  this  year. 

A  delightful  surprise  awaits  the  vis- 
itor to  the  Art  Gallery  as  she  passes 
through  the  large  back  room  used  by 
the  life  class,  across  the  small  hall,  and 
through  a  new  doorway  in  what  was  the 
rear  wall  of  the  original  building.  For 
she  steps  into  a  beautiful  and  finely 
equipped  lecture  room  which  at  last 
enables  the  Art  Gallery  to  realize  its 
possibilities.  This  splendid  addition, 
with  two  rooms  below  it  on  the  ground 
floor — one  for  an  exhibit  of  casts  and 
the  other  for  the  use  of  the  class  in 
design — was  the  gift  of  Christine 
Graham,  of  the  class  of  1910.  Having 
enjoyed  Professor  Churchill's  art  lec- 
tures herself  in  the  cramped  quarters 
of  the  old  gallery,  she  wanted  to  give 
the  same  opportunity  to  many  more 
girls  than  could  then  be  accommodated. 
During  her  senior  year  she  made  an 
anonymous  gift  of  $25,000  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  gallery,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  plans  drawn  and  work 
begun  while  she  was  still  in  college. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  high  gable 
roof,  with  wooden  ceiling  and  orna- 
mented rafters  of  oak,  similar  in  effect 
to   those    in    College    Hall.     These    are 


stained  a  beautiful  olive  brown,  Pro- 
fessor Churchill  himself  having  mixed 
the  color  with  great  care.  The  plaster 
walls  are  tinted  a  light  chocolate  color, 
made  warmer  by  the  southern  and  west- 
ern light  from  the  high  windows.  The 
chairs  are  arranged  in  tiers  facing  a 
platform  at  the  north  end  of  the  room. 
Behind  this  is  a  large  permanent  screen 
for  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  installed 
at  the  rear  of  the  room.  For  evening 
use  the  lecture  hall  is  provided  with 
eight  electric  lamps  hanging  by  heavy 
chains  from  the  rafters. 

With  such  admirable  equipment,  what 
wonder  that  three  hundred  students  this 
year  elected  Professor  Churchill's  lec- 
ture course  in  the  history  of  art.  It  is 
well  worth  a  trip  to  Northampton  just 
to  see  the  improved  Art  Gallery. 

Clara  Winifred  Newcomb,  1906. 

[At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  it  was  voted  to  name  the 
new  Art  Lecture  Room  Graham  Hall  in 
honor  of  its  donor,  Miss  Christine  A. 
Graham,  of  the  class  of  1910. — Editor's 
Note.] 


DO  YOU 
KNOW? 


"We've  had  a 
jolly  time,"  said  the 
teacher    as    she 

seated  herself  in  the  car  beside  the  pro- 
fessional aunt,  for  the  trip  home  from 
the  Smith  Club  meeting,  "but  somehow 
I  wish  that  instead  of  amusing  ourselves 
with  the  latest  news  from  college  or  the 
settlement,  we  would  really  discuss,  as 
interested  citizens,  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  the  teacher  meets  daily, 
which  only  an  outsider  can  help  solve. 
If  some  of  our  charming  married  alum- 
nae who  were  there  today  knew  what 
I  know  about  the  conditions  in  the 
schools  that  their  babes  attend,  they 
would  not  sleep  nights  until  matters 
were  remedied.  And  if  the  father  of 
that  dear  class  boy  knew  how  the  city 
saves  on  his  boy's  education,  he'd  head 
a  movement  for  a  new  kind  of  economy 
that  would  make  previous  reforms  seem 
pretenses !" 
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"Why  don't  you  tell  the  Quarterly 
what  conditions  to  look  for  and  what 
questions  to  ask?"  suggested  the  pro- 
fessional aunt.  And  the  teacher  think- 
ing it  over  decided  that  she  would  try 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  things  that 
an  intelligent,  interested,  civic-minded 
woman  could  reasonably  expect  to  find 
out  about  the  school  nearest  her  home, 
or  the  one  which  the  child  whom  she 
knows  best  attends.  They  indicate  con- 
ditions observed  in  schools  large  and 
small,  east  and  west,  and  by  no  means 
unusual. 

Do  you  know  : — 
i.  In  what  condition  the  school  plumb- 
ing is?     Is  it  adequate? 

2.  Is   good   drinking   water   supplied   in 

adequate  amounts  and  in  proper 
ways? 

3.  Are  the  blackboards   wiped  off  with 

a  damp  cloth  or  does  the  janitor 
use  a  feather  duster  in  spite  of  by- 
laws? 

4.  Are    the    floors    cleaned    with    damp 

saw  dust?     Why  not? 

5.  How    often   are   the   floors   washed? 

the  windows? 

6.  Are  the  quarantine   regulations   ade- 

quate?    Are  they  enforced? 

7.  How    much    time    do    the    important 

subjects  receive? 

8.  How   much   time    should   your   child 

study  at  home?     Does  he  do  so? 

9.  Is  your  school  tax  spent  on  a  good 

lunch  room  or  on  plate  glass  shelves 
for  a  mineral  cabinet? 

10.  Does  the  city  economize  by  adding 
25%  to  the  register  of  the  class 
in  which  your  child  is,  rather  than 
stop  to  find  out  why  it  is  paying 
five  hundred  dollars  for  that  for 
which  any  business  man  pays  one 
hundred  dollars? 

A  Teacher. 

THE  ETERNAL    "  *  is  re,ally  trUe. 

DOMESTIC      'hat  *e  »'7'f 
Let  -  Us  -  Talk  -  Of- 

Many-Things  are  so  wofully  in  need  of 

talkers  as  a  late  editorial  intimates,  then 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  opportunity 


for  me.  My  literary  successes  in  col- 
lege numbered  two,  I  believe, — a  sugges- 
tion of  a  poem  and  an  article  on  polite- 
ness, which  latter  drew  down  upon  my 
head  the  wrath  and  mockery  of  all  my 
friends.  In  the  present  dearth  of  con- 
tributors perhaps  I  might  have  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  myself  in  print  again 
as  the  editors  must  be  in  the  mood  to 
take  almost  anything. 

So  let  me  say  that  "Some  Trials  of 
Miss  Mabel"  in  the  South  published  a 
good  many  months  ago  have  made  me 
anxious  to  describe  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  my  domestics  in  a  tiny  steel- 
works town  bordering  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  mountains. 

In  this  little  town  the  various  families 
had  been  doing  their  own  work  until 
some  of  the  officers  built  houses  there 
and  their  wives  began  the  search  for 
servants.  It  proved  useless  to  get  them 
from  New  York  on  account  of  the  lone- 
liness so  we  turned  to  the  young  coun- 
try girls.  Few  would  "work  out"  but 
once  in  a  while  we  could  corral  one,  and 
I  remember  I  succeeded  after  some 
weeks  in  capturing  Johanna  for  my 
first.  She  was  a  fine  looking,  buxom 
girl  with  the  step  of  an  elephant,  the 
carelessness  of  a  five-year-old,  and  the 
audacity  of  I-don't-know-what.  Early 
in  our  intercourse  her  offer  of  some 
gum  to  chew  nearly  took  my  breath 
away.  But  shortly  afterward  you  may 
imagine  my  feelings  when  she  called 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  "Mrs.  Birds- 
eye,  may  I  buy  one  of  your  white  petti- 
coats? I  need  one  for  a  dance  to- 
night." 

For  funerals  moreover  she  had  the 
regulation  country  appetite.  I  remem- 
ber one  busy  Saturday  morning  I  had 
granted  permission  for  her  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  an  alleged  cousin  at  ten. 
It  was  only  an  hour  after  returning, 
with  something  actually  like  hesitance 
in  her  manner,  that  she  suggested  there 
was  another  at  two.  But  there  my  pa- 
tience gave  way. 

All  this  was  set  to  an  accompaniment 
of   crashing  dishes   and  banging   furni- 
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ture,  so  I  decided  after  nine  months, 
and  despite  the  appealing  wages  of  two 
dollars  a  week,  that  I  could  dispense 
with  her  services  even  if  I  were  left 
quite  alone. 

There  was  a  lull  of  five  months  then, 
during  which  I  scanned  the  horizon  in 
vain  for  another  more  promising 
maiden.    At  this  time  my  prop  and  stay 

was  Fannie  P ,  a  brisk  little  woman 

with  pink  cheeks,  gray  hair,  a  loud 
dramatic  voice,  and  the  most  elegant 
though  distorted  diction.  She  came 
three  or  four  mornings  a  week  and  I 
always  hovered  near  the  kitchen  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say.  She  liked  to  live 
"seclude  by  herself"  she  told  me,  but 
still  I  think  she  was  a  rather  sociable 
being  to  Judge  from  the  great  interest 
she  took  in  her  "Lodge" — "The  Daugh- 
ters of  Pocohontas."  She  was  often 
asked  to  "sollic't"  for  their  various 
needs  and  I  imagine  few  dared  say 
no  to  her  loud-voiced,  bustling  demands. 
She  knew  her  powers  but  refused  to  be 
sent  out  too  often,  for  one  morning  she 
announced,  and  her  elegance  had  gone 
to  the  winds,  "They  asked  me  to  sollic't 
again  and  I  said  to  'em,  'Good  grief ! 
Do  you  think  my  legs  is  trolley-cars?'" 

Another  day  she  arrived  even  more 
stirred-up  with  a  story  of  some  rude 
boys  who  were  coasting  down  the  street 
which  she  lived  on  and  had  to  cross. 
She  had  put  ashes  on  the  icy  ruts  in 
her  own  independent  way  and  they  had 
called  out  roughly  and  cleared  the  coast 
again.  "I  just  pray  the  good  Lord  will 
slosh  it  up  a  bit"  was  her  conclusion, 
and  I  knew  heaven  was  winning  her 
approval  when  I  heard  it  rain  that  night. 

After  Fanny  all  others  were  anti- 
climactical,    yet    I    do    think    that    Ida 

B 's     remark    about    my    gold-and- 

white  china  individual  salts  was  sur- 
prising enough  to  bear  repetition. 
"Mrs.  Birdeye"—  (she  always  left  out 
the  "s"  in  the  middle)— "Mrs.  Birdeye, 
are  these  salt-boxes  dish?"  Need  I  ex- 
plain that  she  wanted  to  know  if  they 
were  made  of  china? 

There  were  other  assistants  and  other 


remarks  but  I  do  believe  my  greatest 
chance  with  those  awe-inspiring  editors, 
— you  see  I  am  distinctly  unused  to  the 
press — lies  in  brevity.  However  I  give 
fair  warning  that  next  June  at  reunion 
I  shall  pour  into  somebody's  ear  fur- 
ther tales  which  I  now  deem  it  wise 
to  suppress. 

May  Barta  Birdseye,   1902. 

THEINFORMA-     "H  e  l 1  °    Centr*l. 

TION  CLERK     ^ve    me    Informa" 
tion." 

"Is  this  Information?"  Here  follows 
the  question,  and  the  American  citizen 
who  puts  it  never  stops  to  marvel  that 
information,  which  in  the  grammars  of 
his  youth,  was  an  abstract  noun,  has 
become  a  more  or  less  concrete  person. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  little  the  life 
of  an  information  clerk  in  a  large  Uni- 
versity. From  nine  until  five  she  meets 
the  public  at  the  railing  and  deals  with 
a  routine  set  of  questions  which  vary 
in  interest  in  the  ratio  of  her  own  re- 
sourcefulness. 

There  is  a  theory  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  information  clerk  should,  like 
Minerva,  spring  ready  armed  from  the 
forehead  of  Jove.  She  should  go 
through  no  probationary  period  of  learn- 
ing the  concise  globules  of  information 
that  it  is  her  mission  in  life  to  dispense. 
"You  think!  Don't  you  know?"  I  once 
heard  an  irate  gentleman  thunder  at  a 
clerk  on  her  second  day  in  an  office, 
•and  the  words  have  rung  in  my  head 
like  a  refrain  'You  think !  Don't  you 
know?"  Of  what  use  is  the  informa- 
tion clerk  of  a  railroad  if  he  thinks  the 
train  goes  at  a  certain  hour?  He  must 
be  as  precise  as  the  best  regulated  clock- 
work. To  the  "tick"  of  the  questioning 
wheel  he  must  answer  with  an  inviolable 
"tock". 

The  information  clerk  of  a  Univer- 
sity meets  one  type  of  the  Public  which 
is,  fortunately,  rare,  the  tyrant.  This 
type  takes  liberties  with  the  clerk's  ab- 
stractness,  calls  her  "My  dear,"  and 
comments  on  her  voice.  There  is  a 
peculiar  aggressiveness  in  the  blue  and 
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yellow  pheasant  tail  in  the  questioner's 
hat.  She  has  a  hard,  fat  face,  and  blue 
eyes  that  possess  all  of  the  coldness  of 
a  hen's  without  its  futility.  Her  short, 
decided  step  suggests  the  executive  type 
of  mind  which  is  in  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion not  from  any  inherent  desire  to 
know  but  rather  from  an  excess  of  mis- 
directed energy.  She  may  ask  for  the 
hour  at  which  a  certain  professor  gives 
his  lecture.  The  clerk  consults  a  card. 
"I  am  sure  you  are  wrong",  says  the 
lady  of  the  pheasant.  Here  the  clerk 
may  pursue  either  of  two  policies.  She 
may  dismiss  the  woman  saying  that  her 
responsibility  ends  with  the  card,  or 
she  may  seek  verification  by  telephone, 
but  whatever  happens  she  must  keep 
her  temper.  If  she  pursues  the  second 
course  the  woman  will  push  past  her  to 
the  wire,  in  order  to  impress  upon  her 
on  what  friendly  standing  she  is  with 
the  professor  in  question.  The  clerk's 
lip  will  flicker  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
From  the  man  who  orders  his  dinner  to 
please  the  waiter  or  the  woman  who 
strives  to  impress  the  clerk  who  serves 
her,  good  Lord  deliver  us !  If  the 
card  is  wrong  (and  the  chain  of  the 
most  carefully  kept  office  records  has 
its  weak  link)  the  woman  will  presently 
taunt  her,  half  singing  her  "I  told  you 
so."  It  is  under  this  ordeal  that  the 
clerk  will  show  of  what  stuff  she  is 
made.  If  the  individual  surges  too  high 
within  her,  if  she  longs  to  pinion  the 
woman  against  the  massive  oak  door  of 
the  office,  if  she  is  restrained  from  this 
by  a  mere  layer  of  civilization,  but  gives 
way  to  the  next  lowest  and  "answers 
back,"  she  is  lost.  She  has  failed  in  the 
high  calling  of  efficient  automaton.  She 
has  been  weakly,  vulnerably  human. 
Oh  lady  of  the  flaunting  pheasant  and 
others  of  your  tribe,  if  you  should  ever 
read  this,  I  do  not  cry  your  mercy  on 
the  next  information  clerk  you  meet. 
Mechanical  infallibility  is  her  job.  If 
she  deviates  from  it  she  fails.  Go  your 
way  and  teach  her  her  lesson.  You  shall 
thus  also  become  a  public  servant. 
Fortunately    for    the    nerves    of    the 


information  clerk  the  type  of  the  tyrant 
is  rare.  There  exists  the  other  extreme 
— the  humble  creature  who  sidles  into 
the  room  and  stands  in  a  remote  corner 
looking  at  her  with  mute,  appealing  eyes. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  very  young  man  with 
a  face  that  retires  under  a  shock  of 
hair.  His  complexion  is  usually  bad, 
and  his  hands  hang  limply  as  if  there 
were  weights  in  his  wrists.  He  never 
comes  near  the  railing  to  ask  his  ques- 
tion, but  his  silent  desire  to  be  told  what 
to  do  with  himself  draws  like  a  tow- 
line.  The  clerk  rises  from  her  desk, 
advances  with  what  is  meant  to  be  a 
most  encouraging  smile,  and  asks  if  she 
can  help  him  in  any  way.  The  shock 
of  being  addressed  is  almost  too  much. 
He  blushes  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
stammers  and  asks  his  question  wrong 
side  before,  realizes  he  hasn't  said  what 
he  meant,  turns  it  right  side  in,  dis- 
covers he  hasn't  said  it  yet,  draws  a 
long  breath  and  starts  over  again.  Here 
the  information  clerk  performs  a  quick 
mental  house-cleaning  for  him.  "You 
want  to  see  Mr.  So-and-so  in  room  So- 
and-so,"  she  says.  The  youth  looks  at 
her  during  a  palpitating  pause.  He  feels 
in  his  deep  humility  that  a  miracle  has 
been  performed.  He  is  at  last  under- 
stood. It  is  indeed  a  miracle  for  he  has 
not  said  one  intelligible  word,  but  her 
brain,  if  she  has  become  at  all  seasoned 
in  the  job,  is  lined  with  most  of  the 
possible  things  that  people  can  ask 
about.  She. has  supplied  him  with  a 
likely  question.  It  may  be  the  one  he 
is  struggling  to  emit.  It  may  not.  If 
her  imagination  has  failed  her,  he  will 
come  back  presently  and  return  the 
question  like  a  ready  made  garment 
that  does  not  fit.  Then  there  will  be 
reproach  in  his  eyes  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  gratitude  that  is  there 
now.     Sic   semper  humanitas. 

Then  there  is  a  certain  variety  of  life 
insurance  agent.  This  kind  can  usually 
be  distinguished  before  he  speaks.  He 
has  a  semi-shaved  appearance.  His  eyes 
are  usually  blue  and  watery.  The  rail- 
ing does  not  hold  him  at  arm's  length. 
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He  comes  inside  and  puts  a  confidential 
elbow  on  her  desk. 

"There's  a  few  questions  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  the  Profs,"  he  suggests. 
"Now  in  our  business  we  look  every- 
body up.  The  minute  I  see  you  I  sez, 
'That's  the  little  girl  will  tell  me' !  You 
mustn't  mind  me  callin'  you  a  little 
girl — everybody's  a  little  girl  to  popper. 
What  I  want  to  find  out  is  about  Prof. 
Z.  Is  he  a  healthy  lookin'  man  should 
you  say?     Has  he  good  teeth?" 

On  the  heels  of  the  life  insurance 
agent  comes  a  tall,  dark  figure.  His 
black,  caped  overcoat  is  buttoned  to 
the  chin.  He  wears  a  high  silk  hat  and 
removes  an  uncommonly  long  cigar 
from  the  left  hand  corner  of  his  much 
curved  mouth.  He  leans  on  his  cane  and 
inquires  for  the  room  in  which  the 
public  lecture  on  the  Drama  is  to  be 
given.  The  clerk  questions  him  as  to 
whether  he  has  a  ticket.  He  looks  at 
her  out  of  half-closed  eyes,  smiles  in- 
dulgence, then  drawls,  "Oh,  don't  worry 
about  me !  I'm  giving  the  lecture." 
Then  having  received  his  globule  of  in- 
formation, he  strides  out,  well  pleased 
with  the  climax  his  bon  mot  has  capped. 

There  is  a  curious  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  want  to  tell  its  life 
history  to  the  Information  Clerk.  The 
boarding-house  keeper  who  wants  room- 
ers tells  how  she  came  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. The  prospective  student  tells  what 
he  purposes  to  do  with  the  knowledge 
he  is  about  to  acquire.  The  man  who 
wants  to  give  a  public  lecture  tells  her 
about  all  the  audiences  he  has  ever  daz- 
zled with  his  wisdom  and  wit.  There  is 
also  the  stranger,  perhaps  an  old  lady 
with  gray  curls  and  a  black  close  fitting 
bonnet  of  the  kind  we  were  afraid 
fashion  was  never  going  to  let  us  see 
again.  She  lays  a  gray  gloved  hand  on 
the  clerk's  arm.  "My  dear,"  she  says, — 
the  Information  Clerk  is  "my-deared" 
by  a  great  many  people  but  by  none 
whom  she  likes  as  much  as  the  old  lady, 
— "My  dear,  I  am  a  stranger  in  town, 
and  I  should  like  to  come  to  some  of 
your  lectures."     The  clerk  glows.     This 


old  lady  has  made  a  great  discovery. 
They  are  her  lectures.  Hasn't  she  been 
dealing  them  out  to  the  Public,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  Public  to  them 
for  years?  "I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege,  the  old  lady  continues,  to  be 
given  a  card  for  myself  and  the  friend 
I  am  visiting.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
going  to  be  able  to  leave  home.  I  have 
not  been  away  for  twenty  years,  but 
now  my  son,  a  fine  young  fellow,  has 
married  a  girl  about  your  age."  The 
Information  Clerk  would  really  like  to 
know  more  about  her  son's  matrimonial 
ventures,  but  there  are  three  other  peo- 
ple waiting  with  questions.  She  gives 
the  old  lady  all  of  the  lecture  announce- 
ments in  the  place,  including  Higher 
Mathematics,  Sanscrit,  Hydraulics,  and 
the  Article  A  in  the  English  Language, 
and  moves  on  to  the  next. 

Her  days  are  a  kaleidescope  of  people 
and  events.  The  jangle  of  the  telephone 
brings  questions,  the  district  messengers 
bring  questions.  She  is  afraid  that  if . 
anyone  should  make  a  statement  to  her 
which  ended  with  a  period,  she  would 
fall  on  his  neck  in  unseemly  gratitude. 
Moreover  her  business  in  life  is  to  be 
interrupted.  It  is  excellent  training  in 
concentration,  if  only  there  were  any 
time  left  in  which  to  concentrate.  The 
public  come  and  go  and  find  her  some- 
times short  in  her  answers  and  some- 
times slow.  She  is  like  hand-embroid- 
ery, uneven,  but  unlike  hand  embroid- 
ery, she  is  not  esteemed  by  the  public 
as  more  valuable  for  this  reason.  They 
complain  to  the  powers,  "I  wish  you'd 
jack  up  your  Information  Department." 
She  is  accordingly  jacked,  more  or  less 
gently,  according  to  the  insight  of  the 
particular  power,  and  his  memory  of 
his  early  days  before  he  was  sheathed 
and  protected  from  interruption  by  the 
sheltering  walls  of  an  inner  office. 

"Woman's  sphere  is  in  the  home," 
vociferates  the  platform  speaker.  The 
women  of  the  offices  are  for  the  most 
part  willing  to  agree  with  him,  but  the 
ones  who  have  tried  both  cannot  see 
that  any  revolution  in  the  relations  be- 
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tween  the  sexes  takes  place  when  they 
enter  office  life.  At  home  their  business 
is  to  protect  the  masculine  members  of 
their  family  from  petty  pricks  and  in- 
terruptions, such  as  the  question  of 
what  to  have  for  dinner.  In  the  office 
they  protect  their  employers  from  a 
score  of  routine  questions  of  different 
type,  but  similar  magnitude.  If  a  ques- 
tion of  battle,  murder,  or  the  policy  of 
the  institution  arises,  the  man  will  deal 
with  it  with  the  neatness  and  despatch 
born  of  years  of  responsibility.  If  the 
Information  Clerk  is  sometimes  floored 
by  the  rush  of  questions  and  feels  that 
a  pistol  at  her  head  would  be  a  pleasing 
variant,  her  response  from  men  would 
be,  as  ever,  "Mutabile  semper.  Have 
you  not  found  variety  enough  even  in 
variety  itself?" 

Candace  Thurber,  1904. 


JUST  CONVER- 
SATION 


When  there  is  no 
chance  of  an  audi- 
ence then  is  the 
time  when  one's  best  speeches  are  made; 
when  one  is  in  church  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  repartee,  epigrams  press  to 
one's  lips  as  if  one  were  a  Chesterton; 
and  when  one  has  no  time  to  write 
ideas  fairly  flock  as  rapidly  as  in  Mrs. 
Lee's  class  in  the  days  of  yore, — but 
take  up  a  pen  and  sit  down  to  write 
and  ideas  scuttle  as  fast  as  children 
from  school. 

Now  that  I  have  this  off  my  mind  I 
feel  just  conversational.  It  will  be  only 
the  second  reunion,  if  June  will  ever 
come,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  wondering  whether  other  alumnae 
have  felt,  and  whether  still  others  do 
feel,  about  some  things  as  I  do. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this  attractive 
little  department  of  the  Quarterly,  it 
is  a  sort  of  after-Sunday-night-supper 
affair  where  we  can  once  again  settle 
the  affairs  of  friends,  of  college,  of  the 
world  amid  dim  lights,  in  negligee  and 
with  the  security  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

Ts  there  any  part  of  college  that  you 
miss    more    than    these    talks,— serious, 


frivolous,  clever,  dogmatic,  whimsical, 
taken  for  what  they  were  worth  by  a 
saving  sense  of  humor?  One  discusses, 
one  gossips  nowadays,  but  where  will 
you  find  the  camaraderie  of  the  couch 
and  Morris  chair  talks  of  a  Sunday 
evening. 

The  world  offers  much  which  one 
did  not,  could  not,  find  at  college;  but 
the  spirit  of  those  other  days  does  not 
always  stay  with  us  outside, — these 
days,  "where  time  and  place  and  means 
for  once  are  met."  The  comfort  of  it, 
to  have  them  all  together  for  once !  as 
the  same  poem  ends, — 
"To  reach  the  crystal  sphere,  the  silver 
clime,  where  sympathy  sits  dim- 
pling on  us  yet, 

Let  us" 

but  far  be  it  from  me  to  finish  the 
quotation ! — I  like  to  finish  it  this  way, 
— "Let  us  go  back  to  college." 

We  can't, — that's  part  of  the  tragedy! 
— except  as  alums,  save  in  June,  when 
to  be  an  alum  is  so  much  more  blissful 
than  to  be  a  senior, — though  no  senior 
ever  believes  that  until  her  first  reunion. 

Well  then  let's  take  college  along 
with  us.  We  all  do,  much  of  it,  but  the 
spirit  of  it  slips  from  some  of  us  little 
by  little.  I  do  not  mean  the  love  of  our 
college, — but  the  college  spirit,  the  happy 
freedom  in  our  work,  light-hearted  ac- 
ceptance of  work  and  play  and  a  healthy 
enjoyment  of  everything  going.  Per- 
haps though  you  don't  think  so, — speak 


up 


The    Couch    is    listening    for    the 


Morris  Chair  to  reply.  This  is  your 
chance  to  air  your  feelings. 

I  don't  know  that  I  am  any  more 
serious  in  my  view  of  life,  but  I  am 
certainly  more  serious  about  it.  Yet 
I  accomplish  not  a  whit  more, — "time 
and  place  and  means"  do  not  seem  to 
meet   with   mathematical   accuracy. 

Even  if  all  the  world  should  live  by 
bells  I  don't  believe  that  I  should  ac- 
complish what  once  I  did.  Perhaps 
because  our  lives  do  more  closely  in- 
tertwine with  others  and  our  accom- 
plishments are  not  our  own,  but  joint 
products,  and  we  must  wait  the  pleas- 
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ure  of  others.  If  one  could  regulate 
one's*  life  as  freely  as  at  college  perhaps 
as  regular  accomplishment  of  plans 
would  follow.  But  when  you  have 
planned  to  do  the  ordering  early  so  as 
to  reach  the  District  Visitors'  Confer- 
ence on  time  and  meet  the  girls  for 
luncheon  afterward  which  may  enable 
you  to  get  in  a  little  shopping  before 
going  for  a  music  lesson,  you  forgot 
that  it  was  Saturday  and  sister,  Mary 
Jane,  had  to  be  taken  to  the  dentist, 
and  that  Aunt  Lizzie  was  coming  in  for 
the  afternoon  her  object  being  to  have 
her  niece,  who  is  a  college  graduate, 
help  her  on  a  paper  for  the  Browning 
Club.  Exit  plans,  unless,  well, — unless 
your  mission  in  this  social  world  is  like 
Queed's,  sufficiently  pressing  to  permit 
you  to  rise  above  all  immediate  social 
claims.  As  one  needs  to  allow  so  much 
money  for  extras  in  planning  a  sum- 
mer's vacation,  one  needs  to  allow  extra 
time  for  life  in  this  world. 

"That's  all  nonsense,"  I  can  hear  the 
Morris  Chair  remark,  "I  never  feel  like 

that,  what  I   miss  is "  well  what  is 

it  you  miss? 

Pillows-on-the-Floor  feels  entirely 
different, — she  misses  nothing,  poor 
Pillows! 

Not  only  is  it  hard  to  carry  the  col- 
lege spirit  out  into  the  world,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  college  life  going  on  after  we 
have  left.  If  one  is  not  near  a  Smith 
Club,  where  speakers  to  keep  one  in- 
formed of  college  changes  are  frequent 
visitors,  one  might  almost  miss  know- 
ing there  was  to  be  a  $1,000,000  endow- 
ment fund.  The  Morris  Chair  is  ac- 
cusing the  Couch  of  exaggeration. 
Certainly  the  Couch  agrees  and  the 
statement  is  no  longer  true  for  even  the 
passing  events  forgotten  by  the  students 
themselves  within  a  month,  cast  their 
shadows  now  on  the  Weekly  which 
brings  us  alumnae  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  college  life.  If  you  have  tried 
it,  I  think  you  will  agree.  The  Weekly 
did  not  ask  me  to  say  this  nor  offer  any 
reward. 


I  know  of  no  greater  waste  of  time 
than  weeping  over  spilt  milk  or  argu- 
ing against  an  already  settled  policy. 
But  since  that  is  an  old  privilege  of  the 
Sunday  evening  negligee,  the  Morris 
Chair  will  listen  amused  to  what  I  have 
to  say  about  open  marks,  because  she 
knows  my  disposition  will  be  better 
after  it  is  out  of  my  system. 

Pillows-on-the-Floor  believes  firmly 
in  open  marks,  says  she  will  not  have 
to  work  half  as  hard  when  she  knows 
just  how  much  will  slide  her  through. 
See  what  marks  will  do  to  one  type  of 
girl! 

Really  I  hate  to  think  of  work  just 
for  a  mark.  There  is  an  atmosphere, 
scholarly,  academic,  pleasing  in  the 
"each  for  the  joy  of  the  working"  spirit. 
I  believe  that  the  Morris  Chair  insinu- 
ates the  joy  is  believed  to  be  in  not 
working.  Of  course  if  one  thinks  that 
most  people  go  to  college  to  avoid  study 
the  argument  is  ended.  But  even  if 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  do  good  work  the  Couch 
feels  that  a  distinct  feeling  of  rivalry, 
a  little  bitterness,  smothered  no  doubt, 
will  grow  up.  Ideally  a  friendly  rivalry 
in  studies,  as  in  sports,  is  good.  It 
already  exists,  but  when  the  marks  are 
known  there  is  apt  to  be  a  feeling  that 
luck,  chance,  something  intervened  to 
give  the  higher  mark  to  the  competitor 
and  the  secret  rankle  works  out  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  class  room. 

We  ourselves  knew  whether  or  not 
we  got  out  of  a  course  that  for  which 
we  took  it  up, — that  was  exactly  our 
point  of  view,— did  we  get  what  we 
wanted,  not  did  we  give  the  professor 
on  an  examination  paper  what  he 
wanted, — we  hoped  that  we  did,  but  the 
real  value  of  the  course  did  not  lie 
there. 

Now  when  a  public  announcement  of 
what  some  one  else  feels  we  have  done 
in  a  course  is  to  be  made,  the  point  of 
interest  will  change,  I  fear, — the  em- 
phasis will  be  transferred.  The  Morris 
Chair  thinks  I  am  wrong.  I  hope  so. 
Perhaps    I    am    too    conservative.      Of 
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course  I  am  interested  in  what  a  pro- 
fessor thinks  of  my  work,  but  I  don't 
feel  that  a  mark  represents  that  ade- 
quately, you  see.  I  do  hope  that  is  the 
way  it  will  be  taken,  as  a  sort  of  re- 
ceipt for  value  received,  but  will  it? 

Then,  Morris  Chair,  you  know  people 
speak  of  the  strain  of  college — this  will 
but  add  to  that,  in  the  case  of  the  am- 
bitious girl,  the  proud  girl,  the  con- 
ceited girl.  I  wish  that  a  few  would 
drop  in  from  outside,  join  the  gathering 
and  volunteer  their  opinons. 

But  I  can  almost  hear  the  warning 
bell,  no  more  chance  for  conversation 
tonight,  I  am  sorry.  I  did  want  to  hear 
the  Morris  Chair's  opinion  on  the  kind 
of  girls  in  the  class  who  are  the  first  to 
marry  on  leaving  college. — 'The  most 
attractive."  Oh!  you  think  so! — I  am 
almost  sure  the  Morris  Chair  is  en- 
gaged.    The  Couch  isn't. 

The  bell  again !  Good-bye.  The 
"Talk-about-anything-column"  has  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  should  have  dishes  to 
wash  by  candle  light  after  my  friends 
are  gone. 

Alice  Marjorie  Pierce,  1909. 


Won't  the  Morris  CJuxir  speak  up  at 
our  next  meeting? — Editor. 

p^  It  has  been  my  lot 

SUGGESTION  t0  live  always  in  a 
small  village.  In- 
evitably there  has  been  plenty  to  do, 
and  to  me  the  problems  of  the  country 
are  more  interesting  than  any  others. 
What  I  wish  the  Quarterly  might  do 
is  to  let  me  hear  from  other  women 
who  have  been  similarly  situated.  Is 
there  no  Jane  Addams  in  the  country? 
To  me  it  has  been  a  good  place  in  which 
to  bring  up  children,  and  to  study.  Now 
it  looks  like  a  vantage  point  for  com- 
munity work, — civic  work,  educational, 
inspirational.  "Something  original,  not 
aping  the  city,  but  suited  to  our  own 
conditions"  is  what  I  heard  a  country 
minister  say  we  workers  in  the  country 
should  seek. 

Has  any  Smith  College  woman  any 
ideas  along  that  line,  which  she  has 
tested  and  made  succeed?  They  are 
college  settlement  ideas,  adapted. 

Kate  Morris  Cone,  1879. 


NEWS   FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


FROM     PRESIDENT     BURTON 

CONCERNING  THE  $1,000,000 

FUND 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  to  the 
Alumnae  concerning  our  method  of 
handling  the  pledges  and  contributions  to 
the  Million-Dollar  Fund.  Every  pledge 
sent  to  the  President's  Office  is  re- 
sponded to  at  once  with  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  the  pledge  and  the  date 
it  was  received.  Every  actual  contribu- 
tion whether  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
pledge  is  acknowledged  by  a  receipt 
signed  by  the  Treasurer.  If,  therefore, 
you  have  made  a  pledge  or  sent  any 
money,  drafts,  checks,  or  post  office  or- 
ders which  have  not  been  recognized,  I 
wish  you  would  communicate  with  me 
at  once.     We  do  not  know  of  a  single 


instance  of  this  kind  but  wish  to  take 
this  extra  precaution  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  receiving  all  that  is  sent. 

M.  L.  Burton 

THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers — Out  of  town  speakers  at  the 
Vesper  services  during  the  fall  term 
were  many,  as  the  following  list  will 
show : — 

October  8,  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  Pro- 
fessor of  Missions  at  Yale. 

October  22,  Rev.  Wilfrid  Rowell  of 
Beloit,  Wis.  Mr.  Rowell  is  the  husband 
of  Teresina  Peck,   1894. 

November  5,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

November  12,  Professor  Tweedy  of 
Yale  University. 

November  19,  Rev.  Edward  T.  Ware, 
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president  of  Atlanta  University.  Mr. 
Ware  is  a  brother  of  Katharine  Ware 
Smith,  1894,  and  Olive  Ware,  1904.  His 
wife  was  Alice  Holdship,  ex-1894. 

November  26,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boyn- 
ton  of  Brooklyn. 

December  9,  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 

Professor  Wood  spoke  on  the  lessons 
of  Columbus  Day  at  the  vesper  service 
on  October  15.  The  services  on  the 
other  Sundays  in  the  fall  term  were 
addressed  by  President  Burton,  who 
spoke  once  on  the  two  ways  of  living, 
drifting  or  seeking  a  goal,  another  time 
on  "The  Positive  Life,"  and  at  the 
Christmas  vesper  service  on  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Christmas." 

Concerts — The  first  three  concerts  of 
the  regular  concert  course  were  given 
on  October  11  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  with  Alwyn  Schroeder,  cell- 
ist, as  soloist,  on  November  8  by  Miss 
Katherine  Parlow,  violinist,  and  on  De- 
cember 6  by  Harold  Bauer,  pianist. 
Other  concerts  have  been  an  organ  re- 
cital by  Mr.  Gaston  M.  Dethier,  who 
has  been  a  teacher  of  the  organ  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  Xew  York 
for  a  number  of  years ;  a  recital  by 
members  of  the  musical  faculty,  the  pro- 
gram consisting  of  compositions  by 
Franz  Liszt,  the  centennial  of  whose 
birth  fell  on  October  22;  a  recital  on 
November  15  by  the  American  String 
Quartet;  and  a  song  recital  by  Miss  Es- 
ther Dale,  soprano,  on  December  15. 
A  Students  Recital  was  given  on  De- 
cember 11,  in  which  members  of  all 
four  classes  took  part.  The  Christmas 
Concert  of  the  Glee  Club  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 13. 

Faculty  Notes — Professor  Bassett  of 
the  history  department  is  the  author  of 
"A  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  soon  to 
be  published  in  two  volumes  by  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.  A  large  col- 
lection of  documents  that  Jackson  had 
carefully  written  and  filed  away  in  the 
belief  that  some  day  an  accurate  history 
of  his  times  would  be  written  has  been 
made  use  of  by  Professor  Bassett.    The 


documents  comprised  a  field  for  investi- 
gation which  had  hardly  been  touched 
by  other  historians. 

Smith  College  was  represented  by 
President  Burton  and  Miss  Jordan  at 
the  inauguration  of  Miss  Ellen  Fitz 
Pendleton  as  president  of  Wellesley 
College  in  October.  President  Burton 
also  represented  the  college  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  as 
Chancellor  of  New  York  University  in 
November.  Miss  Hanscom  represented 
the  college  in  October  when  Dr.  Lemuel 
Herbert  Murlin  was  inducted  into  the 
office  of  president  of  Boston  University. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Eisenbrey,  who  began 
the  year  as  acting  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  training,  was  in  Oc- 
tober compelled  by  ill  health  to  give  up 
all  further  work  in  the  department  for 
the  present  year.  Miss  Eisenbrey's 
health  has  greatly  improved  since  the 
fall  and  she  hopes  to  sail  for  Italy  in 
February.  Miss  Louise  Rossiter  has 
been  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Edna  Barrett  Manship 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  in  the 
department.  Miss  May  Kissock,  1908, 
is  in  charge  of  basket  ball. 

Professor  Hazen  delivered  a  lecture 
on  Napoleon  in  Manchester,  Ct.,  on  No- 
vember 22,  and  one  on  "De  Tocque- 
ville's  Travels  in  America"  before  the 
Middlesex  Historical  Society  in  Middle- 
town,  Ct.,  on  December  19. 

Miss  Jordan  spoke  before  the  Wo- 
man's Club  of  Greenfield,  December  5, 
upon  "Self  Assertion  and  Self  Expres- 
sion in  Civic  Affairs." 

Miss  Sampson  of  the  zoology  depart- 
ment gave  a  lecture  on  evolution  before 
the  young  people  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Florence  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 3. 

Professor  Pierce  read  a  paper  on 
"Aversions"  before  the  Philosophy  Club 
of  Wellesley  College,  December  11. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Educational  Music  Conference  was  held 
December  2  at  Teachers  College,  New 
York.  There  were  present  from  the 
Smith  faculty  Professors  Sleeper,  Olm- 
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stead,  and  Vieh,  and  Miss  Holmes,  Miss 
Hamilton,  Miss  Peers,  and  Miss  Wil- 
liams. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Branch 
of  the  New  England  Modern  Language 
Association  held  a  meeting  Saturday, 
December  16,  at  the  Technical  High 
School  in  Springfield.  Representatives 
of  Smith  College  present  were  Profes- 
sor Mensel,  Dr.  Layton,  Dr.  Wiehr, 
Miss  Cook,  Dr.  Carrington,  and  Dr. 
Holzwarth  of  the  German  department, 
and  Madame  Portere-Baur  of  the 
French  department. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Smith  College  held  on  Friday, 
October  20,  the  first  annual  report  of 
President  Burton  was  presented  and  led 
to  the  following  actions  being  taken: 

A  new  permanent  committee  of  the 
Board  hereafter  will  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Its  duty  will  be  to  plan  in  a  large  and 
far-sighted  way  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  campus  and  the  equipment 
of  the  college.  Another  new  permanent 
committee  of  the  Board  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Committee  on  Memorials,  ap- 
pointed to  take  under  consideration  all 
gifts  to  the  college  of  a  memorial  char- 
acter, including  portraits,  busts,  statues, 
fountains,  and  gateways.  It  was  thought 
that  the  friends  of  the  college  might  be 
pleased  to  have  representatives  of  the 
college  with  whom  they  might  confer  in 
making  decisions  in  regard  to  memorials. 

A  modification  of  the  sabbatical  year 
regulation  for  the  faculty  is  one  which 
has  been  received  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval. Hereafter  to  members  of  the 
faculty  of  professorial  rank  there  is 
given  the  option  once  in  seven  years  of 
a  full  year's  absence  on  half  salary  or  a 
half  year's  absence  on  full  salary.  This 
half  year  combined  with  the  summer  va- 
cation makes  it  possible  for  a  member 
of  the  faculty  to  have  some  eight  months 
abroad.  The  action  of  the  Board  limited 
the  number  of  the  faculty  that  could  be 
away  at  any  one  time. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  C.  N.  Clark,  was  received  and 
showed  that  although  the  college  had 
met  many  unusual  expenses  in  building, 
the  result  of  the  year  was  most  gratify- 
ing. 

College  lectures — Mr.  James  Arthur 
Rath  of  the  Palama  Settlement  in  Hono- 
lulu gave  an  address  before  Professor 
Emerick's  class,  Economics  3a,  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  outlining  the  history  of  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman  gave  a  reading,  Oc- 
tober 13,  in  Music  Hall,  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  heads  of  houses, 
and  members  of  the  Monthly,  Weekly, 
and  Press  Boards  of  the  college  were 
invited. 

After  Chapel  on  October  25,  Dr.  Fel- 
ter,  principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School 
in  Brooklyn,  addressed  the  college. 

The  Reverend  Reginald  John  Camp- 
bell of  the  City  Temple,  London,  spoke 
at  Chapel  on  November  10. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Irish 
Players  in  Northampton  Lady  Gregory 
spoke  to  the  college  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall. 

November  16  M.  Lanson,  professor  of 
French  Literature  at  the  Sorbonne,  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  "Le  Naturalisme  et 
le  Symbolisme." 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods,  daughter  of 
Dean  Bradley,  formerly  master  of  an 
Oxford  College,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Woods, 
previously  President  of  Trinity  College, 
on  Friday,  November  24,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture entitled  "The  Continuity  of  a  Great 
University."  Mrs.  Woods  related  many 
anecdotes  of  student  life  at  Oxford 
from  the  earliest  days  and  illustrated 
her  lecture  by  views  of  the  buildings  as 
they  now  are  and  with  pictures  of  the 
historical  pageant  that  took  place  in 
1008. 

On  Monday,  December  4,  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  lectured  on  the  cost  of  war; 
he  spoke  after  the  Chapel  exercises  the 
next  day  on  the  intellectual  development 
of  women  in  Japan. 
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This  year  instead  of  having  the  usual 
lecture  in  German  delivered  by  one  of 
the  German  exchange  professors  at  the 
American  universities,  the  German  de- 
partment secured  Mr.  Rudolf  Herzog 
of  Berlin,  who  read  from  his  own  works. 
Mr.  Herzog  is  one  of  the  foremost  poets 
and  novelists  of  the  time  and  was  in 
America  as  the  guest  of  the  Germanic 
Society  of  America. 

Speakers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  included  Mr.  Harlan  P. 
Beach,  Bishop  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and 
Frances  Buffington  Bartter,  1901.  The 
latter  spoke  on  the  life  of  women  in  the 
Philippines.  At  the  meeting  on  No- 
vember 5  Miss  Anna  B.  Taft  spoke  on 
"Women  in  the  Rural  Districts  of 
America." 

The  branches  of  the  Consumers 
League  and  College  Settlements  Asso- 
ciation have  combined  this  year  to  offer 
a  series  of  lectures.  The  speakers  dur- 
ing the  fall  term  were  Miss  Frances 
Perkins,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
City  Consumers  League,  Mr.  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Best, 
who  told  her  stories  of  life  among  the 
working  girls  of  New  York's  East  Side. 
Miss  Katherine  Bill,  the  organizing  sec- 
retary of  the  College  Settlements  Asso- 
ciation, spoke  November  6.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert A.  Woods,  Smith  1896,  and  Miss 
Esther  Barrows  of  South  End  House, 
Boston,  spent  several  days  in  Northamp- 
ton in  November  in  order  to  meet  stu- 
dents, especially  seniors,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  social  service,  and  to  give  in- 
formation about  entering  settlement 
work  after  graduation  from  college. 
Students  who  were  to  be  in  Boston 
during  the  Christmas  vacation  were 
later  invited  to  take  lunch  at  the  wo- 
men's residence  of  South  End  House 
on  December  28,  and  to  spend  the  after- 
noon at  the  settlement.  Mr.  C.  C.  Car- 
stens,  general  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  spoke  on  Decem- 
ber 8  to  the  members  of  the  S.  C.  A. 
C  W.  who  are  doing  "friendly  visit- 
ing." 


Scholarships — On  October  11  it  was 
announced  that  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships granted  by  the  college  to  needy 
students  is  this  year  one  hundred  ninety- 
seven.  The  majority  are  half  the 
amount  of  tuition.  The  Mary  Lanning 
scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Julia 
Hamblett,  1914.  The  two  hundred  dol- 
lar prize  awarded  annually  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  entering  class  who  passes  the 
best  examinations  for  entrance  was 
awarded  this  year  to  Elizabeth  Carter 
of  Castine,  Maine.  She  was  prepared 
at  the  Classical  School  for  Girls  in 
Boston,  of  which  her  aunt,  Mabel  Cum- 
mings,  1895,  is  now  the  head. 

Class  News — The  class  of  1912  has 
elected  the  following  officers :  ivy 
orator,  Mary  Parmly  Koues ;  historian, 
Henrietta  C.  Peabody;  toast  mistress, 
Rachel  McKnight. 

The  class  of  1913  is  compiling  a  card 
catalog  of  its  members,  giving  data  as 
to  the  committees  they  have  served  on 
and  the  honors  they  have  received,  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  equal 
division  of  work. 

The  class  of  1915  on  December  9 
elected  the  following  officers :  presi- 
dent, Edith  Waterman;  vice-president, 
Rosamond  Hawthorne;  secretary,  Sarah 
Southard;  treasurer,  Eleanor  Sackett 

Dramatics — As  announced  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Quarterly,  the 
class  of  1912  has  chosen  Macbeth  for  its 
senior  dramatics.  A  working  cast  was 
announced  in  December;  this  is  subject 
to  any  change  which  the  committee  may 
see  fit  to  make  and  no  definite  statement 
will  be  made  until  March.  Dramatics 
Division  D,  known  as  The  Mummers, 
presented  Bernard  Shaw's  "You  Never 
Can  Tell"  on  November  25.  Division  B, 
Sock  and  Buskin,  gave  on  December  16 
a  play  that  was  written  by  a  student  of 
Radcliffe  College,  known  as  "The  Prog- 
ress of  Mrs.  Alexander."  A  number  of 
plays  were  given  during  the  fall  by  the 
clubs  in  college.  Phi  Kappa  Psi  pre- 
sented "The  Galloper"  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis.  "Don"  by  Besier,  has  been 
given    by    the    Alpha     Society.      Greek 
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Club  is  studying  "Iphigenia  at  Aulis." 
The  play  was  read  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings, the  different  parts  being  taken  by 
seniors.  German  Club  has  given  Leo- 
pold Adler's  "Nur  drei  Worte."  Voice 
Club  is  studying  the  history  of  the 
drama  in  all  its  relations.  At  a  meeting 
of  Oriental  on  December  7  Professor 
Wood  gave  a  talk  on  the  Japanese 
drama,  the  cycle  plays  and  interludes, 
after  which  the  "Melon  Thief"  was  pre- 
sented by  a  cast  of  two.  He  next  told 
about  Chinese  drama  and  the  Chinese 
interlude,  and  "The  Flowery  Ball"  was 
acted  by  six  members  of  the  club.  "The 
End  of  the  Bridge,"  the  Radcliffe  prize 
play,  written  by  Miss  Florence  Lincoln, 
was  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on 
December  18.  In  the  box  with  Miss 
Jordan  and  Miss  Peck  the  evening  of 
the  performance  were  the  author  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  McFadden,  1898,  the  au- 
thor of  this  year's  prize  play. 

The  Lend-a-Hand  Dramatic  Club  of 
Boston  offers  a  prize  of  $100  for  the 
best  play  written  by  a  Smith  College 
student  to  be  presented  by  the  Club  in 
April,  1912.  The  specifications  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  play  shall  be  in  three  acts. 

2.  Farce  is  excluded. 

3.  The  cast  shall  preferably  be  limited 
to  twenty  characters. 

4.  The  reading  version  shall  be  two 
hours ;  the  acting  version,  two  and  one- 
half  hours. 

5.  The  costumes,  shall  be  appropriate 
for  a  cast  of  girls. 

6.  The  scenery  shall  be  simple. 

7.  All  plays  must  be  submitted  before 
February  10,  1912. 

IN  THE  NOTE  ROOM 

As  New  York  is  a  centre  for  our 
after  college  affairs,  things  at  college 
seem  to  circle  about  that  room  called 
the  Note  Room.  Like  all  things  this 
has  grown  and  developed  a  system,  but 
only  in  order  to  carry  out  its  old  and 
original  purpose.  And  the  system  of 
entering  by  a  door  labelled  "in"  and 
exiting    by    one    labelled    "out"    hasn't 


quite  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  chatting 
with  friends  one  minute  and  the  next 
minute  taking  notes  from  them  off  the 
board.  Notes  are  the  thing  of  the  note 
room,  therefore  if  there  is  no  business 
to  write  about,  create  some.  Nothing 
adds  more  to  the  excitement  of  that 
room  in  the  basement  of  Seelye  than 
mysterious  messages  and  curious  signs. 
Underneath  this  atmosphere  of  gay 
frivolity  however,  there  is  a  steady  un- 
dercurrent of  business.  Lots  of  things 
are  carried  on  and  discussed  in  this 
little  room  and,  therefore,  it  is  only 
after  having  spent  several  between  peri- 
ods there  that  we  can  consider  our- 
selves on  the  inside  track  of  what  the 
college  is  doing. 

There  have  been  external  changes  as 
always,  but  never  before  have  they  been 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  inside. 
Two  new  dormitories  to  be  filled  and  no 
increase  in  the  entering  class  has  had 
to  make  trouble  somewhere,  and  the 
victims  seem  to  have  been  the  off  cam- 
pus houses  not  protected  as  invitation 
houses  or  by  a  reputation  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  result  is  that  there  are  several 
houses  once  filled  with  girls  now  with- 
out any;  the  ladies  in  charge  of  which 
have  had  to  give  up  entirely  or  strug- 
gle along  trusting  to  stray  guests  and 
to  Commencement  time  to  help  out 
financial  matters.  Many  houses  are  just 
running  with  four  or  five  girls,  and  the 
ladies  in  charge  of  houses  lacking  three 
or  four  of  the  desired  number  are  con- 
sidered fortunate.  Through  it  all  things 
have  run  smoothly  on.  Only  those  girls 
who  have  had  to  change  their  boarding 
places  have  been  affected  by  it,  and  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  has  been  but 
dimly  conscious  that  such  a  condition 
existed. 

Another  period  in  the  Note  Room  is 
necessary  then  to  discover  just  what 
the  student  body  has  been  interested  in, 
and  we  find  it  busy  making  chapel 
dates.  For  to  go  to  chapel  in  this  day 
without  knowing  definitely  with  whom  is 
indeed  unfortunate.  Several  days  in  the 
week   are   even   reserved   for  what   are 
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called  steady  dates,  and  if  these  weren't 
broken  as  often  as  made  nothing  would 
be    better    for    the    chapel    attendance. 

And  speaking  of  dates — how  much 
easier  it  would  be  to  keep  them  if  there 
were  a  clock  in  the  note  room.  "Public 
opinion"  has  talked  about  that  and  "Pub- 
lic opinion"  is  really  rather  like  the 
note  room  in  print,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other begging  people  to  respect  the 
grass  at  the  corners  of  the  paths,  to 
put  wet  umbrellas  in  the  racks  instead 
of  staining  chapel  walls  with  them,  and 
to  remember  that  there  are  waste  bas- 
kets in  the  library.  The  Monday  holi- 
day is  still  talked  about,  and  written 
lessons  come  in  for  their  share  of  con- 
demnation. On  every  hand  people  are 
talking  about  the  desirability  of  paying 
bills  promptly,  going  to  the  meetings  of 
organizations  to  which  you  belong,  and 
being  generally  considerate  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  "minding  your  manners" 
in  public  places :  Behavior  at  chapel, 
behavior  in  the  street;  behavior  in  the 
trains.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  the  college  will  be  judged  by 
the  acts  of  a  few  careless  ones  rather 
than  by  the  good  manners  of  the  major- 
ity. One  girl  got  so  tired  of  this  pessi- 
mistic attitude  that  she  was  constrained 
not  only  to  talk  but  write  on  the  other 
side.  She  maintained  that  college  is  "full 
of  nice  people,  doing,  saying,  and  feel- 
ing nice  things"  and  she  believes  that 
"a  few  good  words  now  and  then  would 
help  us  more  than  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  bad." — And  so  it  goes. 

Here  in  the  note  room  we  also  find 
the  usual  postings  for  basket-ball  games, 
for  class  meetings,  for  division  dra- 
matics meetings,  and  also  for  a  new  kind 
of  meeting  called  Off  Campus.  The 
1913  council  members  started  this  move- 
ment with  the  idea  of  getting  members 
of  their  class  who  lived  off  campus  and 
were  more  or  less  uninterested  in  things 
done  by  the  class,  into  a  committee. 
This  committee  was  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  council  member  elected 
this  year  and  it  should  act  as  a  sort 
of  lower  house,  discussing  things  which 


were  to  come  up  before  the  council 
and  to  have  things  the  council  were 
doing  explained  to  them.  This  kind 
of  a  meeting  was  of  too  much  interest 
to  be  limited  to  off  campus  and  as  one 
of  its  objects  was  to  bring  the  class 
more  together  all  were  finally  included. 
To  further  carry  out  this  last  purpose 
a  class  party  was  given  at  White 
Lodge.  The  sophomores  followed  the 
example  of  the  juniors,  had  meetings 
and  gave  a  party  at  the  Students' 
Building.  The  seniors  were  too  busy 
and  the  freshman  not  sufficiently  or- 
ganized. As  a  result  of  some  of  the 
discussions  of  these  worthy  bodies 
there  will  probably  be  marked  changes 
in  that  event  which  has  within  the  last 
few  years  become  a  necessary  part  of 
Rally  Day.  Like  all  things  the  strug- 
gle for  the  freshman  banner  must  be 
submitted  to  rules  and  regulations  and 
will  this  year  undoubtedly  be  carried 
on  with  umpires  and  time-keepers. 

So  far  in  our  gleanings  it  is  evident 
that  "The  Million  Dollar  Fund"  is  not 
the  topic  of  conversation.  It  has  be- 
come such  a  time  worn  subject  that  it 
no  longer  creates  a  sensation  and  if 
mentioned  in  chapel  would  probably 
not  reach  the  note  room.  It  is  some- 
thing taken  for  granted  and  if  a  girl 
is  reminded  of  it  by  a  look  at  her 
printed  appeal  her  thought  is  a  desire 
to  help,  but  a  feeling  that  the  responsi- 
bility rests  elsewhere.  She  is  willing 
to  go  to  a  performance  of  "The  Ro- 
mancers"— presented  by  Frank  Lea 
Short  and  the  American  Dramatic 
Guild,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  for 
the  college,  but  this  is  as  far  as  she 
alone  can  get.  In  groups  there  are 
more  possibilities,  but  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa 
societies  to  give  a  joint  play  for  the 
fund  being  disapproved  little  could  be 
done  in  that  direction.  And  so  it  seems 
that  if  anything  is  done  it  will  have  to 
come  from  the  college  as  a  whole;  and 
that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  do 
something  has  been  shown  by  a  sug- 
gestion   in    an    off    campus    meeting — 
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namely,  to  charge  ten  cents  for  basket- 
ball games  and  perhaps  plays  and 
dances.  This  is  but  a  suggestion  but  it 
shows  the  spirit,  and  the  thing  that 
remains  is  for  this  spirit  to  be  recog- 
nized and  given  an  opportunity. 

The  last  duty  of  the  note  room  before 
the  Christmas  vacation  was  to  inform 
everyone     of     the     rehearsal     for     the 


Christmas  carolling.  This  has  become 
such  a  custom  now,  since  its  founding 
by  191 1  as  freshmen,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  sort  of  preparation  for  it. 
And  there  were  few  who  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  call  and  who  were  lack- 
ing from  the  crowd  which  gathered 
(on  the  night  before  they  left)  before 
the  houses  of  both  the  presidents. 


THE  ALUMNAE   ASSOCIATION 


LOCAL  CLUBS 

The  Boston  Association  of  Smith 
College  Alumnae  gave  a  reception  to  the 
class  of  191 1  on  Friday,  November  3, 
from  half  past  three  till  half  past  five, 
at  the  College  Club.  The  president  and 
the  two  vice-presidents  received,  and 
during  the  afternoon  several  former 
members  of  the  Glee  Club  sang  some  of 
their  familiar  songs. 

The  Boston  Association  held  its  next 
meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 12,  at  the  College  Club.  Mrs.  Susan 
Albright,  1891,  and  Miss  Mary  B. 
Whiton,  1879,  were  elected  as  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Boston  Association  for 
Alumnae  Trustee  from  the  three  names 
presented  by  the  electors.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  clubs  are  being  formed  in 
the  neighboring  towns  and  cities,  it  was 
voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  confer  with  any 
similar  committee  from  any  other  club, 
on  the  relationship  to  exist  between  the 
Boston  Association  and  the  neighboring 
clubs. 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hanscom  was  the 
guest  of  the  afternoon  and  told  us 
many  interesting  facts  about  college, 
after  which  coffee  and  cakes  were 
served. 

Margaret  Taylor,  Secretary. 

The  Hartford  Club  has  recently 
added  five  to  its  membership,  and  re- 
ports, the  resignation  of  one.  Two 
meetings  have  been  held  this  fall; 
the     first     one     was     a     business     and 


social  meeting,  while  at  the  second 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Emerson,  president  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  spoke  to  us  of 
her  work  and  its  growth.  She  also 
spoke  of  the  college  and  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  since  many  of  us 
were  there. 

The  Rochester  Smith  College  Club 
has  held  its  monthly  meetings  at  the 
homes  of  its  members,  and  an  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  afternoon  has  been 
spent  at  each.  At  the  November  meet- 
ing the  play — "The  Shy  Looks  of  Shy 
Look,"  written  by  Rosamond  Hull  and 
Ethel   Hawkins,   was   presented. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  12,  191 1,  in 
the  Powers  Hotel  banquet  hall  the  Club 
presented  the  versatile  writer,  Mr.  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  who  read  four  of  his 
charming  short  stories  to  a  large  au- 
dience. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  as  fol- 
lows :  —  President,  Fannie  Furman, 
1906;  Vice-president,  Helen  Nervell, 
1910;  Secretary  -  treasurer,  Gertrude 
Barry,   1910. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Syracuse 
had  as  its  guest  of  honor  on  December  1, 
Dr.  Mary  A.  Jordan.  Dr.  Jordan  spoke 
most  entertainingly  on  "The  Irish  Plays 
and  Players"  and  gave  some  bits  of 
news  of  college  and  Northampton.  The 
members  of  the  club  and  about  one 
hundred   guests   enjoyed  the   afternoon. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York 
entertained  125  of  its  friends  at  a  piano 
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recital  by  George  Clifford  Vieh,  in  Rum- 
ford  Hall,  December  22. 

Mr.  Vieh,  who  is  a  Professor  of 
Music  at  Smith  College,  presented  a 
program  of  which  MacDowell's  G 
minor  sonata  was  the  chief  number. 
The  audience  was  particularly  enthu- 
siastic in  its  reception  of  an  exquisite 
pastel  by  Mr.  Vieh  called  "A  Humming 
Bird." 

Mrs.  Clinton  Blake,  president  of  the 
club,  presided. 

The  Chicago  Smith  College  Club  held 
its   annual   luncheon   on   Thursday,   De- 


cember 28,  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  As- 
sociation. 

Dean  Tyler  who  was  the  guest  of 
honor  gave  a  delightful  talk  on  "Some 
Smith  Traditions  and  Ideals." 

The  program  was  completed  by  a 
group  of  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  George 
de   Tarnowsky. 

The  Smith  Alumnae  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
organized  a  Smith  Club  on  January  6, 
1912.  They  have  started  with  thirty 
members  and  Mrs.  Everett  Srrfith 
(Mary  Dibble,  1881)  is  president. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


ALUMNAE    VISITING   COLLEGE      'g°J 

Lucia   Clapp   Noves,    Oct.   6-7  1910 

Lucy  Stoddard,  Oct.   2-8  1898 

Marguerite  Dixon,  Oct.   4-7  1908 

Phila  Johnson  Burck,  Oct.   7-8  1904 

Mary  Dutcher  Carroll,  Oct.  7-8  1901 

Helen  E.  Brown,  Oct.  7-9  1908 

Alice  L.  Hildebrand,  Oct.   7-9  1910 

Gertrude  Moodey,  Oct.   7  IQn 

Mary  Yidaud,  Oct.  7-16  191 1 

Marjorie  Browning,   Oct.   7-16  191 J 

Gertrude  W.   Lyford,  Oct.   7-9  1879 

Isabel  R.  Harder,  Oct.   7-9  1911 

Grace  P.   Revnolds,  Oct.  9  191 1 

Louise  C.   Fielder,   Sept.   30-Oct.    10  191 1 

Mabel  W.  Kent,  Oct.    13  191 1 

Rachel  Berenson  Perry,  Oct.   13  191 1 

Tennie  T.   Vermilye,   Oct.    13-15  :9H 

Ethel  L.   Osgood,  Oct.   13  *909 

Ethel   A.    Daggett,    Oct.    13-14  IQ09 

Ada   GifFord,  Oct.    16-20  191 1 

Phebe   Carter,   Oct.    11-18  191 1 

Kate  Morris  Cone,  Oct.   19-21  1908 

Marion   Ditman,    Oct.    21  1911 

Josephine  Dormitzer,   Oct.    17-22  191 1 

Catharine  Hooper,   Oct.    19-24  191 1 

Joyce  Knowlton,   Oct.   21  1909 

Lucia  Clapp   Noves,  Oct.   18-20  1909 

Anna  E.   Reynolds,  Oct.    12-17  1908 

Vena  Robinson,  Oct.   10-16  1896 

Aline  Rosenthal,   Oct.    18  1903 

Gertrude  Russell,  Oct.    18-21  1903 

Alice  Smythe,  Oct.  20  1909 

Margaret  Townsend,   Oct.    11-21  191 1 

Bertha  A.   Worden,   Oct.    12-15  191 1 

Eunice  Remington,  Oct.   21-25  igio 

Emma  L.   Bradley,   Oct.    27-29  1910 

Helen  E.   French,  Oct.   27-31  191 1 

Anna   M.    Goodnow,   Oct.   25  1908 

Genevra  E.  Gubbins,  Oct.  27-30  191 1 

Margaret  H.   Howison,  Oct.   27-30  191 1 

Katharine  King,   Oct.   27-31  1911 

Lenore  M.   Little,   Oct.   27  191 1 

Ruth  Lowrey,   Oct.    21-25  1911 

Tane   C.    Martin,    Oct.    27-31  191 1 

Dorothy   Evans   Noble,    Oct.    26  191 0 

Winifred  Notman,   Oct.   28-31  1910 

Jean  F.   Spahr,  Oct.  27  191 1 

Katharine  Burrell  Sicard,  Oct.   27-29  191 1 

Loraine  Washburn,   Oct.   28-29  1909 

Marjorie  O.  Wesson,   Oct.   27-30  1909 

Sadie  D.  Allen,  Nov.   3-7  1904 

Katharine  H.   Ames,    Nov.    1-5  1909 


1881 
1897 
1906 
1904 
1904 
1901 
1906 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1904 
1911 
1906 
1902 
1897 
1902 
1909 
1911 
1910 
1879 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1881 
1907 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1906 
1911 
1897 
1909 
1886 
1911 
1886 
1909 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1911 
1907 
1911 
1883 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1908 
1911 


Alice  L.   Batchelder,   Oct.   28-30 

Anne   Brooks,    Oct.    31 

Elinor  H.   Means,  Oct.  31-Nov.    1. 

Elisabeth  Thacher,   Oct.   28-Nov.    1 

Gertrude  Butler,   Nov.  3 

Elizabeth    M.    Dana,    Nov.    1 

Ellen  T.   Emerson,   Nov.    1-3 

Hazel  Allen   Farmer,   Nov.  3 

Evelyn  Canning  Keyes,  Oct.  31-Nov.  2 

Dorothy  Abbot,   Nov.    10-13 

Marjorie  L.   Addis,   Nov.    10-15 

Blanche    Buttfield,    Nov.    10-13 

Kate   Morris   Cone,   Nov.    8-9 

Margaret  S.   Cook,  Nov.   7-12 

Mary   Esther  Ely,   Nov.    11-14 

Leslev    Church,    Nov.    11- 13 

Helen  T.  Lord,   Nov.   6-7 

Florence  L.  Yale,  Nov.   10-15 

Isabel   Guilbert,   Nov.    15-17 

Grace    Richardson,    Nov.    14-15 

Grace  E.   Johnson,    Nov.    14-15 

Clara   Franklin,   Nov.    17-20 

Emily  Hix,   Nov.    17-20 

Florence  Sheldon  Downs,  Nov.    17 

Yirginia   Covle,   Nov.    18-20 

Mary   P.    Little,    Nov.    18 

Harriet    Stearns,    Nov.    17 

Margaret  Taylor,   Nov.    14-15 

Lucy  B.  Cole,  Nov.   18-19 

Alta  Smith  Corbett,  Nov.  17 

Eleanor  H.  Woods,   Nov.    16-20 

Grace  P.   Fuller,   Nov.   26-27 

Edith  N.  Hill,   Nov.  26-27 

Louise  Hewitt  French,  Nov.   21 

Helen   Earle,   Nov.   23-25 

Jean  T.  Johnson,  Nov.  24-26 

Helen  Hemphill,   Nov.   24-26 

Ruth  Mitchell,  Nov.  24-27 

Julia   Miller,    Nov.    26-28 

Harriet  E.  Childs,  Dec.  2 

Margaret  Foss,   Dec.   2-4 

Florence  Blodgett,  Dec.    1-2 

Helen  Lord,  Nov.   28-Dec.  4 

Mildred  V.   Hotchkiss,  Nov.  29-Dec.  3 

Carlotta   Stone,   Dec.   2-3 

Elizabeth  Wilber,  Dec.  2-4 

Marguerite  Scott  Winter,  Dec.   2 

Madeline  R.  Ball,  Dec.  6 

Doris  Patterson,   Dec.   8-1 1 

Marguerite  A.  Nash,  Dec.  8-1 1 

Marguerite  Hatch  Sargent,  Dec.  9. 

Ruth  E.  Burdett,  Dec  9 

Agnes  L.  Dean,  Dec.    14 

Olive  M.  Fobes,   Dec.   14-16 
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TO    THOSE    WHO     ONCE     BE- 
LONGED TO  THE  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 

Many  of  you  seem  to  be  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension.  If  you  were 
dropped  from  the  Association  in  1905 
for  non-payment  of  dues  in  1903  and 
1904,  you  think  you  must  pay  a  dollar 
a  year  from  1903-1912  inclusive,  nine 
dollars,  to  be  reinstated  as  a  member. 
You  are  wrong!  When  dropped,  you 
owed  the  Association  $2,  your  dues  for 
1903  and  1904.  By  paying  this  $2  and 
$1  for  your  dues  for  the  current  year, 
a  total  of  $3,  you  can  again  be  a  mem- 
ber. Three  dollars!  Ponder.  Is  it  not 
worth   it? 

Ellen  T.  Emerson,  President. 

CLASS  NEWS 

Again  we  have  published  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  class  secretaries. 
Let  us  have  news  of  every  class  in  the 
April  Quarterly.  Please  send  items  to 
your  secretary  by  March  20,  and  please 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  in  making 
this  department  as  valuable  as  possible. 
Now — a  word  to  the  wise :  If  each 
person  sending  in  news  will  be  careful 
to  write  on  one  side  of  the  page  only, 
and  will  either  typewrite  or  write  very 
legibly  many  errors  will  undoubtedly  be 
avoided.  The  editors  and  printer  do 
hate  to  take  liberties  with  your  names 
and  addresses. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Cone,  Hartford,  Vt. 

1879  is  going  on  in  the  same  old  paths 
as  when  we  were  last  heard  from.  One 
of  us  is  a  college  president,  doing  such 
good  work  that  she  was  honored  by 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Smith  College 
when  President  Burton  was  inaugur- 
ated. Another  is  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  our  Alma  Mater.  A  third 
presides  over  a  girls's  school  on  the 
outskirts  of  New  York,  in  a  splejidid 
old  mansion  with  beautiful  grounds,  in 
the  heart  of  a  colony  of  the  rich  and 
great.     Those  are  the  unmarried  mem- 


bers. Of  the  married  ones,  three  are 
widows,  of  whom  two  have  children 
and  keep  their  homes,  and  a  third  has 
charge  of  the  intellectual  and  social 
development  of  two  nieces  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  other  four  are  still  en- 
gaged along  the  old  lines,  keeping  their 
husbands  straight,  solving  domestic 
problems,  and  saving  their  own  souls 
in  the  midst  of  an  o'er-busy  generation. 
The  class  baby  (a  boy)  is  in  business 
and  married.  The  first  girl  in  the  class 
has  graduated  from  Radcliffe  and  been 
abroad  this  summer.  Another  daugh- 
ter of  '79  is  a  Junior  at  Smith  College, 
and  her  brother  is  a  Junior  at  Dart- 
mouth. Another  son  of  the  class  is  at 
Harvard.  There  are  ten  children  liv- 
ing. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hig- 
bee,  8  West  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 

One  third  of  the  class  live  in  North- 
ampton. They  are  Netta  Higbee,  Jus- 
tina  Robinson  Hill,  and  Josephine 
Clark.  Mrs.  Higbee  is  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  Lathrop  Home  for  Aged 
Women;  Mrs.  Hill  is  interested  in  the 
Children's  Welfare  Association,  her 
special  part  of  the  work  is  the  work  of 
the  Visiting  Nurses  Association;  and 
Miss  Clark  is  in  the  college  library. 
Mrs.  Hill  reports  that  there  is  to  be  a 
Child's  Welfare  Exhibit  in  Northamp- 
ton early  in  February. 

1881 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H. 
Washburn,  377  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Katherine  McClellan  has  been  ap- 
pointed official  photographer  of  Smith 
College.  See  her  advertisement  in  this 
number  of  the  Quarterly. 

1883 
Class  secretary — Charlotte  C.  Gulliver, 
30    Huntington    Lane,    Norwich    Town, 
Ct. 
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1884 
Class  secretary— Caroline  B.  Sergeant, 
4  Hawthorn  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  78 
Spring  Street,  Newport,  R.  I. 
1886 

Class  secretary— Mary  A.  Allen,  206 
Pine   Street,   Holyoke,   Mass. 

Mary  E.  Eastman,  registrar  of  Smith 
College,  will  sail  for  Egypt  on  January 
24.  She  expects  to  travel  up  the  Nile 
as  far  as  the  second  cataract,  then 
through  Palestine  to  Damascus  and 
finally  to  Constantinople.  She  will  re- 
turn to  Northampton  about  the  first  of 
May. 

Announcement   is   made   of   the   mar- 
riage of   Helen   Spaulding  to   Mr.    Mil- 
lard Poole  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Samuel  D. 
Drury,  66  Paradise  Road,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Ellen  L.  Wentworth, 
2  Lincoln  Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

1888  had  a  large  share  in  the  cam- 
paign for  Woman's  Suffrage  in  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  was  Vice- 
president  of  the  College  Equal  Suff- 
rage League  in  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs. 
Seward  A.  Simms  (Grace  Churchyard) 
was  President  of  the  Political  Equality 
League  of  Southern  California.  Mrs. 
Harry  K.  Wheeler  (Lilian  DuBois)  was 
active  in  the  work  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Mrs.  Myron  H.  Hunt  (Harriette 
Boardman  Hunt)  was  a  good  sym- 
pathizer, so  that  1888  gave  its  quota  of 
help  to  this  reform  movement  and  was 
very  glad  and  proud  to  do  it. 

After  election  there  was  much  work 
to  be  done  in  getting  the  registration  of 
women  started,  and  the  women  who  led 
in  the  campaign  felt  responsible  for 
getting  the  women  to  exercise  their 
rights  as  voters. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35 
Webster  Street,  West  Newton.  Mass. 


Martha  Hopkins  is  spending  the  win- 
ter in   California. 

Elsie  Atwater  will  be  in  California 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  winter. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer, 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  J.  Al- 
bright, 730  West  Ferry  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Eunice  Gulliver  is  studying  at  Co- 
lumbia this  winter. 

Elzabeth  S.  Williams  is  organizing  a 
new  Social  Settlement  at  Lackawanna 
City,  the  Steel  plant  suburb  of  Buffalo. 
Next  year  she  will  resume  her  work  at 
the  College  Settlement  in  New  York 
where    she   is   still   head   worker. 

Harriet  B.  Darling  is  taking  a  course 
in  domestic  science  at  Simmons  College. 

The  class  gift  to  the  million-dollar 
fund  has  now  reached  $1500. 

Olive  Garland  is  sailing  on  January 
20th  to  spend  the  winter  in  Rome. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Up- 
ton, 20  Park  View  Street,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Stone 
(Bertha  L.  Smith),  September  25,  1911, 
a   daughter,   Margaret. 

The  members  of  1892  in  and  about 
Boston  have  arranged  to  meet  at  the 
College  Club,  40  Commonwealth  Av., 
for  luncheon  at  half  past  twelve  every 
second  Monday  of  each  month  until 
June,  1912.  This  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  over  reunion  plans. 

Should  any  distant  member  of  1892 
chance  to  be  in  Boston  on  these  Mon- 
days, we  hope  she  will  give  us  the  pleas- 
ure   of    welcoming   her    there. 

Katherine  H.  Upton,  Secretary. 

1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Old- 
ham, 16  Livermore  Road,  Wellesley 
Hills.  Mass. 
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1894 

Class  secretary — Edith  A.  Harkness, 
1923  Orrington  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

The  present  address  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
Chase  (Lillian  B.  Rice)  is  care  Major 
Wilson  Chase,  21st  Infantry,  Manila, 
P.  I. 

Born  to  Venila  S.  Colson  (Venila  S. 
Burrington)  a  daughter,  Venila  Bur- 
rington  Colson,  December  22,  1910. 

Juliet  Hammond  has  gone  abroad  for 
an  indefinite  stay. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Bessy  Borden,  618 
Road  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Asa  Howard 
Geeding  (Gertrude  Schleier)  is  care 
Morgan  Grenfell  &  Co.,  22  Old  Broad 
St.,  London,  E.  C.  England. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Woods,   14  Bond  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  daughter,  Dorothy  Gilman,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Clark  (Julia  E. 
Gilman),  November  22,  191 1,  at  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Lucius  Root 
Eastman,  Jr.  (Eva  L.  Hills)  is  43  Glen- 
wood  Rd.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mabel  Bacon  Ripley  has  a  son  born 
in  November. 

Lotta  Casler  took  her  masters  de- 
gree in  the  classics  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  last  June.  She  went  to 
Baltimore  to  keep  house  for  her  brother 
and  has  been  studying  in  addition. 

Marion  Chase  Howard  is  in  much 
better  health  this  year  than  last. 

A  number  of  the  class  are  now  living 
in  Washington,  among  them  Edith 
Dugan  who  married  E.  S.  Eveleth,  Am- 
herst 1898,  Genevieve  Marsh  who  is 
teaching  in  one  of  the  high  schools, 
and  more  recently  Martha  Hale  Harts 
whose  husband's  connection  with  the 
army  has  taken  them  there  from  Nash- 
ville. 

Caroline  Jenkins  is  teaching  at  Fair- 
mont Seminary. 

Anne   M.   Fassett   after  having  trav- 


eled about  the  world  is  living  this  win- 
ter  in   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Julia  Gilman  Clarke  has  a  second 
daughter  born  in  November. 

Eva  Hills  Eastman  as  chairman  of 
the  class  committee  to  raise  the  class 
fund  is,  we  hope,  being  kept  busy  re- 
ceiving pledges  from  members  of  the 
class.  1896  expects  to  break  her  best 
record  in  raising  her  share  of  the  en- 
dowment fund. 

Mabel  F.  Reed  and  Eleanor  Bush 
Woods  are  interested  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  Business  Women's  Club  in 
Boston  which  promises  to  be  as  useful 
in  bringing  women  together  as  the  City 
Club  has  been  for  the  men;  it  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  latter  in  the 
spirit  of  the  undertaking. 

Mary  L.  Smith  is  teaching  in  North 
Stonington,  Ct.,  where  she  is  associated 
with  very  interesting  undertakings  for 
the  social  development  of  the  small 
country  town. 

A  son,  Harry  Boone  Slade,  was  born 
on  December  19  to  Mrs.  Louis  P.  Slade 
(Charlotte  Boone). 

1897 

Class  secretary — Lucy  Stoddard,  22 
West  68  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Applications  for  campus  rooms  for 
the  quindecennial  reunion  next  June 
should  be  made  at  once  to  the  class 
secretary. 

Changes  of  address:  Mrs.  Clyde  W. 
Broomell  (Grace  E.  Browne),  105  East 
Mulberry  Av.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Louise  Smith,  59  Downing  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, is  teaching  this  winter  in  Brooklyn. 

A  daughter,  Agnes  Jeffrey,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Frederick  Shedd  (Agnes  Jeff- 
rey), August  15,  1910. 

Married.— Elizabeth  T.  Mills  to  An- 
drew Miller  Belfield.  Address,  5214 
Kimbark  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  daughter  was  born  in  the  summer 
of  191 1  to  Mrs.  James  S.  Bennett 
(Ethelwyn  Foote). 

1898 

Class  secretary— Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
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Mary  R.  Joslin  was  present  at  the 
Durbar  in  December  and  will  return 
home  by  the  way  of  Japan. 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst  is  at  home  after 
a  month's  travel  in  Spain. 

Adeline  F.  Wing  sailed  for  South 
America  December  17.  She  will  be 
away  five  months  returning  by  way  of 
England. 

Winifred  Knight  Thornton  will  spend 
the  winter  in   Bermuda. 

Henrietta  S.  Seelye  was  married  De- 
cember 21,  to  Dr.  William  D.  Gray. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
bride's  home  by  her  father. 

"The  Product  of  the  Mill,"  the  Craig 
prize  play,  written  by  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Fadden,  will  be  presented  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre,  Boston,  in  February. 

On  September  25,  1911,  a  daughter 
was  born  to  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hall  (Geor- 
gianna  D.  Coyle). 

1899 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  P.  Davis, 
1235  Judson  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

A  daughter,  Alice  Debaker  Hoyt  was 
born  to  Mrs.  William  Everett  Hoyt 
(Mabel  Bixby),  July  15,  191 1. 

Married. — Eva  S.  Forte  to  Atherton 
H.  Tucker.  Address,  101  East  Clark 
St.,  Dion,  N.  Y. 

A  son,  Donald  James,  was  born  on 
December  21,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Guy  Mon- 
roe Winslow    (Clara  Austin). 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Brisley 
(Mabel  Capelle)  of  Wayne,  Penn.,  to 
T.  E.  Pearman  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
took  place  at  noon,  December  30,  in  Trin- 
ity Chapel.  New  York  City,  Archdeacon 
Bryan  officiating.  A.  A.  Capelle  gave 
his  sister  in  marriage.  A  bridal  break- 
fast was  held  afterward  at  the  Holland 
House.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearman  left 
later  for  Washington,  D.  C,  and  will 
go  south  from  there.  They  will  reside 
in  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Caroline  H.  Read  was  married  on 
September  6  to  Arthur  Eneboe.  Ad- 
dress, 51  East  30  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Goodrich  (Alice  Lyman) 
is  living  in  Hanover,  N.  H.    Mr.  Good- 


rich has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Walter  O.  Lane  (Ellen 
Putney),  a  daughter,  Phoebe  Foxcroft, 
September  1,   191 1. 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall,  was  born 
November  17  to  Mrs.  L.  E.  Graves 
(Flora  Hall). 

A  son,  George  C.  Scott,  Jr.,  was  born 
in  August  to  Mrs.  George  Scott  (Mary 
Kennard). 

Mrs.  J.  William  Church  (Virginia 
Frame)  has  moved  to  New  York  City. 
Her  address   is  191    Claremont  Av. 

Reginald  Picher,  aged  17  months, 
died  on  November  29,  191 1.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Picher 
(Emily  Stanton). 

1900 

Class  secretary— Amy  E.  Dickerman, 
140  Cottage  Street,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

A  son,  William  Whitcomb,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Alden  Hyde  Clark  (Mary 
Whitcomb),  October  11,  1911. 

Mary  L.  Deane  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Lester  G.  French  of  New 
York  City,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

A  daughter,  Mary  Relief,  was  born 
August  22,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Rumely   (Fanny  Scott). 

M.  Sybil  Conant  is  teaching  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  in  Bushwick 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Her  ad- 
dress is  296  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Katharine  Griggs  is  teaching  at  West- 
over  School,  Middlebury,  Ct.  Last  sum- 
mer she  chaperoned  a  small  party  of 
Westover  girls  on  a  trip  through  Eu- 
rope. 

Baronne  Camille  Eynard  (Sylvia 
Sage  Hyde)  died  at  her  home  in 
France,  August  9,  1911. 

Minnie  W.  Foster  was  married  to  Dr. 
Harry  Lee  Riley,  July  19,  191 1.  Ad- 
dress, care  41  Sage-Allen  Building, 
Hartford,  Ct. 

A   daughter,    Martha,   was   born   Au- 
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gust  21,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Seth  Milliken,  Jr. 
(Alida  Leese). 

Etta  W.  Underwood  is  teaching  at 
the  Interlaken  School,  Rolling  Prairie, 
Ind. 

On  January  1, 1912,  Edith  Dudley  Shel- 
don entered  upon  her  duties  as  Religious 
Director  and  Membership  Secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  1200  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs*  Everett  Kim- 
ball, 319  Elm  Street,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

On  November  4  a  luncheon  was  held 
at  the  Women's  University  Club  of  New 
York  in  honor  of  Ellen  T.  Emerson, 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
who  later  that  afternoon  addressed  the 
Smith  Club  at  its  first  meeting  of  the 
year. 

There  were  twenty-nine  girls  gath- 
ered about  the  festal  board:  Ellen 
Emerson,  Maude  Miner,  Antoinette 
Putnam-Cramer,  Annie  Duncan,  Frances 
Buffington  Bartter,  Amy  Ferris,  May 
Barrett,  Julia  Mitchell,  Alice  and 
Louisa  Kimball,  Julia  Bolster  Ferris, 
Mabel  Mead,  Alice  Taggart,  Anna 
Thorne,  Daisy  Day,  Helen  Olcott, 
Emma  Durkee,  Grace  Larmouth  Snow, 
Amy  Jones  Rice,  Helen  Shoemaker 
Elmer,  Bess  Sherman  Dixon,  Felice 
Bowns,  Myra  Field  Walker,  Ruth 
Gaines,  Jane  Emerson  McMullen,  Alice 
Cummings  Hudson,  Rosa  Smith  Bull, 
Mary  Coggeshall,  and  Amy  Pope 
Shirk. 

Ellen  gave  bits  of  College  news, 
Julia  Mitchell  spoke  in  happy  vein, 
Maude  Miner  voiced  her  appreciation 
of  1901  support,  and  Mary  Barrett 
furnished  a  few  items  of  fun — here 
is  one,  in  closing,  on  Miriam  Tit- 
comb,  who  with  a  friend,  wishing  to  go 
abroad  and  to  see  everything,  adver- 
tised for  some  guaranteed  healthy  girls 
needing  chaperonage.  They  found 
some  and  were  nearly  done  to  death 
themselves  by  two  of  the  "most  ro- 
bust    specimens     of     girlhood     in     the 


United  States,"  or  so  Miriam  says. 
They  even  had  to  skip  seeing  Venice 
in  their  utter  exhaustion. 

Married. — Mary  S.  Hunter  to  Fred- 
erick W.  Oliver.  Address,  268  State 
St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Batchelder  has  a  sister  in  the 
junior  class  at  college. 

Miriam  Birdseye  is  Instructor  in  do- 
mestic science  at  Bates  College,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me. 

Alice  Brannon  is  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Flagstaff,  Me. 

Frances  Buffington  Bartter  is  on  fur- 
lough in  this  country  with  her  husband. 
She  was  in  Northampton  the  first  week 
in  December  speaking  in  the  interests 
of  the  mission  in  Manila  with  which 
she  and  Mr.  Bartter  are  connected. 

Edna  Collins  is  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish and  librarian  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Gunnison,  Col. 

Charlotte  De  Forest  landed  in  this 
country  the  middle  of  November;  she 
was  in  Pittsburgh  December  8-10,  and 
spent   Christmas   in  Washington. 

Ethel  DeLong  is  the  principal  of  a 
school  for  the  mountain  whites  in 
Hindman,  Knott  county,  Ky. 

Emma  Durkee  is  a  silversmith  in 
New   York. 

Edna  Fawcett  has  a  position  as  a 
scientific  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington. 

Marjory  Gane  has  started  a  dahlia 
farm  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mary  Lewis  sailed  for  Egypt  on  De- 
cember 2;  she  expects  to  return  in  the 
spring. 

Caroline  Rumbold  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
last  June,  and  now  has  a  position  in 
the  department  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Julia  Mitchell  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia  last  June. 

Clara  Schauffier  is  the  Director  of 
domestic  science  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Miriam  Titcomb  has  a  sister  in  the 
junior  class  at  college. 

Born:     To  Mrs.  Philip  Dana   (Flor- 
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ence  Hinkley)  a  son,  Woodbury  Kidder, 
2nd,  December  7,  191 1. 

To  Mrs.  Henri  Nicolean  (Elizabeth 
Whipple,  ex-1901)  a  son,  Louis  Tyler, 
January  4,  1911. 

To  Mrs.  Frederick  Ahlborn  (Marion 
Ashley)  a  son,  Frederick  Ashley,  May 
18,   1910. 

To  Mrs.  F.  W.  Fish  (May  Ashworth) 
a  son,  Edward  Gregson,  January  27, 
1911. 

To  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ferris  (Julia  Bolster) 
a  daughter,  Jane,  October  23,  1910. 

To  Mrs.  R.  P.  Higgins  (Mabel 
Brewer)  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Brewer, 
September  21,   1910. 

To  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Merrell  (Louise 
Caldwell)  a  daughter,  Nina  Louise, 
March  13,  191 1. 

To  Mrs.  H.  N.  White  (Eleanore  Da- 
vidson) a  son,  Howell  North,  Jr.,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  191 1. 

To  Mrs.  Willis  C.  Hay  (Mildred 
Dewey)  a  daughter,  Dorothy  Esta- 
brook,  November  11,  1911. 

To  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pearson  (Alice  Duck- 
worth) a  son,  John  Howard,  2nd,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1910. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  McMullen  (Jane 
Emerson)  a  daughter,  Janet  Emerson, 
April  15,  191 1. 

To  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harshaw  (Frances 
Lips)  a  daughter,  Frances,  October  28, 
1911. 

To  Mrs.  J.  G.  Palfrey  (Methyl 
Oakes)  a  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  March 
6,  1911. 

To  Mrs.  G.  C.  Birdsall  (Isabelle  Pat- 
terson, ex-1901)  a  daughter,  Mary,  July 
6,  1911. 

To  Mrs.  A.  D.  Edwards  (Margaret 
Peck)  a  son,  George  Peck,  February 
22,  191 1. 

To  Mrs.  Samuel  Richardson  (Helen 
Peters,  ex-1901)  a  son,  John  Martin, 
January  29,  191 1. 

To  Mrs.  E.  T.  Bradbury  (Gertrude 
Riddle)  a  son,  George  Riddle,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1910. 

To  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lindeke  (Caroline 
Saunders)  a  daughter,  Mary  Proal, 
September  19,  191 1. 


To  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hamilton  (Helen 
Smith)  a  son,  Russel  Dike,  March  8, 
1911. 

To  Mrs.  C.  E.  Brooks  (Ruth  Fayer- 
weather)  a  son,  William  Keith,  No- 
vember 24,   191 1. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Brooks  (Ruth 
Fayerweather)  died  in  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 6,  191 1. 

Martha  Criley  has  just  returned  to 
Kansas  City  after  six  months  in  Paris. 

Edna  Foley  has  resigned  her  position 
as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  Dis- 
pensary Department  in  Chicago  to  be- 
come the  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  on  March  1. 

Edith  Hanna,  ex-1901,  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Brittany  studying  French.  She 
is  head  of  the  French  department  in  one 
of  the  Kansas  City  high  schools. 

Julia  Logan  has  just  returned  to  New 
York  after  a  year  and  a  half  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Helen  Morgan  Bellhouse  after  a  two 
years'  residence  in  Canada  is  living  in 
Highland  Park,  111. 

Jean  Morron  is  spending  a  year 
abroad  with  her  parents. 

Ona  Winants  Borland  spent  Christ- 
mas in  Panama. 

Julia  Wood,  ex-1901,  is  teaching  Latin 
and  aesthetic  dancing  in  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Girls  in  Madrid. 
She  has  published  three  stories  in  the 
"Century." 

Alice  Wright  is  abroad  this  winter. 

Class  Letters  addressed  to  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  class  have  been 
returned  to  the  secretary.  Any  informa- 
tion about  these  girls  would  be  thank- 
fully received: 

Cornelia  C.  Taylor 

Eleanor  Jayne  (Mrs.  Clarence  E. 
Breckrenridge) 

Avis  Elizabeth  Kendall  (Mrs.  E.  W. 
Packard) 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North   Sixth  Street,  Allentown,   Pa. 
Margaret    Holman    was    married    on 
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October    n    to   Robert   Smiley   McClel- 
land.    Address,  Austin,  Delta  Co.,  Cal. 

Sabina  Marshall  is  Investigating  Vis- 
itor for  Mass.  Div.  State  Minor  Wards. 

Born  on  September  6,  1911,  to  Mrs. 
Percy  S.  Young  (Grace  Mason),  a  son, 
Clements. 

A  son,  Henry  Burr,  Jr.,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula  Minor)  on 
July  10,  191 1. 

Lillian  P.  Hull's  address  is  78  West- 
land  Av.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Anna  McClintock  has  been  traveling 
in  Japan  and  will  spend  the  winter  in 
India.  Her  address  is  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A  son,  Robert  Theodore,  was  born 
on  August  30  to  Mrs.  Virgil  Harvey 
Voorhis  (Anna  Mae  Parsons). 

The  address  of  Louise  C.  Perkins 
until  April  1,  1912,  will  be  care  Thomas 
Cook  &  Son,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Gertrude  O.  Tubby  is  secretary  to  J. 
H.  Hyslop  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Allen  Tibbals 
Burns  (Jessie  Wadsworth)  is  324 
Fourth  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Grace  Blair  Watkinson  was  married 
on  November  22,  191 1,  to  Richard  Wer- 
ner Marchand,  Ph.D.  Address  for  the 
winter,  5  Gordon  St.,  W.  C,  London, 
Eng. 

Mrs.  Roy  Newton  Pierson  (Margaret 
Welles)  has  a  son,  Charles  Welles,  born 
October  2,  191 1. 

A  son,  William  Lloyd,  was  born  Oc- 
tober 13  to  Mrs.  William  Ramsay  (A. 
Louise  Vogdes). 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  28 
Summer  Street,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

Virginia  Bartle's  address  for  the  win- 
ter is  Hotel  Carlton,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Oc- 
cupation, handcraft  jeweller. 

A  son,  William  Beecher  Park,  was 
born  on  October  30  to  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Park,  Jr.   (Gertrude  Beecher). 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Baker 
(Rodericka  Canfield)  is  863  East  23  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fannie  F.  Clement  is  a  student  in  the 
School  for  Social  Workers  in  Boston. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Armstrong 
(Jean  Cochrane)  on  June  5,  191 1,  a 
daughter,  Jean. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Chauncey  A.  Adams 
(Marion  Fairbanks)  on  May  3,  191 1,  a 
daughter,  Charlotte  Fairbanks  Adams. 

Helen  H.  Hatch's  permanent  address 
is  416  Brook  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Born  to  Mrs.  George  Whitfield  West 
(Alice  E.  T.  Johnson)  on  August  15, 
191 1,  a  daughter,  Eline  Theodora.  Ad- 
dress, 714  Kingsley  Drive,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Anna  Kitchel's  address  for  the  winter 
is  18  East  Willamette  Av.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col. 

Born  to  Mrs.  James  G.  Covey  (Kath- 
erine  Knox)  on  March  30,  191 1,  a  son, 
James  Franklin  Covey. 

Esther  L.  Little  is  the  holder  of  the 
College  Settlements  and  Smith  Alumnae 
Association  joint  fellowship  for  settle- 
ment training.  Address,  College  Settle- 
ment, 502  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  George  G.  Merry 
(Marie  Lockhart)  is  275  Highland  Av.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Clara  Lynch  is  a  student  of  biology 
at  Columbia  University. 

Born  on  September  29,  191 1,  to  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Sheffeld  (Marion  Mack)  a 
daughter,    Marjorie    Mack    Sheffeld. 

Catherine  MacKenzie  is  at  the  head 
of  House-by-the-Sea,  the  summer  home 
of  Union  Settlement  (New  York)  at 
East  Moriches,  Long  Island. 

Catherine  Mulvihill  is  in  business  as 
an  interior  decorator. 

Alice  Murphy  is  teaching  French  in 
the  Branford    (Ct.)    High  School. 

Eva  Porter  is  teaching  literature  in 
the  Capen  School,  Northampton. 

Laura  Post  is  instructor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation of  Wellesley  College. 

A  daughter,  Emily  Robinson,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Clement  F.  Robinson 
(Myrta  Booker)  on  December  30,  1911. 

Isabel  Poland  Rankin  was  married  on 
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June    8,    191 1,    to    Captain    Homer    B. 
Grant.     Address,  Fort  Adams,  R.  I. 

The  permanent  address  of  Mrs. 
James  Graham  Chalfant  (Edla  Steele) 
is    1327   Singer  Place,   Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Born  on  July  29,  191 1,  to  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Rolfe  (Edith  Wyman)  a 
son,   Charles   Edwin   Rolfe,  Jr. 

Julia  Lewis  Bishop,  ex-1903,  has  been 
married  to  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  an  in- 
structor in  Reed  College.  Address,  531 
Clifton  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mary  Harriman,  ex-1903,  is  private 
secretary  to  Dr.  Hugh  Birckhead,  rec- 
tor of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York 
City.     Address,  210  East  16  St. 

Marion  L.  Hasey,  ex-1903,  has  been 
married  to  Walter  T.  Packard.  Ad- 
dress, 271  Plain  St.,  Campello,  Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  H.  Romer  Lee 
(Clara  Hilger,  ex-1903)  is  Bazzleways, 
Milborne  Port.  England.  A  son,  Kny- 
vett  Romer  Lee,  was  born  October  5, 
1911. 

Alice  Grosvenor  Fessenden  died  of 
tuberculosis  on  October  23,  191 1,  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  She  was  buried  beside 
her  father  in  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington,  Va. 

Married. — Nellie  Lutz  to  Collins 
Thompson.  Address,  East  Monroe  St., 
Kirkwood,   Mo. 

Born  September  29,  1911,  to  Mrs. 
John  J.  Donoghue  (Teresa  Derwin)  a 
daughter,  Catherine  Donoghue. 

Born  December  3,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Geo. 
A.  Smith  (Klara  Frank)  a  son,  David 
Beach  Smith. 

The  class  secretary  would  be  grateful 
for  recent  news  of  the  following  mem- 
bers of  1003 :  Elsie  King,  Bessie  Mark, 
Rena  Moore  Marshall,  Mary  Nowell, 
Sarah  Pool,  Ellen  Spring,  Irma  Tal- 
mage. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Bessie  Pendleton  Benson  was  married 
September  14,  191 1,  to  Samuel  Braley 
Gray.     Address,  Oldtown,  Me. 

Margaret    Duryee    was    married    No- 


vember 20,  191 1,  to  Rev.  Elmer  Weld. 
Address,  46  Grace  Court,  Brooklyn 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Bertha  Thresher  was  married  Sep- 
tember 5,  191 1,  to  Dr.  George  Albert 
Moore. 

A  daughter,  Harriet  Louise,  was  born 
September  22,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Albert  Ben- 
sen    (Marion  Prouty). 

A  son,  Eugene  W.  Jr.,  was  born 
August  31,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Eugene  W. 
Leake    (Marion   Paige). 

A  son,  Charles,  was  born  October  1, 
191 1,  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry  (Margaret 
Watson). 

A  son,  Philip  Vaille,  was  born  Au- 
gust 24,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Otis  Weeks, 
(Edith  Vaille). 

On  August  26,  191 1,  a  daughter,  Bar- 
bara, was  born  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  A. 
Howard   (Edith  Bond). 

Married. — Elsa  K.  Levy  to  Carl  Ber- 
nard Leidersdorf.  Address,  402  Kane 
Place,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Anna  Kincaid  to  Arthur  Harris 
Thompson.  Address,  Hatton  Grange, 
Hatton,  Va. 

Georgina  Kellogg  to  Randolph  S. 
Reynolds.  Address,  Broad  and  Hopkins 
Sts.,   Sewickley,   Pa. 

Alice  M.  Jones  is  teaching  Latin  and 
German  at  Yreka,  Cal.  Address,  Box 
22,2,  Yreka,  Cal. 

The  class  secretary  would  like  in- 
formation as  to  the  addresses  of  the 
following  girls: — Ruby  Bardwell  (Mrs. 
Chichester),  Bertha  Carleton  (Mrs. 
Wehh),  Pauline  Geballe,  Laura  Glazier, 
Helen  F.  Plaisted,  Elizabeth  Scales, 
Ella  Schenk,  Florence  Vaile. 
Ex-1904 

Henrietta  Bosworth,  Jeanette  Davi- 
son, Blanche  Hargreaves,  Stella  Hast- 
ings, Maria  Lynch,  Jessica  Marcley, 
Jeanette  Meyer,  Florence  Newcomb, 
Clara  Waterman. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe, 
28  Johnson  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Married. — Ruth  Gallagher  to  Fred- 
erick Chase,  Jr.,  October  7,  191 1.  Mr. 
Chase     was     Dartmouth     1905,     M.A., 
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Dartmouth  1906,  Harvard  Law  1909. 
Address,  34  Russell  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Florence  Lord  to  Will  M.  Hough. 
Address,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Katherine  L  Irwin  to  William  Hilary 
Murray.  Address,  5  Balsam  Av.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Kate  Fairchild  to  Morris  LeRoy  Ar- 
nold. Address,  2628  Park  Av.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mildred  D.  Jenks  to  Robert  Lee 
Whipple.  Address,  17  Tirrell  St.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Elsie  Rosenberg  to  Joseph  Livingston 
Loeb.  Address,  2134  East  79  St.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

A  son,  Charles  Baine  Isaacson,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Deming  Isaacson  (Helen 
Baine),  May  7,  191 1. 

The  wedding  of  Mary  Lois  Hollister 
to  Dr.  Horace  J.  Howk  took  place 
New  Year's  Day  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
They  will  spend  the  winter  in  Augusta, 
La. 

Married. — Blanche  M.  Valentine  to 
George  Dotson  Haskell  of  Boston  on 
November  22. 

Married. — Helen  M.  Shedd  on  No- 
vember 25  to  Kersey  Coates  Reed,  Yale 
1902.  Address,  4310  Warwick  Blvd., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Florence  L.  Fisher  to  Delbert  Lin- 
scott  Jackson  of  Boston,  Dartmouth 
1904,  Harvard  Medical  1908. 

Born  to  Mrs.  George  W.  Ross  (Dag- 
mar  Megie),  a  daughter,  Helen  Mac- 
Lennan,  on  December  4,  191 1. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Smythe  was  married  on  De- 
cember 20  to  Ralph  Homer  Grinnell. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Spoehr's  (Florence  Mann) 
address  is  Desert  Laboratory,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Julia  Ayers'  address  is  R.  F.  D.  5, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  C.  Carhart  (Margaret 
Manker)  is  living  at  1429  East  66  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Mrs.  Hugh  McLean's  (Rosamund 
Denison)  address  is  1006  Olive  St., 
Montclair,  Col. 

In  the  November  Quarterly  the  sec- 
retary of  1906  requested  news  of  Leslie 
Kendal.  The  editors  have  received  her 
address.  It  is  Law  Offices  of  Bright- 
man  and  Tennant,  612  Lowraan  Build- 
ing, Seattle,  Wash. 

The  engagement  of  Gail  Tritch  to 
Carl  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  University  of 
Michigan  1905,  has  been  announced; 
the  marriage  to  occur  in  the  spring. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith, 
123  Troup  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Clinton  H.  Blake,  Jr.  (Margaret 
D.  Coe)  has  a  daughter,  Margaret  Coe 
Blake,  born  August  12,  1910.  Mrs. 
Blake  is  president  of  the  New  York 
Smith  Club. 

Julia  L.  Park  is  teaching  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.  during  this  winter. 

Helen  C.  Moodey  is  teaching  in  New 
Yory  City  this  winter. 

Marjorie  S.  Comstock  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Henry  Hart. 

Alice  McElroy  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  John  H.  Kingsbury,  Dart- 
mouth 1906,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Gardiner,  Jr.  (Edith 
McElroy)  is  now  living  in  Vancouver, 
where  her  husband  is  engaged  in  Con- 
tract work.  Address,  2716  Cambridge 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Agnes  M.  O'Brien  was  married  to 
Leslie  Marsland  Conly  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Thursday,  December  21,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Jack  Finucane  (Harriet  F. 
Murphy)  has  a  son,  Thomas  Finucane, 
2nd. 

Married. — Ernestine  Failing  to  Hora- 
tio Smith,  July  3,  191 1.  Address,  617 
Johnson  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Marion  Felt  to  William  Sargent,  Oc- 
tober 7,  191 1.  Address,  6  Federal  Court, 
Salem,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  A.  Greene  to  Bernard  Win- 
slow  Capen.  Address,  2702  Jackson  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Helen  V.    Curtis   to   Edwy  Lycurgus 
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Taylor  on  December  9,  191 1.  Address, 
986  Fifth  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sophie  Ridgely  Lytle  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  the  Rev.  Roscoe 
Conkling  Hatch,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson.  Mr. 
Hatch  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rufus  Hatch 
of  New  York  and  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University,  of  the  class  of  1906. 

Pearle  Bradbury  was  married  on  No- 
vember 22,  at  Saco,  to  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Palmer.  Her  address  is  Old  Orchard 
Rd.,  Saco,  Me. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  G.  Houston 
Burr  (Muriel  Robinson)  is  44  Arling- 
ton St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Alice  C.  Merriam  to 
Charles  Woodard  Atwater,  October  7, 
191 1.  Address,  424  West  20  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Amy  Gallagher  to  Alva  Morrison. 
Address,  346  Walnut  Av.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Helen  B.  Winward  to  Marcus  Rich- 
ard Brown.  Address,  321  Belmont  St., 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Grace  Christian  was  married  to  W.  R. 
M.  Wharton  on  February  14,  191 1.  Ad- 
dress, 61 16  Washington  Av.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Margaret  Christian  Wharton  was 
born,  January  6,  1912. 

Ethel  E.  Strout  is  teaching  at  the 
Clark  School  for  the  Deaf  at  North- 
ampton. 

Ex-1908.  A  daughter,  Margaret  How- 
land,  was  born  June  19  to  Mrs.  Harper 
Silliman    (Gertrude  M.  Cookman). 

Flora  E.  Burton's  address  is  4  Jeffer- 
son Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Boston. 

Nannie  Morgan  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  E.  Mark  Evans  of 
Bloomington,  111.  She  will  be  married 
in  the  spring. 

Edith  Gara  has  been  a  Visitor  for 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity  since  January,  191 1. 

Gladys  C.  Gilmore  is  teaching  English 


in  the  Taunton  High  School.  Address, 
25  Trescott  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Frances  C.  Boynton  is  taking  a  secre- 
tarial course  at  Simmons  College. 

Ruth  F.  Eliot  is  Assistant  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lucy  Ongley  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  Columbia  in  June,  1911. 

Miriam  P.  Olmstead  is  assistant  in 
the  Research  Laboratory,  Department 
of  Health,  New  York. 

Edna  Cutter  is  Demonstrator  in  Bot- 
any at  Smith. 

Ex-1908,  Mary  S.  King  is  taking  a 
course  in  Library  Work  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Chicago. 

Ex-1908,  Mary  M.  Sill  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Arnett  Julier. 

Ruth  Parker  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.   from  Columbia  in  June,  191 1. 

Rena  J.  Thomas  was  married  August 

17  to  Arthur  T.  Brainerd.  Address, 
6124  South  Park  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Elsie  S.  Riker  was  married  October 
12  to  Ernest  William  Pierce.     Address 

18  Euclid  Av.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Margaret  McL.  Edwards  was  married 

December  28. 

Ex-1908.  Married.— Lillias  C.  Ricker 
to  George  Arthur  Warren.  Address, 
Wells  River,  Vt. 

Ex-1908.  Married.— Mary  A.  Bonsall 
to  David  J.  McConnell.  Address,  488 
Cleveland  Av.,  Salem,  O. 

Ex-1908.  Blanche  M.  Peberdy  is  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Director  of  the 
Yale  Forest  School.  Address,  129  At- 
water St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Ethel  M.  Hubbard  is  Assistant  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Education  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools.  Address,  1546 
La  Salle  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  daughter,  Elvia,  was  born  No- 
vember 21  to  Mrs.  Herbert  Scoville 
(Orlena  A.  Zabriskie). 

A  son,  George  Albert  Hill,  3rd,  was 
born  October  9,  to  Mrs.  George  Al- 
bert Hill,  Jr.   (Martha  Mabel  Beasley). 

A  daughter,  Margaret  Ellen,  was 
born  on  June  27  to  Mrs.  George  W. 
Tourtellot  (Margaret  A.  Topping). 
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A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  on 
September  28  to  Mrs.  Bartlett  Walton 
(Helen  B.  Davidson). 

A  daughter,  Janet,  was  born  on  Oc- 
tober 21  to  Mrs.  Frank  Douglas  Spauld- 
ing  (Mary  Louise  Dunn),  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

A  son,  Norman  Harris,  was  born  en 
November  8  to  Mrs.  Norman  Leslie 
Snow  (Helen  F.  Harris).  Address, 
1346  Watchung  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  son,  Cyrus  Henry  Loutrel,  Jr.,  was 
born  on  March  4  to  Mrs.  Cyrus  Henry 
Loutrel    (Ethel    McCluney).      Address, 
104  Scotland  Rd.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Eunice  D.  Reming- 
ton, 132  Clinton  Street,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Notice,   1909! 

This  is  next  to  the  last  Quarterly 
before  commencement  and  because  1909 
is  an  "up-and-coming"  class  it  is  not 
waiting  until  next  time  to  mention  third 
reunion.  It  is  going  to  be  the  happiest 
and  we  hope  the  largest  reunion  any 
third  year  class  has  ever  had.  Is  not 
this  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ma- 
bon's  house  was  filled  to  over-flowing 
a  week  after  'o9ers  learned  about  it, 
and  that  the  annex  at  Mrs.  Adams'  is 
equally  full?  Moreover  these  houses 
are  simply  centers  and  from  all  ac- 
counts all  Elm  Street  is  to  be  populated 
by  owners  of  yellow  parasols.  Let 
yours  be  one  of  them  and  don't  over- 
look 1909  news  in  the  next  Quarterly! 

On  November  11,  191 1,  Elizabeth  C. 
Beardsley  announced  her  engagement 
to  George  C.  McKeever  of  Columbus,  O. 

A  son,  William  Allen  Day,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Lee  Sumner  Day  (Maud  Al- 
len) on  June  27,  1911.  Address,  430 
West  2  St.,  Elyria,  O. 

Martha  Alyea  is  teaching  Latin  in 
the  high  school,    Rutherford,    N.   J. 

Levantia  Bartlett  has  charge  of  the 
English  department  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Topeka,  Kan. 

Lucy  Ballard  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Berkshire  Fresh  Air  Fund. 


Frances  Bickford  is  in  the  children's 
room  of  the  public  library,  New  Haven, 
Ct. 

Augusta  Blake  is  assistant  in  the 
high  school,  Bath,  N.  H. 

Ethel  Blandin  is  assistant  in  the 
library  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

Ethel  Bowen  is  teaching  music  and 
studying  the  pipe  organ. 

Mary  Bowles  has  returned  to  Texas 
after  a  five  months'  visit  in  the  north 
and  east. 

Ruth  E.  Burdett  is  teaching  English 
at  the  high  school,  Windsor  Locks,  Ct 

Geneva  Carpenter  is  teaching  Latin 
in  the  high  school  at  Orono,  Me. 

Marjorie  Carr  sailed  on  December  9 
with  her  mother  for  a  trip  around  the 
world. 

Gertrude  Cassavant  is  attending  the 
Fitchburg  Normal   School. 

Ruth  Clark  is  reader  in  psychology  at 
Smith. 

Annie  Crim  is  teaching  in  Miss 
Knox's  School,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Knox  is  a  Smith  graduate. 

Elaine  Croston  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Haverhill  High  School,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Laura  Darling  is  teaching  in  the 
fourth  grade  at  the  Fairmount  School, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Leah  Dempsey  is  teaching  biology  in 
the  New  Haven  High   School. 

Amy  Detmold  was  married  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  191 1,  to  Winthrop  P.  Tucker. 
Address,  The  Rosewood,  Broadway 
and  180  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Donnell  is  doing  editorial, 
work  on  the  Delineator  Magazine. 

Charlotte  Draper  is  studying  at  Miss 
Sackets'  School  of  Design,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Alice  Federer  is  teaching  German  at 
the   high    school,    Newton,    N.   J. 

Margaret  Flannery  was  married  on 
November  1,  191 1,  to  Max  Ronnow 
Lauritzen.  Address,  2014  West  21  St., 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Florence  Forbes  is  doing  library 
work  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Vivien  Forbes  is  completing  a  course 
in  domestic  art,  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sheila  Foster  is  living  at  home  and 
taking  vocal  lessons  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music.  She  has 
announced  her  engagement  to  Edgar 
Fletcher  Allen  of  Hull,  Eng. 

Louise  French  is  teaching  in  the  sev- 
enth grade  at  White  River  Junction, 
Vt. 

Gertrude  Gerrans  is  doing  substitute 
teaching  at  the  Franklin  School,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Gilbert  is  doing  library 
work  in  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,   D.   C. 

Harriet  Gilbert  is  now  in  her  second 
year  of  training  in  the  Mary  Hitch- 
cock Memorial  Hospital,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Mary  Gleason  is  secretary  for  the 
Hampshire  Branch  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Elizabeth  Gross  is  teaching  English 
and  Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Bay 
Shore,  L.  I. 

Irene  Gross  is  teaching  English  in 
the  York  High  School. 

Martha  Gruening  is  studying  law  at 
New  York  University  Law   School. 

Genevra  Gubbins  is  studying  at 
Columbia   University. 

Sadie  Hackett  is  working  in  the 
Dean's  office  at  Wellesley  College. 

Henrietta  Harris  is  studying  botany 
under.  Dr.  Ganong. 

Margaret  Hatfield  returned  in  Oc- 
tober after  thirteen  months  in  Europe. 

Clara  Hepburn  was  married  on  No- 
vember 30  to  Jack  Many.  Address, 
839  Exposition  Blvd,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bee  Hoiles  is  now  in  her  last  year 
of  training  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore,  Md. 

Sue  Holland  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Bristol, 
Vt. 

Rose  Howe  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  Torrkawa,  Okla. 


Olive  Hubbard  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Smith  College. 

Marguerite  Hume  was  married  on 
September  27  to  Lieut.  Robert  Sears 
of  the  1st  Infantry.  Address  Vancou- 
ver  Barracks,   Wash. 

Clara  Keith  is  living  at  home  and 
teaching  music. 

Helen  Kilborn  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 9  to  Joseph  T.  Hagan.  Ad- 
dress, 2337  Andrews  Aw,  University 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lulu  Kilpatrick  is  assistant  principal 
in  the  high  school  at  Denison,  la. 

Mildred  Lane  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Consumers  League  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Eloise  Langmade  is  teaching  Latin 
and  history  at  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

A  son,  William  Waldo  Grose,  was 
born  on  November  1,  191 1,  to  Mrs. 
Waldo  Grose  (Ethel  Lewis). 

Eleanor  Marshall  is  teaching  chem- 
istry and  physics  in  the  high  school, 
Burlington,   Vt. 

Ella  Mayo  is  teaching  in  Miss  Hill's 
School,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mary  McEvoy  is  now  in  her  third 
year  as  assistant  in  the  high  school, 
Brookfield,   Mass. 

Erin  McMechan  is  Instructor  in  his- 
tory in  the  high  school,  Grenada,  Miss. 

Susie  McMurray  is  teaching  history 
in  the  high  school  at  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Louise  Milliken  is  teaching  German 
and  Latin   at   Proctor,  Vt. 

Frances  Mills  is  teaching  in  Newton, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  Moseley  is  teaching  in  Miss 
Lowdon's  school,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Honora  Mulvihill  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

A  son,  George  Shipman  Payson,  2nd, 
was  born  on  September  7  to  Mrs.  Har- 
old Conant  Payson    (Dorothy  Norton). 

Mary  Nethercut  is  teaching  history  in 
her  home  town,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Florence  Paine  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics at  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford, 
Mass. 

Margaret  Painter  is  teaching  English 
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and  history  in  the  Stamford  High 
School. 

Mary  Palmer  is  studying  at  Colum- 
bia. 

A  son,  John  Rynier,  was  born  on 
August  31  to  Mrs.  Wilbur  Van  Evera 
(Hazel  Payne). 

Jeanne  Perry  has  the  Science  work  in 
the  "Miss  Wolcott  School,"  Denver, 
Col. 

Barbara  Pfaff  is  an  instructor  in  the 
high  school  at  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Pickering  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  concern 
in   Chicago. 

Josephine  Sawin  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  book-keeping  in  Bethel,  Ct. 

Carol  Sheldon  is  a  teacher  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  in  a  Union  School  at 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Smith  is  at  home,  and  is 
superintendent  of  a  Congregational 
Sunday  school  of  250  members. 

Helen  Spear  is  teaching  in  Maiden, 
N.  Y.,  and  singing  in  Trinity  Church, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Thompson  is  private  secre- 
tary for  her  father  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  is  also  studying  French  and 
German. 

Jessie  Thompson  is  head  of  the 
French  and  German  department,  Hast- 
ings College,  Hastings,  Neb. 

Bess  Tilson  is  teaching  in  Coker  Col- 
lege,  Hartsville,   S.   C. 

Edna  True  is  keeping  house  for  her 
brother  in  Denver,  Col. 

Margaret  Tuthill  is  taking  the  nor- 
mal art  course,  at  the  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago. 

Eleanor  Upton  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Providence  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Hilda  Vaughan  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  English  at  Smith  College. 

Alice  Waters  is  assistant  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Hallstead,  Pa. 

Katharine  Wead  has  charge  of  the 
children's  department  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Institute  Free  Library. 

Eva  Weber  is  a  member  of  the  Edit- 
orial Staff  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 


Annie  Wheelock  is  working  with  the 
Associated   Charities   of   Boston. 

Anne  Wiggin  is  secretary  of  the 
Spring  St.  Neighborhood  House,  244 
Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 

Winifred  Williams  is  chairman  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Virginia  Winslow  was  married  on 
October  30  to  Edward  A.  Smith.  Ad- 
dress, 218  Park  Av.,  Highland  Park, 
Mass. 

Rachael  Harris  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  James  Herbert  Johnson 
of   Worcester,   Mass. 

Flora  May  Sheldon  was  married  on 
September  14  to  Burchard  R.  Baldwin. 
Address,   Cincinnatus,   N.  Y. 

A  son,  Robert  Damon  Warner,  was 
born  on  December  19  to  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Warner  (Estella  Damon). 

Beth  Crandell  is  teaching  mathema- 
tics at  the  Emma  Willard  School  in 
Troy. 

Eleanor  Burch  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  February  6  for  a  trip  around 
the  world. 

Married. — Eleanor  A.  Linton  to  Eliot 
R.  Clark.  Address,  2033  Park  Av., 
Baltimore,   Md. 

Mrs.  Clark  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  during  the  summer, 
and  now  is  a  special  student  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Ex- 1909. 

A  son,  James  Harvey,  was  born  on 
May  17,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Gaul 
(Harriette  Avery). 

Florence  Benedict  was  married  on 
September  26  to  Naboth  Hedin,  Har- 
vard 1908.  Address,  521  Washington 
Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Blair  is  working  in  gold 
and  silver  jewelry,  also  in  design. 

Rachael  Brown  is  a  graduate  nurse, 
having  completed  her  course  at  the 
Newton  Hospital  in  June. 

Ethel  May  Davis  was  married  on 
September  16  to  F.  L.  Capers,  Jr.  Ad- 
dress, 2007  Greenwood  St.,  Pueblo,  Col. 

Rae   Lillian    Goodenow   was   married 
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on  June  21  to  Dr.  Charles  N.  Hensel. 
Address,  955  St.  Clair  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Alberta  Hawley  is  teaching  in  the  U. 
S.  Grant  High  School,  Gatun,  Canal 
Zone,  Panama. 

Ellen  Hooker  was  married  on  June  7 
to  Douglas  Treat  Davidson.  She  is  in 
her  second  year  in  the  Woman's  Med- 
ical College  of  Pa.,  where  she  is  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Field. 

Lucile  Kohn  was  married  on  June  5 
to  Wallace  Renard.  Address,  5530  Del- 
mar  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  son,  Harry  Mahlon,  was  born  on 
August  25  to  Mrs.  Harry  M.  London 
(Laura  B.  McKillip). 

Edith  McLennan  was  married  on 
September  20  to  Alva  Carlisle  Spencer. 
Address,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Milius  is  attending  the  School 
of  Social  Economy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marion  Miller  is  studying  and  teach- 
ing the  piano-forte. 

Louise  O'Brien  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Sheldon  A.  Robinson, 
Lexington.   Mass. 

Charlotte  Passemore  is  studying  hor- 
ticulture and  gardening  at  Groton, 
Mass. 

Martha  Rafsky  was  married  on  May 
23  to  Dr.  Samuel  Lawrence  Ginsburg. 
Address,  5  Cardington  St.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Nan  Sessions  is  studying  at  the 
School   for  Social  Workers   in  Boston. 

Helen  Marie  Smith  was  married  on 
May  3  to  Tracy  J.  Calhoun,  2772  West 
14  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bertha  Snow  was  married  on  April 
18  to  Edward  Carl  Godfrey,  68  Grove 
St.,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Elinor  Maebelle  Utley  was  married 
on  September  11  to  Ray  W.  Hall,  171 
Homstead  Av.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

1910 

The  address  of  the  class  secretary 
has  been  changed.  Dorothy  Waterman, 
162  Washington  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  address  of  Elfriede  Ackermann 
for  1911-12  is  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

Helen  Alcott  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  Chatham  High  School.  Address, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Alexander  is  taking  a  course  in 
the  library  school  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helen  Gertrude  Allen  is  studying 
Spanish  at  the  Berlitz  School. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Grace  Carolyn  Ailing  to  Robert 
Grant  De   Bow. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Lucretia  Mary  Atwater  to  Samuel 
Granger  Camp.  Her  address  for  191 1- 
12  is  "The  Waugum,"  Canaan,  Ct. 

Louise  Bailey  is  assistant  cataloguer 
in  the  Ct.  State  Library.  Address,  67 
Lafayette  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Alice  Baker  is  head  of  the  English 
department  at  Drew  Seminary,  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Wilma  C.  Baker  for 
1911-12  is  932  Eighteenth  Av.,  North, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Sidney  Baldwin  had  a  poem  in  the 
New  Idea,  April,  1911. 

Madeline  Ball  is  studying  at  the 
Springfield  Business  School. 

The  address  of  Eva  Barns  for  1911- 
12  is  Experiment  Station,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Gertrude  Barry  is  teaching  chemistry 
in  the  Normal  department  of  Domestic 
Science  at  Mechanics'  Institute,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Helen  Bates  for  1911- 
12  is  782  Johnson  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Anna  Blodgett  is  again  the  Latin, 
French,  and  mathematics  teacher  in  the 
high  school  at  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Bertha  Bodine  is  again  connected 
with  the  music  department  of  Smith 
College. 

Elise  Bradford  is  studying  Art  and 
French  in  Paris.  Her  address  is  Amer- 
ican Express  Co.,  11  rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

Mary  Brewster  is  teaching  Latin  in 
the  Campbell  School  for  Girls  at  Wind- 
sor, Ct. 

Last  year  Elinor  Brown  taught  litera- 
ture   and    history    in    the    Milkesville 
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(Pa)  Normal  School  which  appears  in 
the  Minnonite  Stories  of  Miss  Martin 
and  Miss  Singmaster.  She  is  not 
teaching  this  year. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Elizabeth  Brown  to  Terry  Town- 
send  Coons.  Mr.  Coons  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  1909. 

Frederica  Buckley  is  to  be  private 
secretary  at  Westover  School,  Middle- 
bury,  Ct.  from  Jan.  1,  1912. 

Marjorie  Browning  is  teaching  alge- 
bra in  the  Norwich  Free  Academy. 

Married. — November  17,  1911,  Maude 
Edna  Bushnell  to  Clarence  Whitaker 
Green.  Address,  706  Classon  Av., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Selma  Bush  for  1911- 
12  is  2301  North  Lapitol  Av.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Edith  Carson  is  taking  a  Commer- 
cial and  Domestic  Science  course  in  a 
school  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Cavanagh  is  teaching  English 
and  algebra  in  the  high  school  at  At- 
lantic  Highlands,   N.  J. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Gertrude  Chandler  to  Harold  Cooke 
Fisher  of  Minneapolis. 

Beulah  Cole  is  teaching  algebra  in 
the  high  school  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Florence  Coleman  is  teaching  English 
and  history  in  the  Woodsville  (N.  H.) 
High    School. 

Esther  Crane  is  teaching  German 
and  Latin  in  the  high  school,  Kenton, 
O. 

Inez  Craven  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  high  school,  Arlington, 
Wash. 

A  daughter  named  Anne  Craven 
Lupton  was  born  August  25,  191 1,  to 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lupton  (Virginia 
Craven). 

Florence  Curtis  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Auburn,  Wash. 

Louise  Curtis  has  charge  of  the 
mathematics  department  of  Noble  In- 
stitute, Anniston,  Ala. 

Margaret  Cushman  is  working  in  a 
wholesale  business  house  in  Boston. 


Helen  Denman  is  teaching  again  this 
year  at  Capen  School,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Florence  Dexter  is  teaching  again 
this  year  at  the  Borne-Avon  School, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Marion  Dwight  is  taking  a  course  in 
philosophy  at  Columbia  University  and 
is  also  studying  music. 

Elizabeth  Eddy  is  in  the  Advertising 
Department  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.   (Boston  office). 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Almon  D. 
Howes  (Ada  L.  Evans)  is  Alberta 
Apartments,  73  Mackubin  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  class  baby's  name  has  been 
changed  from  Helen  Vyolet  Howes  to 
Helen   Marion   Howes. 

The  address  of  Juanita  Field  until 
June  1,  1912,  will  be  160  East  91  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  After  June  1,  Ber- 
lin,   Ct. 

Grace  Filer  is  still  connected  with 
the  English  department  of  Wellesley 
College. 

The  address  of  Sarah  Frank  for  191 1- 
12  is  lone,  Cal. 

Marion  Frederickson  is  teaching 
English  and  history  in  the  high  school 
at  Necedale,  Wis. 

Edna  Fuller  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
high   school   at   Springville,   N.  Y. 

Anne  Garnett  is  teaching  history  in 
the  high  school  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Louise  Gates  is  teaching  again  this 
year  at  the  Low  and  Heywood  School 
at  Stamford,  Ct. 

Edna  Gibson  is  teaching  history  in 
the  high  school  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

The  address  of  Helen  Gifford  for 
1911-12  is  Collinsville,  Ct. 

Margaret  Gilbert  is  teaching  at  the 
Burr  and  Burton  Seminary  at  Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

Edith  Gill  is  teaching  at  Palmer  Col- 
lege, De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 

Marion  Greenhood  is  again  studying 
at  the  Faelten  Pianoforte  School  in  the 
class  of  1912. 

Maude  Hamilton  is  teaching  English, 
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history,  and  drawing  in  the  local  eighth 
grade  at  Meriden,  Ct. 

The  address  of  Maud  Hammond  for 
1911-12  is  416^  South  Grand  Av.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  Harding  is  teaching  Latin 
and  Sciences  in  the  high  school  at 
Whitehall,  X.  Y. 

Mary  Harwood  is  assistant  teacher  in 
the  high  school  at  Rutland,  Mass. 

Married. — October  25,  191 1,  Mabel 
Fielder  Havens  to  Emmett  Smith  Ham- 
ilton. Address,  44  East  37  St.,  Bayonne, 
N.J. 

Helen  Hemphill  is  teaching  in  the 
Bacon  Academy  at  Colchester,  Ct. 

Charlotte  Henderson  is  teaching  Ger- 
man and  history  in  the  high  school  at 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Gates 
(Florence  Hopwood)  is  787  Fifth  Av. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Howe  is  teaching  at  Rogers 
Hall,  Northampton*,  Mass. 

Irene  Hoyt  is  teaching  kindergarten 
among  little  foreign  children  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Gladys  Inglehart  to  M.  D.  Steever. 

The  address  of  Alice  Jacot  for  1911- 
12  is  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Married. — Edith  Bertha  Jackson  to 
Frank  Stever  Warren.  Address,  New- 
ark, N.  Y. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Frances  A.  Johnstone  to  Robert  C. 
Miller.  Frances  Johnstone  is  teaching 
this  year  at  the  Botsford  School  on 
Staten  Island. 

Kate  Keith  has  a  position  as  Chil- 
dren's Librarian  in  the  Central  Building 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg. 

Erne  Kelso  is  head  of  the  French  de- 
partment in  the  Moravian  Seminary  and 
College  for  Women  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mary  Kilborne  is  taking  a  course  for 
Trained  Attendant  Nurses  at  New  York 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Married. — Celia  Kimball  to  Edward 
F.  Breed  of  Lynn,  Mass.  on  January  16, 
1912. 


Helen  King  is  on  a  cruise  around  the 
world,  on  the  5.  5.  Cleveland. 

Chase  King  is  doing  some  vocal  study 
and  choir  work  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mary  Margaret  Kneeland  is  studying 
singing  and  German  in  Munich.  She 
expects  to  return  to  America  in  July, 
1912. 

The  address  of  Edith  Lawrence  for 
1911-12  is  College  for  Women,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

Laura  Legate  spent  the  summer  in 
Paris  studying  piano  with  Philipp.  She 
is  now  continuing  her  piano  study  in 
Boston  under  Felix  Fox  and  organ 
study  with  Homer  Humphrey. 

Blanche  Le  Gro  is  organist  for  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  in  Pal- 
mer,  Mass. 

Leslie  Leland  is  teaching  in  the  Buck- 
ingham School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Leila  Lewis  is  teaching  English  and 
Latin  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Luitwieler  is  assistant  librarian 
at  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

Mary  Lyons  is  still  teaching  in  the 
Fitchburg  High  School. 

Grace  McGuire  is  taking  cooking  and 
sewing  at  the  School  of  Domestic  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Chicago,  111. 

Alice  McGuire  is  studying  art  at  the 
Chicago  School  of  Normal  and  Applied 
Arts. 

Sally  McMullin  is  teaching  again  at 
the  Franklin  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Helene  Marsh  for 
1911-12  is  the  Gardner  School,  607  Fifth 
Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Louise  Martin  is  teaching  in 
Lowell  Public  Schools  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

Gladys  Mendum  is  principal  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Conway,  Mass. 

Helena  Miller  is  studying  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  Address,  58  Kensington 
Av.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Married. — October  4,  191 1,  Irma  Lois 
Miller  to  Charles  Furness-  Dyer.  Ad- 
dress, 845  East  Penn  St.,  Hoopeston, 
111. 

Annaymar  Milliken  is  in  one  of  the 
New  York  branch  libraries. 
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Caroline  Montgomery  is  in  training 
school  for  kindergartners  and  is  act- 
ing as  care  taker  in  the  Eastern  Av. 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.  as  part  of  her 
training. 

Carrie  Newhall  is  teaching  German 
and  history  in  Livingston  Park  Sem- 
inary, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nellie  Nowlan  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
high  school  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

Jean  O'Donnel's  address  has  changed 
from  Buffalo,  to  6393  Station  St.  E.  E., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Carol  Park  is  teaching  again  at  the 
Dwight  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Park  is  studying  for  an  A. 
M.  degree  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Col. 

Mabel  Parmelee  is  teaching  theory, 
harmony,  and  history  of  music  at  Bel- 
mont College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Phoebe  Parry  is  teaching  English  and 
French  in  Ben  Avon  High  School,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Married. — October  7,  191 1,  C.  Marie 
Paton  to  George  Lyrrell  Bauder.  Ad- 
dress, Coleridge  Road,  Shaker  Heights, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Marion  Patton  is  teaching  again  at 
Hosmer  Hall,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Born. — September  26,  191 1,  a  son, 
Thomas  John  Word,  to  Mrs.  George  H. 
Word   (Virginia  Peirce). 

Emelie  Perkins  will  be  in  Berlin  un- 
til the  middle  of  April.  Address,  care  of 
Thos.  Cook  and  Son,  Berlin,  Germany. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Mary  Peterson  to  Walter  I.  Wells  of 
Denver,  Col.  Mr.  Wells  is  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Iloilo  Electric  Co.  at  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Laura  Pettingell  is  teaching  at  Capen 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  address  of  Ona  Pfluke  for  1911- 
12  is  516  Queen  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anne  Pigeon  is  demonstrator  in  Zo- 
ology at  Smith  College. 

Esther  Porter  is  an  official  Latin  tutor 
at  Smith  College. 

Nellie  Powers  is  again  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  physics  in  the  high  school  at 
Avon.  N.  Y. 


Olive  Pye  has  gone  to  Seoul,  Korea, 
to  teach  science  in  Eva  Hak  Tang,  a 
girls'  boarding  school  in  Seoul.  She 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  for  five  years. 

Married. — September  23,  191 1,  Marion 
Stevens  Richards  to  William  Howard 
Bailey.  Address,  Kent's  Hill  Seminary, 
Kent's  Hill,  Me. 

Mary  Riley  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  address  of  Frances  Roe  for  191 1- 
12  is  Union  House,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

Alma  Rothholz  is  still  studying  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Balti- 
more, Md.  She  was  secretary  last  sum- 
mer to  the  physician-in-charge  at  the 
Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium,  a  charit- 
able institution  for  the  sick  babies  of 
Baltimore. 

Sarah  Schenck  is  teaching  history, 
English,  and  commercial  geography  in 
the  high  school  at  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Louise  Schmitz  is  teaching  in  the 
Crosby  High  School  at  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Married. — September  4,  191 1,  Olive 
Louise  Seymour  to  James  R.  Miller. 
Address,  50  Windsor  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Carolyn  Shaw  is  secretary  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Manager  of  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance   Co.  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Helen  Sherman  is  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Berlin. 

The  address  of  Anna  E.  Sigafus  for 
1911-12  is  401  West  118  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Frances  P.  Switer  to  Arthur  Day- 
ton. Mr.  Dayton  is  a  graduate  of 
West  Virginia  University  and  Law 
School  and  obtained  his  M.A.  degree 
from  Yale  in  1909. 

Elizabeth  A.  Smart  is  studying  Law  in 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Esther  Margaret  Smith  is  still  teach- 
ing German  in  the  High  School  at  Wil- 
kinsburg,  Pa. 

Esther  Ann  Smith  has  a  position  in 
the  advertising  department  of  Wana- 
maker's  New  York  store. 
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Marjorie  Smith's  address  has  changed 
to  i_'3  Myrtle  Av.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Ardra  Soule  spent  the  summer  abroad 
and  is  teaching  again  in  the  Hingham 
Country  Day  School. 

Henrietta  Sperry  is  again  teaching  his- 
tory at  Reading,  Mass.,  in  the  high 
school. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Mary  Anne  Staples  to  William  Daw- 
son Kirkpatrick. 

Ethel  Stimson  is  teaching  in  Maiden. 
Mass. 

Portia  Swett  is  again  making  a  great 
success  as  a  teacher  of  dancing  in 
Omaha,  Neb. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Clara  J.  Thieme  to  Mr.  S.  Cooke. 
Mr.  Cooke  is  an  Amherst  1910  man  and 
is  at  present  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
at  Whiting,  Ind. 

Ruth  Tuttle  is  doing  secretary  work 
in  Ashmont,  Mass. 

Estelle  Valentine  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  Van  Dewsen  is  teaching  in  the 
Clarke  School  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

Clara  Van  Emden  is  studying  at  the 
Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Louisa  G.  Van  Wagenen  is  studying 
violin  at  Syracuse  University. 

Amy  Wallburg  is  teaching  biology  in 
the  high  school  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Ward  is  teaching  biology  and 
history  in  the  high  school  at  Bennington, 
Vt. 

Loraine  WTashburn  is  studying  Spanish 
in  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  and 
is  teaching  at  the  Settlement  House  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Martha  Washburn  is  studying  mus:c 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Olive  Watson  is  teaching  English,  his- 
tory, and  elementary  psychology  at  Har- 
court  Place  School,  Gambier,  O. 

Marion  Webster  is  teaching  again  at 
the  Burnham  School,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Married.— October  21,  1911,  Marjorie 
Wells  to  Walter  Willard  Taylor.  Ad- 
dress, 5310  Jefferson  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 


Maude  Wesby  is  working  as  assistant 
in  the   Worcester  Free  Public  Library. 

Elaine  Whitman  is  teaching  English 
and  history  in  the  high  school  at  Bethel, 
Ct. 

Ednah  Whitney  is  teaching  Latin  in 
the  high  school  at  Melrose,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Wilds  has  a  position  as  in- 
terior decorator  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edith  Willetts  is  teaching  at  St. 
Margaret's   School,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Claire  Williams  is  assistant  in  the 
English  department  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Whitney  Mer- 
rill (Gertrude  E.  Wrilson)  has  been 
changed  to  2023  Bedford  Av.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Mary  Winans  is  teaching  history  at 
''Springside,"  a  girls'  boarding  school, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maud  Woolson  is  teaching  in  a  pub- 
lic school  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Carrie  D.  Wright  is  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish and  German  at  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Wright  is  Industrial  Secre- 
tary in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Rua  Yeaw  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  High  School  at  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Married. — Frances  Mann  to  Roy  A. 
Delesderniers  Oct.  7,  1911.  Address, 
care  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  Ltd.,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Josephine  Frawley  to  Aubrey  L. 
Yantis.    Address,  Shelbyville,  111. 

Helen  C.  King  is  on  a  trip  around  the 
world. 

Marguerite  Scott  was  married  to 
Dwight  Randall  Winter,  November  1, 
1911.  Present  address,  36  Buckingham 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Eleanor  D.  Hutchinson  to  George  R. 
Ainsworth,  Harvard  1903. 

Ex-1910. 

Married. — Helen  Becker  to  Frank  L. 
Sulzberger  of  Chicago. 

Mae  Bickford  is  taking  a  course  in 
Domestic  Science  at  Mechanics  Institute 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Beatrice  Birmingham  is  studying  art 
in  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Carroll  is  taking  a  Domestic 
Art  Normal  Course  at  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Clark  is  a  senior  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Training  School  for  Deacon- 
esses. 

The  engagement  of  Catharine  Cleri- 
hew has  been  announced. 

Myra  Cobb  has  recently  spent  five 
months  traveling  abroad. 

Enid  Flagg  has  returned  from  a  year 
abroad. 

The  address  of  Helene  Ford  for  191 1- 
12  is  Salem,  W.  Va. 

Miriam  Gile  is  abroad.  Address  until 
June  1912,  care  of  Baring  Bros.  London, 
Eng. 

Julia  Hultman  will  return  to  America 
in  October,  1912,  after  living  three  years 
abroad.  Address,  Skepparegatan  39, 
Stockholm,    Sweden. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  William  A.  Reid 
(Charlotte  R.  Lane)  is  28  N  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  George  A. 
Moore  (Agnes  C.  Maloy)  is  398  Third 
Ave.,  So.  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Edith  Belle  Mann  has  graduated  from 
the  training  school  of  the  Faulkner 
Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

Grace  Mason  is  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Public  Library  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Hubert  C.  Barton  (Mary  S. 
Milk)  is  living  in  South  Amherst,  Mass. 

Born. — April  14,  191 1,  a  daughter, 
Kathleen  Ann,  to  Mrs.  Raymond  B. 
Wheeler   (Lucille  Ozier). 

Carrie  Nicholson  will  graduate  in 
March,  1912,  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Married. — October  18,  191 1,  Helen  M. 
Ostram  to  Seth  Marshall.  Address, 
1914  East  2  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Esther  Packard  graduated  from  Smith 
in  the  class  of  1911.  She  is  now  doing 
settlement  work  in  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress, Christodora  House,  147  Av.  B., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Born. — July   4,    191 1,    a    daughter,   to 


Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Schreiner  (Lura  M. 
Phillips). 

Married. — October  30,  191 1,  Halle  J. 
Schaffner  to  Elmer  Schlesinger.  Mr. 
Schlesinger  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
1901,  and  Harvard  Law  School  1903. 

Ruth  Shepherd  has  returned  to  Smith 
and  is  finishing  her  course  in  the  class 
of   1912. 

The  engagement  of  Sarah  E.  Sher- 
wood to  Richard  F.  McNett  has  been 
announced. 

The  address  of  Anna  Smart  until  May 
1,  1912,  is  Via  di  Bardi  30,  Florence, 
Italy. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Word 
(Emily  Smith)   is  Monitor,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bass  Hall  (Margaret 
Sturges)  has  returned  to  Smith  and  is 
finishing  her  course  in  the  class  of 
1914. 

Jane  N.  Tibbits  is  stenographer  in  the 
office  of  the  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Marjory  Todd  is  instructor  of  French 
at  Mrs.  Chase's  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1911 

Class  secretary — Hazel  Gleason,  Van 
Wert,  O. 

Corrections  from  last  number: 

Elsie  Baskin  is  private  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Finch  of  the  Finch  School,  New 
York  City.  Her  address  is  61  East  77 
St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Howison  is  resident  tutor 
for  three  children.  Her  address  is  care 
of  Mrs.  G.  Woodbury,  Manchester,  N. 
H. 

Florence  Watter's  address  is  141  West 
4  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Saul's  (Adele  Scott) 
address  is  Rose  Valley,  Nuylan  Station, 
Del.    Co.    Pa. 

Arlyle  Noble  is  teaching  biology  and 
mathematics  in  Gwinn  High  School. 
Her  address  is  Gwinn,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Pinkham's  (Ruth 
Griffith)  address  is  45  Nahant  St.  Lynn, 
Mass. 

Ruth  Segur  is  teaching  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's School,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
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Marguerite  Butteriield's  address  is 
"Edgewood,"  Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Grace  Thompson  Clark  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  Norman  Slade 
Dillingham.  Her  address  is  1382  Bea- 
con St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Adaline  Moyer  is  taking  a  course  in 
design  at  Pratt  Institute. 

Helen  Honigman  is  studying  for  an 
A.  M.  in  English  at  Columbia. 

Marjorie  Kilpatrick  is  studying  music 
in  Berlin  with  Ossip  Gabrilovitsch.  Her 
address  is  26  Nassainsche  Strasse,  Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

lima  Sessions  is  traveling  in  Italy. 
Her  address  is  care  of  Thomas  Cook 
and  Son,  Florence,  Italy. 

Winifred  Robertson  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish, bible,  drawing,  and  geography  in 
the  American  Collegiate  Institute  for 
girls  in  Smyrna,  Turkey.  Her  address 
is  Smyrna,  Turkey. 

Miriam  Gould's  address  is  810 
Eleventh  St.  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Barbara  Quin  is  taking  an  A.  M.  at 
Columbia.  She  is  attending  the  school 
of  Philanthropy.  Her  address  is  70 
Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Stevens  is  taking  book-keeping 
and  stenography  in  Worcester  Business 
Institute. 

Muriel  Spicer  is  assistant  director  of  the 
New  England  Kitchen.  Her  address  is 
41  Charles  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Lena  Kelley  is  employed  as  chemist  in 
the  Westinghouse  lamp  factory  in 
Bloomfield.  Her  address  is  19  Clear- 
field Av.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Genevieve  Fox  is  proof-reader  with 
Ginn  &  Co.  Cambridge. 

Vita  Slater  is  teaching  in  a  Congre- 
gational mission  school.  Her  address  is 
Lehi,  Utah. 

Winnifred  Lyman  is  teaching  English 
in  Bridgeton  High  School.  Her  address 
is  119  North  Pearl  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Mildred  Plummer  is  teaching  English 
and  German  in  the  high  school  at  White 
Salmon,  Wash. 

Dorothy  Rogers  is  teaching  English 
and  algebra  in  a  private  school  for 
young  girls  and  boys  in  Ridgefield,  Ct. 


Her  address  is  care  of  Mrs.  Mary 
White,  Ridgefield,  Ct. 

Caroline  Brown  is  teaching  English 
and  arithmetic  in  The  Southern  Indus- 
trial Institute.  Her  address  is  Camp 
Hill,  Ala. 

Esther  Packard  is  doing  settlement 
work  at  Christodora  House  in  New 
York  City.  Her  address  is  147  Av.  B# 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arline  Brooks  is  teaching  English  in 
the  High  School  at  Orange,  Mass.  Her 
address  is  85  Cheney  St.  She  an- 
nounced her  engagement  in  August  to 
Clarence  A.  G.  Pease  of  Meriden,  Ct. 

Edna  Hilburn  will  be  married  in  Jan- 
uary to  Mr.  Amos  Rogers  Little  of 
Boston.  He  is  a  Harvard  man,  1903. 
She  will  live  in  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Mrs.  B.  Campfield  Searard's  (Helen 
Fitzgerald)  address  is  855  Lancaster  Av. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Eda  Brewer  will  be  at  Winter  Park, 
Florida,  from  January  until  May. 

Helen  Fellows  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Hibernia,  Flemings  Island,  Fla. 

Florence  Blodgett  is  in  Daytona,  Fla. 
P.   O.   Box  475. 

Gertrude  McKelvey  is  spending  the 
winter  in  California.  Her  address  is 
1360  Olive  St.,  San  Diego. 

Isabel  Guilbert  will  travel  for  about 
three  months  in  California. 

Jean  Johnson  returned  to  Columbus 
in  November  after  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Frederica  Mead  has  returned  to 
Plainfield  after  travelling  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Germany. 

Gladys  Megie  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  James  Morse  Kingsley  of 
New  York. 

Born  on  May  21  to  Mrs.  Richmond  D. 
Moot  (Margaret  Atwater,  ex-1911)  a 
son,  Dana  Moot.  Address,  1373  Union 
St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Ames  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  George  R.  Hudson. 

Dorothy  Pierson  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  James  Abbot  of  North- 
ampton. 


NOTICES 

The  editors  wish  to  announce  that  the  Quarterly  is  now  located  in 
its  new  office  at  37  West  92  Street,  New  York  City,  with  telephone  con- 
nection in  the  name  of  Smith  Alumnce  Quarterly.  All  mail  should  be  sent 
to  this  address.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Rand  and  material  for 
publication  to  Miss  Hill. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25, 
July  25,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after 
these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  the  editors 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  duplicate  copies. 

Please  read  the  following  notice  carefully  and  try  to  save  the  busi- 
ness manager  much  unnecessary  labor  by  complying  with  it. 

If  upon  the  wrapper  of  your  Quarterly  are  stamped  the  words: 
Your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue,  it  is  time  for  you  to  renew. 
Please  do  so  at  once.  If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five 
dollars. 

Please  help  the  finances  of  the  Quarterly  by  urging  your  friends  to 
subscribe. 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS  AND  ROOMS  FOR  COMMENCEMENT,  1912 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184  Elm 
Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  the  waiting 
list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed  on 
arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will 
be  held  only  until  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has 
been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications  are  not  transferable, 
and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond  to 
this  request.  The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50 
to  $.75  and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent 
to  the  General  Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  date 
of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  with  Thursday,  June  13. 

The  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  com- 
mencement. The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss 
Pinkerton,  of  the  Haven  house.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions 
should  be  made  to  their  class  secretaries.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of 
these  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  In  view  of  the  experience 
of  the  committee  last  year,  no  classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  college  houses.     For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of 
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board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent 
before  June  first.  Rooms  given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the 
proper   financial   adjustment    made. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New  York  has  again  honored 
Smith  College  in  filling  an  important  executive  position.  Miss  Emma  P.  Hirth, 
1905,  has  been  appointed  as  second  assistant  to  Miss  Frances  Cummings,  the  man- 
ager  of   the   Bureau. 

On  the  Board  of  Directors  representing  Smith,  are  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Bacon,  1897, 
and  Miss  Candace  Thurber,  1904,  Miss  Antoinnette  Putnam-Cramer,  1901,  is  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Organization  and  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  1904,  the  President. 

ASTRONOMICAL  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Nantucket  Maria  Mitchell  Association  offers  an  Astronomical  fellowship 
of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  to  a  woman,  for  the  year  beginning  June  15,  1912,  under 
the  following  conditions : 

The  year  shall  be  divided  into  two  periods,  approximately  as  follows : 

June  fifteenth  to  December  fifteenth  on  Nantucket.  This  period  shall  be  occu- 
pied in  observation,  research  or  study,  and  in  lectures  or  instruction  to  classes  or 
individuals.  The  Nantucket  Observatory  is  equipped  with  a  five  inch  Alvan  Clark 
telescope,  and  a  micrometer  for  measuring  Stellar  Spectra. 

February  first  to  June  fifteenth  at  one  of  the  larger  observatories.  This  semester 
shall  be  occupied  in  original  research  and  study.  During  this  period  a  distinct  plan 
for  the  following  Nantucket  period  shall  be  formulated. 

Every  fourth  year  the  fellowship  shall  be  available  during  the  entire  year  for 
study  at  one  of  the  larger  observatories  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  fellowship  will  be  awarded  annually,  but  in  order  that  the  work  at  Nan- 
tucket may  be  combined  advantageously  with  the  work  at  the  selected  observatory, 
the  preference  will  be  given  to  the  same  candidate  for  three  successive  years.  This 
candidate  shall  have  first  consideration  among  applicants  for  the  special  Quadren- 
nial  appointment. 

A  competitive  examination  will  not  be  held.  The  candidate  must  present  evi- 
dence of  qualifications  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  A  letter  from  the  candidate  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
giving  an  account  of  previous  educational  opportunities  and  training,  and  of  plans 
for   future  work. 

2.  College  diploma  or  a  certificate  from  the  registrar  of  her  college,  and 
if  she  has  already  held  a  position  as  instructor  or  teacher  in  any  college  or  other 
institution,  a  clear  statement  of  the  work  done,  together  with  a  certificate  as  to 
the  quality  of  work. 

3.  Examples  of  work  already  accomplished. 

4.  Testimonials  as  to  ability  and  character. 

5.  Satisfactory   evidence    of    thoroughly   good   health. 

The  fellowship  at  all  times  must  be  used  for  purposes  of  serious  study,  and  the 
fellow  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  other  responsibilities. 

Application  for  the  year  beginning  June  15,  1912,  should  be  made  under  the 
above  heads,  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Hinchman,  3635  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  or  be- 
fore March  1,  1912. 
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THE    THIRTIETH    ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  of  their  pub- 
lishing an  adequate  report  of  this  extremely  enthusiastic  and  inspiring  meeting,  held 
in  New  York  City  October  23  to  October  28  inclusive.  Everyone  is  urged  to  join 
the  Association;  come  to  the  meeting  in  Ann  Arbor  next  year,  and  see  for  herself 
how  thoroughly  enjoyable  a  meeting  can  be. 

Vocational  opportunities  for  college  graduates  were  discussed  from  every 
view    point. 

The  Fellowships,  such  a  big  thing  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  were  never 
more  important  than  at  this  time.    We  mention  only  a  few: 

The  Anna  Brackett  Memorial  Fellowship.  The  income — $640.00 — will  be  avail- 
able for  the  year  1913-14  and  applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
before  February  1,  1013. 

Boston  Branch  Fellowship.  A  fellowship  of  $500.00  to  be  used  either  in 
America  or  Europe.  This  fund  was  raised  largely  by  Miss  Calkins  (Smith  1885) 
and  her  enthusiasm  alone  made  it  a  possibility. 

Miss  Calkins  was  elected  to  represent  the  A.  C.  A.  in  the  Naples  Table  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  Laboratory  Research  by  Women,  to  serve  from  April  1, 
1912  to  April  1,  1915.    This  is  a  reelection  and  made  a  three  year  term. 

CALENDAR  FOR  THE  WINTER  TERM 

January       4— Opening  of  College 

"  6 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

"  10 — Lecture  by  Miss  Ethel  Arnold  of  England, 

Subject:     'The  Place  of  Poetry  in  Human  Life" 
"  12 — Concert  by  the  Kneisel  Quartette 

"  13 — Dance  by  Dewey-Clark  House  Group 

"  22-30 — Mid  Year  Examinations 

31— Holiday 
February     1 — Beginning  of  Second  Semester 
"  3 — Reception  by  Dickinson  House 

"  10 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

"  14 — Vocal  Recital  by  Eleanor  Gerhardt 

"  17 — Junior  Frolic 

"  22 — Washington's  Birthday 

"  24 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Hamroh, 

Subject:     "Charles  Dickens  and  His  Works" 
"  28 — Readings  by  Josephine  Dodge   Daskam   Bacon,  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Northern  Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
March         2 — French  Play 

9— Basket  Ball  Game 
Group  Dance 
"  13 — Glee  Club  Concert 

"  16 — Dramatics  by  The  Players 

"  20 — Concert  by  the  Smith  College  Orchestra 

"  22 — Concert  by  Mr.  Kroeger  of  St.  Louis 

"  23 — Gymnastic  Drill 

Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
"  27 — Beginning  of  Easter  Vacation 
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As  Like  as  Two  Peas. 

The  butler  gives  an  air  to  the  service,  and  that  is  all.  The  jell-O 
dessert  which  the  charming  young  housekeeper  makes,  and  the  one  that  is 
prepared  by  the  chef  and  served  by  the  solemn  butler,  are  as  "like  as  two 


peas." 


There  are  so  many  easy  ways  to  make  delicious  and  beautiful 


desserts  that  any  woman  can  make  them  without  any  practice  at  all. 

Pure,  sparkling,  delicious,  beautiful  Jell-O  desserts  can 
be  made  in  a  minute. 

At  a  dime  a  package  Jell-O  is  the  world's  greatest 
bargain. 

Seven  delightful  flavors:  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry, Cherry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Peach, 
Chocolate. 

At  all  grocers',  1 0  cents  a  package. 

"Desserts  of  the  World,"  the  new  Recipe  Book, 
splendidly  illustrated  in  ten  colors  and 
gold  will  be  sent  FREE  on  request.    Address, 

THE   GENESEE   PURE   FOOD  CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-0  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.    If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 
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MISS  McCLELLAN,  Smith  '82,  announces  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  College  Trustees  they  appointed  her  as  Official  Photographer 
to  Smith  College,  with  exclusive  privileges  for  photographing  College 
functions  on  all  public  occasions  and  also  exclusive  rights  about  the 
buildings  and  interiors     ::::::::: 

In  future  all  orders  for  such  pictures  can  be  sent  to  her  at  the  Studio, 
44  State  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


PLYMOUTH  INN 


A  convenient  meeting  place  for  Alumnae. 
A  comfortable  home  for  Parents  who 

desire  to  be  near  their  Daughters. 
A  pleasant  resting  place  for  Transients. 


JUSTINA  ROBINSON  HILL 
Northampton,  Mass. 


If  you  wish  to  send 

Flowers 

to  anyone  at  the  College 

mail  your  orders  to 

H.  W.  FIELD 

Florist 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


The  DRAPER  HOTEL 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Two   Minutes  Walk  hom   Smith   College  and  Theatre 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FORTY   WITH    PRIVATE    BATH 

Fireproof  Garage  near  Hotel 
^American  and  European  Plan 

CHAS.  H.  BOWKER,  Proprietor 


Single  or  Double  Rooms  for 

Alumnae  and  Parents  in  a  comfortable 

and  home-like  house  close  to  the  campus 

With  or  without  board 

Table  excellent 

MRS.  H.  A.  GARRETT,  29  Belmont  Av. 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


IN   BY  GONE  DAYS,  during  your  college  career,  you  were  familiar  with 
the  store  on  the  corner,  where  wares  of  merit  and  worth  are  exhibited 

Qold  Jewehy  and  Silvei  Novelties 


constantly  varying  from  season  to  season  always  of  the  same  uniform 
quality — THE  BEST — is  the  predominant  feature  of  this  store 

FRANK     E.      DAVIS 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 

NORTHAMPTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIL 

ORDERS 

SOLICITED 
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The  Women's    Educational  and   Industrial  Union 

Now  makes  a  specialty  of  finding  good   business  positions 
for  genuinely  able  college  women  who  do  not  wish  to  teach 


For  fuller  details  address  Miss  Florence  Jackson, 


Appointment  Bureau,  264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Office  of  the  QUARTERLY,  37  West  92d  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  all  subscriptions  and  changes  of  address  here 


Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 

AMBLER,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  PA. 


Miss  JANE  B.  HAINES,  Pres. 
Cheltenham,  Pa. 


Miss  M.  O.  COLLINS, 

Principal 


Classical  School  for  Girls 

66  Marlborough  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

College   Preparatory  and 

General  Courses 

MABEL     H.    CUMM1NGS,    "95 
Principal 


BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOS- 
PITAL    TRAINING     SCHOOLS 

The  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses 
in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital 
offers  a  course  of  instruction  to  women 
desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  the  new  Residence,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  class  rooms  and 
lecture  hall,  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
theoretical    and     practical     instruction. 

For  further  information  apply  to 
THE    GENERAL    SUPERINTENDENT 
OF      TRAINING      SCHOOLS 

Bellevue  Hospital,  East  26th  Street,   N.Y.City 


A  Knowledge  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  a  Necessity  for 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIES 

A  Little  Knowledge  of  Accounts  is  also  Desirable 
Complete  Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses 

THE  MILLER  SCHOOL 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building  23d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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RESERVED 


Hotel 

Martha  Washington 

29th  to  30th  Sts.,  near  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

EXCLUSIVELY    FOR    WOMEN 

450  Rooms  en  suite  and  single.  $1 .50  per  day  and  up, 
European  plan.  Telephone  in  every  room.  Numerous 
baths  on  each  floor  free  to  guests.  Caters  to  women 
especially  traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone.  Conve- 
nient to  Surface  and  Subway  transportation.  Cuisine 
exceptionally  good.  Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

(Agency) 
Room  1 504,  38  West  32d  Street,  New  York 

Are  you  looking  for  work  in  New  York  City? 
Are  you  looking  for  efficient  workers  ? 

The  Bureau's  list  includes  secretaries  (private,  financial 
and  executive),  household  administrators,  laboratory 
assistants,  workers  in  social  and  religious  organizations 
and  investigators.  Opportunities  are  sought  in  all  desir- 
able occupations,  other  than  teaching. 

FEES 
Registration  for  one  year, payable  at  registration, one  dollar 
For  a  permanent  position,  ?>%  of  the  first  year's  salary 
For  a  temporary  position,  one  month  or  less,  6%  of  the  total 
Address  FRANCES   CUMMINGS,   Manager 


Read  Page    114 
in  the 

QUARTERLY 


American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for    Dramatic    Training    in    America 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Daniel  Frohman  Frank  H.  Sargent  John  Drew 

Benjamin  F.  Roeder  President  Augustus  Thomas 

FOUNDED  IN   1884 

For  Catalog  and   Information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Room    153, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
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PIANOS 


that   are    used    in    leading   schools  and 
colleges  of   New  England: 

The  Steinway,  the  world's  best  piano. 

The  Hume,  a  piano  noted  for  nobility 
and  beauty  of  tone. 

The  Jewett,  a  favorite  piano  in  New 
England  where  more  of  this  make 
are  sold  each  year  than  of  any  other 
of  equal  cost. 

The  Pianola  Pianos — playable  both 
by  hand  and  by  music  roll.  The 
Pianola  is  used  by  the  music  de- 
partments of  Smith,  Harvard  and 
other  colleges. 

These  pianos  are  sold  in  New 
England     exclusively     by     us. 


M.  STEINERT    & 

162  Boylston  Street 


SONS    CO. 

Boston 


Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities  of 
New  England 


The  Largest  Store 

of  its  Kind 

in  the  World 

Devoted  exclusively  to  appareling  for  the 
young.  Makers,  originators  and  retailers 
of  distinctive  fashions  for  Misses,  Youths, 
Boys,  Girls  and  Infants. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  is  a  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  gathering  of 
Junior  and  Juvenile  Fashions  ever  com- 
piled. It  is  well  illustrated,  gives  descrip- 
tions, prices  and  easy  directions  for  order- 
ing. Upon  request,  a  copy  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  to  any  address. 

Fifth  Ave.  at  Thirty=Fifth  Street 
New  York 


NEW  YORK  SHOPPING 

How  would  you  like  to  do  all  your  shopping  in  New 
York,  without  the  time  and  expense  of  coming  on  ?  I 
can  do  it  for  you,  giving  you  the  benefit  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  all  lines,  while  you  pay  no  more  than 
if  you  purchased  direct.  There  is  absolutely  no  charge 
for  services,  as  the  shops  pay  the  commissions,  and  I 
know  I  can  buy  more  economically  for  you  than  you 
can  for  yourself.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  goods  on  approval 
if  references  are  given,  and  to  attend  to  any  order,  no 
matter  how  small. 

ELIZABETH  H.  PUSEY 

28  West  33d  Street  ::  ::  New  York  City 
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THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 

not  only  prepares  pupils  for  College,  but  offers  excellent 
opportunities  in  Art.  Music,  Manual  Training  and 
Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to  members  of 
the  school  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter. 

The  New  Playground — an  added  attraction. 

The  School  is  now  full,  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
should  make  early  application.  Illustrated  circular  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Superintendent 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding:  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Comprising  a  French  School  for  Little  Child- 
ren. Primary,  Intermediate.  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Departments,  Household  Economics,  Drawing, 
Painting  and  Elocution. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California, 
by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  by 
Eastern  Colleges. 

Courses  in  Singing,  Instrumental  Music  (piano,  violin, 
organ,  harp,  flute,  cello,  etc .),  Theory  and  composition, 
Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and 
Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the  newly  formed 
Music  Department. 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.M.,  Principal 
2230  Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


MISS  B.  T.  CAPEN 

Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


Miss  Head's  School 

2538  Charming  Way 

CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 

A  Boarding  and 

Day  School 

for 

Girls 


Accredited  by 

California 

and 

Eastern   Colleges 


MARY  E.  WILSON.  '91 
Principal 


ELMHURST  SCHOOL,  R.  D.  6,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Only  high  grade,  non-sectarian,  country  school  for  girls  in  the 
Middle  West.  Prepaiatory,  Academic  and  Advanced  courses 
Mensendieck  system  of  physical  culture.  Court  golf,  tennis, 
private  lake  for  swimming,  boating  and  skating.  Farm  and 
park  comprises  1  30  acres. 

Caroline L. Sumner, smitt,'9o  Isabel B. Cressler,  a.b..  wnson 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and 
Miis  Martha  C.  Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special 
Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  e.  Thompson.  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 


Auburndale,  Mass. 


Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and  special 
courses,  including  music,  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  Hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  manage- 
ment, sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 

Address  G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
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The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

lOtst  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

'Registered  by  Board  of  Regents 

This  school  affords  exceptional  advantages  for  the  education 
of  nurses.  The  hospital,  containing  500  beds,  is  absolutely- 
modern  in  construction  and  equipment.  Systematic  theoretical 
and  practical  teaching  by  paid  instructors.  Three  months' 
maternity  training  included.  Twelve  $100  scholarships  and 
one  $400  scholarship  given  each  yean 


FOR  CATALOGUE  APPLY  TO 

Miss  A.  D.  VAN  KIRK,  A.B.,  R.N.,  Superintendent 


The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

706  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago 

Offers  a  three-y ears'  course,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Illinois  State  Law,  to  young  women 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  desire 
to   enter  the   nursing  profession*       This   includes 

Two  Years  in  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  and 
One  Year  Adult    Nursing  in  a  General  Hospital 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

(Miss)  ELSIE  L.  BURKS,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 

Kindly  mention  the  QUARTERLY 
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THE   PRESENT   STATUS   OF  THE   CAMPAIGN 

M.  L.  Burton 

In  the  Quarterly  for  January  191 1,  I  attempted  to  state  briefly 
why  the  Trustees  had  undertaken  to  secure  an  additional  million  dollars 
of  endowment.  In  a  word,  it  was  to  increase  the  educational  efficiency 
of  the  college  by  enlarging  the  teaching  staff  and  by  paying  more  adequate 
salaries.  This  plan  has  met  with  widespread  approval  and  is  fully  in 
accord  with  present  tendencies  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  I  now 
wish,  in  this  article,  to  tell  what  has  been  done,  to  state  the  actual  and 
potential  results,  to  attempt  an  interpretation  of  these  results,  and  to 
point  out  the  next  steps  necessary  to  a  successful  culmination  of  the 
enterprise. 

Last  year  was  full  of  many  of  the  first  things  incident  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  administration.  While  this  fact  made  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  one  might  have  otherwise  wished,  it  did,  however,  afford 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  president  to  come  in  rather  wide  contact 
with  the  alumnae  organizations.  This  opportunity  was  taken  to  set 
forth  somewhat  in  detail  the  campaign  for  the  million  dollar  fund. 
Among  other  places,  it  was  presented  to  the  alumnae  at  Boston,  Lowell, 
Providence,  Worcester,  Hartford,  New  York  City,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Columbus. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  tabulate  the  results  of  this  first  step  in  the 
campaign.  That  it  brought  the  matter  definitely  to  the  attention  of 
hundreds  of  the  alumnae  and  consequently  produced  specific  effects 
cannot  be  doubted. 

A  second  effort  centered  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  pledge  from  the 
General  Education  Board  (the  Rockefeller  Fund).  The  matter  was 
taken  up  with  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  the  Secretary,  and  the  needs  and 
plans  of  Smith  College  presented  in  detail.  The  early  and  favorable 
decision  of  the  Board  was  very  gratifying.  At  its  meeting  on  October 
27,  191 1,  it  made  a  conditional  offer  of  $200,000  toward  the  million 
dollar  fund.  This  pledge  is  made  "provided,  that  on  or  before  June  30, 
191 3,  a  supplemental  sum  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
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($800,000)  shall  be  contributed  to  the  said  Smith  College  in  cash,  or 
pledged  to  the  same  by  good  and  responsible  persons — payable  in  cash 
in  not  more  than  three  equal  annual  installments,  beginning  not  later 
than  July  31,  1913."  This  means  that  pledges  for  the  entire  million 
dollars  must  be  secured  before  one  year  from  next  June  and  that  the  cash 
must  actually  be  in  our  treasurer's  hands  prior  to  July  31,  1915,  if  we 
are  to  secure  the  $200,000  from  the  General  Education  Board.  It  is 
of  course  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  campaign  may  be  completed  at 
the  coming  Commencement,  phenomenal  as  such  a  result  would  seem  to 
the  officers  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

Table  I  Table  II 

ALUMNAE  GIFTS  ALUMNAE  GIFTS  BY  CLASSES 

CLASS  AMOUNT 

I  at  $5,000.00  $5,000.00      $IQ5  0Q 

6  at  1,000.00  6,000.00  ig8o 

9  at  500.00  4,500.00  l8gl 6oooo 

1  at  360.00  360.00  Ig82 Q 

6at  25°-00  '.500.00              

8at  200-00  I>600-00      1884 450.00 

lat  l65'40  16540      l88   

3  at  150.00  450.00      ig86 

1  at  II00°  IIOO°      1887 565.00 

lat  IOO-5°  I00'50      l888 225>00 

64  at  100.00  6,400.00               a 

2at  75.oo  150.00              

Iat  6oo°  6ao°      1891 5,235.oo 

40  at  50.00  2,000.00  62I0O 

3at  40.oo  120.00      ig93 I3SOO 

1  at  35.oo  35.00              2000Q 

9*  30.oo  270.00              9gl0(> 

63*t  25.00  1,575.00              Io6ooo 

Iat  2I00  2I0°      1897 i,985.oo 

25at  20.00  500.00  6g 

16  at  J5-oo  240.00      ig     g 

4  at  12.50  50.00  44GOO 

3  at  12.00  36.00  89?0(> 

57  at  10.00  570.00              

68  at  5-00  340.00      i9Q3 2990O 

1  at  4.00  4.00              9gooo 

5  at  3.00  15.00              72500 

10  at  2.00  20.00              8500 

_^at  1.00  2^00      iw 248oo 

1908 1,067.00 

412  $32,193.90      I9Q9 I7900, 

Average  gift,  $78.14.  ,9I0 3,578.oo 

1911 1,278.50 

Non  graduates,  etc 725-00 

$32,193.90 
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The  third  stage  in  the  campaign  was  marked  by  the  sending  of  a  letter 
to  every  alumna,  former  student,  and  present  undergraduate.  The 
actual  results  of  this  plan  are  most  interesting  and  are  presented  in  the 
accompanying  tables  which  are  self-explanatory. 

It  should  be  clearly  observed  that  Table  II  takes  no  account  of  class 
funds  now  being  collected.  It  is  a  record  of  pledges  sent  to  the  president's 
office.  It  is,  therefore,  unjust  to  assume  that  this  table  prepared  in 
March  represents  the  final  totals  of  the  various  classes.  I  know  of  at 
least  $10,000  already  pledged  by  classes  and  not  included  in  this  table. 


Table  III 

STUDENT  GIFTS   BY 

CLASSES 

1912 

1914 

1  at 

$200 

$200.00 

2 

at 

$500 

$1,000.00 

3  at 

100 

300.00 

3 

at 

100 

300.00 

2  at 

75 

150.00 

2 

at 

50 

100.00 

1  at 

54 

54.00 

4 

at 

25 

100.00 

6  at 

50 

300.00 

3 

at 

10 

30.00 

2  at 

25 

50.00 

5 

at 

5 

25.00 

2  at 

20 

40.00 

1 

at 

4 

4.00 

1  at 

15 

15.00 

1 

at 

1 

1. 00 

5  at 
2  at 

10 

50.00 
10.00 



5 

21 

$1,560.00 

1  at 

2 

2.00 

>6 

$1,171.00 

1913 

1915 

1  at 

$1,000 

$1,000.00 

2 

at 

$50 

$100.00 

1  at 

150 

150.00 

1 

at 

30 

30.00 

5  at 

100 

500.00 

1 

at 

25 

25.00 

1  at 

50 

50.00 

1 

at 

20 

20.00 

2  at 

30 

60.00 

3 

at 

10 

30.00 

3  at 
1  at 

25 
20 

75.00 
20.00 

4 

at 

5 

20.00 

3  at 

10 

30.00 

12 

$225.00 

3  at 

5 

15.00 

Total 

1  at 

2 

2.00 

81 

$4,859.00 

1  at 

1 

1. 00 

22 


$1,903.00 


In  connection  with  Table  III  it  ought  to  be  said  that  a  fund  known  as 
the  "Students'  Mite"  is  being  collected  by  the  students.  This  fund  was 
established  by  the  Students'  Council  with  an  initial  gift  of  $500  and  will 
doubtless  grow  into  the  thousands. 

A  fourth  aspect  of  the  campaign  has  been  that  of  dealing  with  individ- 
uals. At  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  the  definiteness  which 
one  desires.  At  the  present  writing  we  have  actual  pledges  not  included 
above,  amounting  to  $8330.     This  sum  does  not  represent  in  any  sense 
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the  potential  results  of  the  campaign.  Men  in  Boston,  New  York  City, 
and  Chicago,  some  of  whom  have  been  frequently  approached,  have  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  contribute  to  the  fund  and  in  some  cases  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  in  a  large  way. 

If  we  summarize  therefore  our  actual  results  up  to  the  first  of  April, 
191 2,  we  have  the  following  table: 

General  Education  Board  (conditional  pledge) .  . .  $200,000.00 

Alumnae  pledges  (Table  II) 32,193.90 

Student  pledges  (Table  III) 4,859.00 

Other  pledges 8,330.00 

Total $245,382.90 

If  we  add  to  this  total  the  amounts  actually  reported  by  class  officers 
together  with  the  "Students'  Mite"  we  may  state  conservatively  that 
the  fund  is  $260,000. 

What  now  shall  be  our  interpretation  of  these  achievements  ?  To 
have  secured  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  under  some  cir- 
cumstances would  have  seemed  most  gratifying.  We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  negotiations  with  the  General  Education  Board. 
The  gift,  if  secured,  will  be  the  largest  made  to  the  college  since  the 
bequest  of  Sophia  Smith.  The  response  of  the  alumnae  and  students  as 
shown  by  the  facts  stated  above  is  the  occasion  of  genuine  gratitude. 
The  results  seem  insufficient  only  because  we  view  them  in  the  light  of 
our  aim.  Let  what  is  now  said  therefore  be  interpreted  not  as  an  indi- 
cation of  ingratitude  but  rather  as  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to  realize 
our  plans.  The  following  figures  will  show  the  possibilities  still  involved 
in  our  own  immediate  constituency.  They  refer  to  the  letters  sent  out 
in  November,  191 1. 

Number  of  letters  to  alumnae  and  former  students 6942 

Responses  with  pledge 412 

Responses  without  pledge 68 

Letters  returned 93 

573 


6369 

Number  of  letters  to  students 1509 

Responses  with  pledges 81 

1428 

Total  number  sent  out 8451 

Total  responses 654 

7797 
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Various  facts,  however,  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  these 
figures.  ( 1 )  Many  alumnae  have  contributed  to  their  class  funds  through 
their  class  officers  and  therefore  were  not  expected  to  respond  directly 
to  this  letter.  (2)  Many  persons  have  a  strong  aversion  to  signing  a 
pledge  and  consequently  are  waiting  until  the  money  can  accompany 
the  pledge.  This  fact  is  supported  by  the  constant  and  daily  receipt  of 
pledges  from  the  alumnae  and  students.  It  is  confidently  expected  there- 
fore that  the  pledges  will  continue  to  come  and  that  the  final  total  of  the 
alumnae  fund  will  exceed  $100,000.  It  should  be  admitted  that  at  the 
present  time  the  actual  number  of  pledges  seems  too  small. 

Concerning  the  results  with  individual  givers,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
remember  that  we  are  between  seed-time  and  harvest.  We  -must,  in 
dealing  with  large  donors,  learn  to  "wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting." 
To  urge  unduly,  would  be  folly.  That  some  splendid  possibilities  are 
involved  in  what  has  been  done  seems  certain.  That  the  large  bene- 
factors of  the  country  have  been  and  are  being  approached  is  significant. 
What  the  actual  conclusions  of  these  undertakings  may  be  cannot  be 
foretold. 

In  general  therefore  as  we  interpret  our  achievements  in  the  light  of 
our  ideal  and  our  constituency  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  conclude  that 
we  are  not  as  near  the  goal  as  we  should  be  at  this  time.  It  would  seem 
that  we  should  have  passed  at  least  the  half-million  mark.  To  be  sure, 
certain  individuals  deeply  interested  in  the  enterprise  may  make  contri- 
butions which  will  put  the  total  beyond  that  figure  without  further  effort 
on  our  part.  Moreover,  as  campaigns  usually  progress,  it  is  the  last  few 
weeks  or  days  that  mark  the  big  successes  and  secure  results  which  a  few 
months  before  seem  impossible. 

The  final  question  therefore  becomes — What  shall  be  our  next  step? 
Clearly  for  many  of  our  individual  alumnae  it  is  to  carry  out  that  good 
intention,  to  face  the  question  squarely  in  the  light  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  and  the  consequent  value  to  your  Alma  Mater,  and  to  send  in 
your  pledge.  The  tables  given  above  show  that  the  gifts  have  ranged 
from  one  dollar  to  five  thousand.  It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  hesitate 
to  contribute  because  the  amount  must  be  small.  The  more  participants 
there  are  in  the  fund,  the  more  significant  it  will  be  for  the  college. 
Whether  large  or  small,  whether  payable  now  or  prior  to  191 5,  send  in 
your  pledge  at  once. 

As  the  campaign  progresses,  a  second  duty  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  Certain  conditions  are  absolutely  essential  for  successful 
work  with  individual  givers.  For  the  president  to  go  to  any  large  center 
and  call  indiscriminately  upon  generous  persons  is  almost  worse  than  use- 
less. In  some  cases  where  no  other  method  has  seemed  possible  persons 
have  been  interviewed  without  the  ground  being  prepared.  Occasionally 
such  efforts  have  been  successful  but  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
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cases  they  have  proven  unwise.  Now  certain  prerequisites  for  effective 
work  with  donors  clearly  emerge.  It  is  of  course  essential  that  we  find 
persons  of  large  means.  But  these  same  persons  have  been  found  by  a 
host  of  others  in  search  of  benefactors  and  philanthropists.  A  list 
therefore  of  generous  givers  in  any  community  is  of  little  value.  We 
must  find  men  and  women  of  means  who  know  of  Smith  College,  are  indebted 
to  it,  and  interested  in  it.  Such  persons  are  our  own  alumnae  or  often 
their  relatives  and  friends.  To  pave  the  way  for  an  interview  with  pos- 
sible donors  of  this  kind,  is  a  very  large  service  which  many  can  render. 
There  is  one  other  type  of  person  whom  we  need  to  know.  In  every 
community  there  are  a  few  persons  of  wealth  who  are  not  already  absorbed 
with  a  wide  variety  of  interests.  Their  benevolences  are  not  entirely 
systematized.  Their  wealth  is  often  their  own  creation.  Frequently, 
if  the  right  avenue  of  approach  is  opened,  if  the  way  is  prepared,  some- 
thing can  be  accomplished.  Are  there  not  individual  alumnae  in  every 
community  who  will  study  the  local  situation  and  endeavor  to  find  the 
best  method  of  bringing  the  president  into  personal  contact  with  possible 
givers?  The  alumnae  individually  or  in  small  groups  can  achieve  more  in 
this  way  than  any  other  living  person.  It  must  be  done  now.  The 
campaign  ought  to  culminate  in  June. 


THE  NEW  DEAN 

M.  L.  Burton 

As  President  I  take  much  pleasure  in  making  the  official  announce- 
ment to  the  alumnae  through  the  columns  of  the  Quarterly  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  on  Friday,  February  16,  1912,  Miss 
Ada  Louise  Comstock  of  the  class  of  1897  was  unanimously  elected  Dean 
of  the  College.  Miss  Comstock  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Moor- 
head,  Minnesota,  in  1892.  She  attended  the  University  of  Minnesota 
from  1892  to  1894  and  received  her  Bachelor's  degree  from  Smith  Col- 
lege. In  1898  she  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School  in  Moorhead, 
Minnesota,  and  in  1899  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Columbia 
University  for  study  in  Education  and  English.  Since  that  time  she  has 
been  connected  with  the  University  of  Minnesota,  first  as  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Rhetoric,  and  later  as  instructor,  assistant  professor 
and  full  professor.  Since  1907  she  has  filled  the  important  position  of 
Dean  of  Women  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  distinguished 
success.  She  was  nominated  by  the  general  association  of  the  alumnae 
as  a  Trustee  of  the  College  and  was  elected  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  June,  191 1.  She  now  resigns  her  Trusteeship  to  accept  the  position 
of  Dean. 


CONCERNING   DEANS 

John  Bates  Clark 

Trustee  of  Smith  College 

This  article  might  properly  be  headed  "What  a  Veteran  Teacher  Does 
not  Know  about  Deans."  In  thirty-five  years  of  service  in  collegiate 
faculties  the  writer,  though  often  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Deans,  has 
very  seldom  perceived  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  This  is  possibly 
accounted  for,  in  some  part,  by  the  fact  that  of  five  faculties  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member,  three  had  no  Deans;  but  that  explanation  is  less 
complete  than  it  seems.  In  a  true  sense  every  one  of  these  colleges  must 
have  had  a  Dean,  whether  any  one  bore  that  title  or  not.  Some  person 
or  persons  must  have  performed  the  duties  attaching  to  the  deanship. 
In  an  excellent  college  in  Minnesota,  which  is  the  smallest  as  to  numbers 
of  those  in  which  the  writer  had  served,  there  were  various  persons  who 
exercised  watch  and  ward  over  the  student  body  and  lent  kindly  aid  in 
the  many  exigencies  of  student  life.  On  the  one  hand,  they  applied 
formal  rules  of  conduct,  and  on  the  other,  they  bestowed  a  semi-parental 
care  and  affection  on  the  students  in  their  charge.  The  President  and  the 
Lady  Principal  did  much  of  this,  but  the  teachers  all  had  their  shares; 
and  therefore  each  one  of  them,  in  some  part  of  his  duties,  was,  as  it 
were,  a  fraction  of  a  Dean. 

In  small  colleges  generally  the  Dean  is  a  plural  personage,  though  a 
very  real  and  important  one.  That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  marked  charac- 
teristics of  a  college  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  in  the  period  when 
there  is  little  differentiation  even  in  teaching.  It  is  a  time  when  the 
unfortunate  professor,  teaching  twenty  hours  a  week,  finds  himself  forced 
to  take  classes,  not  only  in  the  science  he  had  made  a  speciality  in  his  own 
studies,  but  in  half  a  dozen  other  sciences  as  well,  and  when  it  is  clearly 
impossible  that  any  one  in  the  force  should  be  only  a  Dean. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  list  are  colleges  which  are  parts  of  large 
universities.  In  such  a  case  the  presidency  of  the  college  will  be  merged 
in  that  of  the  university  itself  and,  as  the  man  who  holds  this  high  office 
cannot  give  his  time  to  the  discharging  of  many  functions  which  fall  to 
the  President  of  an  isolated  college,  he  transfers  them  to  a  Dean  and  so 
lays  upon  the  shoulders  of  this  officer  a  maximum  of  responsibility. 
As  between  a  deanship  whose  powers  are  thus  raised  to  the  nth  degree 
and  that  in  which  they  are  so  distributed  that  no  one's  share  is  large, 
there  are  all  gradations  in  respect  to  the  magnitude  and  concentration 
of  the  work.  The  progress  of  an  institution  is  marked  by  the  degree  in 
which  this  work  is  concentrated.  In  the  Smith  College  of  the  early 
eighties  even  the  Registrar's  work  was  divided  among  the  teachers. 
It  was  small  in  amount  and  no  one's  share  absorbed  very  much  time,  but 
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it  was  done  less  perfectly  and  much  more  laboriously  than  it  was  done 
after  a  Registrar  was  appointed.  In  the  early  days  much  of  the  Dean's 
work  was  done  by  the  President  and  later  some  of  it  gravitated  naturally 
to  the  Registrar  and  to  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  dwelling  houses.  Inevi- 
tably, however,  some  of  it  had  to  be  discharged  by  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  In  the  end  the  college  passed  through  an  evolution  which 
made  such  a  diffusion  of  work  impossible  without  both  waste  of  effort 
and  an  imperfect  result. 

Of  late  an  honored  Senior  Professor  has  discharged  some  of  the  duties 
of  the  Dean's  office,  and  an  efficient  Registrar  has  discharged  others; 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  an  educational  situation  in  which 
the  actual  work  of  a  Dean  could  be  more  important  and  a  division  of  the 
work  more  undesirable  than  it  has  come  to  be  in  this  college.  One  person 
charged  with  a  range  of  highly  important  duties  has  become  indispensable, 
unless  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  college  shall  be  left  undone. 

What  are  the  formal  duties  of  a  Dean?  Here  some  one  who  has  held 
the  position  could  speak  much  more  intelligently  than  the  present  writer. 
What  he  has  seen  a  Dean  do  has  been  chiefly  informing  students  as  to 
courses  which  are  open  to  them,  giving  friendly  advice  as  to  what  they 
should  select,  making  clear  the  requirements  for  advanced  degrees,  and 
presiding  at  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  such  degrees.  The 
writer  has  not  chanced  ever  to  see  discipline  exercised.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  besides  such  duties  as  are  already  mentioned,  the  Dean  of  a  college 
whose  students  live  largely  in  houses  on  the  campus  will  have  much  to 
do  in  the  allotting  of  rooms,  in  supervising  entertainments  and  exercis- 
ing social  control,  as  well  as  in  granting  excuses  for  technical  short- 
comings. 

This  is  doubtless  a  very  incomplete  list  of  the  specific  duties  which 
will  fall,  in  a  formal  way,  to  the  Dean;  but  one  thing  is  so  much  more 
important  than  any  one  of  them  that  all  the  duties  which  can  be  formu- 
lated in  a  technical  way  constitute  together  the  lesser  part  of  her  actual 
work.  The  greater  part  is  not  capable  of  such  a  delimitation.  It  is 
cultural  and  spiritual ;  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  things  and  should  make  the 
difference  between  giving  to  the  student  body  what  a  college  is  created 
for  and  not  giving  it.  Of  course,  a  Dean  alone  cannot  accomplish  all 
of  this,  for  the  work  of  every  teacher  has  its  higher  and  more  spiritual 
side ;  but  a  Dean  can  very  powerfully  reenforce  all  that  the  busy  teachers 
can  do.  It  has  been  said  that  a  good  Dean  can  make  all  the  difference 
between  formal  teaching  and  really  educating;  and  it  is  clear  that  she 
can,  at  least,  do  very  much  of  this.  She  can  help  in  an  essential  way  to 
convert  a  one-sided  education  into  a  more  complete  one;  she  can  supply 
much  of  that  element  in  the  complete  one  which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
important  and  she  can  do  this  while  not  weakening,  but  distinctly 
strengthening,  the  work  performed  by  the  teachers.     It  follows  that  the 
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personal  quality  of  the  Dean  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  Much 
of  what  she  has  to  do  will  be  done  unconsciously  and  naturally,  and  not 
by  the  exercise  of  any  rules  which  she  has  learned  in  her  preparatory 
training.  Schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  abound,  but  schools  for 
the  education  of  deans  have  never  been  established.  A  good  school  can 
furnish  much  that  a  dean  needs,  but  Nature  must  have  furnished  more 
if  the  result  is  a  promising  one. 

I  believe  it  was  Lowell  who  said,  "All  deacons  are  good,  but  there's 
odds  in  deacons";  and  if  you  contract  the  noun  to  one  syllable,  the  same 
assertion  can  doubtless  be  made.  Nevertheless  the  first  of  Lowell's 
assertions  has,  in  my  experience,  been  most  fully  illustrated.  Good  deans 
generally  abound,  whether  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  or  by  keen  per- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  appointing  powers ;  and  there  has  seemed  to  be 
a  very  small  percentage  of  failure  among  persons  who  fill  this  very  high 
and  responsible  office.  It  is,  however,  not  merely  a  pleasure  but  a  posi- 
tive inspiration  to  know  that,  in  this  respect,  the  outlook  of  Smith  College 
is  as  good  as  it  could  possibly  be.  I  leave  to  others  whatever  may  need  to 
be  said  as  to  the  accomplished  woman  whose  acceptance  of  the  Deanship 
of  Smith  College  is  among  the  large  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  have 
lately  come  to  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  Deanship,  as  in  many 
other  positions  on  the  faculty,  such  "odds"  as  may  exist  in  the  profession 
at  large  will  be  all  in  favor  of  the  one  who  represents  it  in  this  college 


HOW   OTHER  ALUMNAE   GIVE 

Grace  P.  Fuller 

With  the  greater  part  of  our  Million  Dollar  Endowment  Fund  yet 
to  be  pledged  and  with  the  great  majority  of  our  alumnae  not  yet  heard 
from  in  that  connection,  it  is  a  good  time  for  the  Smith  alumna  to  find 
out  what  the  alumnae  of  the  other  women's  colleges  are  doing  for  their 
colleges — what  they  have  given  in  the  past,  what  they  are  working  for 
now,  and  what  methods  of  raising  money  they  have  found  most  effectual. 
A  study  of  the  colleges  from  this  point  of  view  is  full  of  suggestions  for 
Smith  alumnae,  and  it  tells  a  tale  of  giving  that  shows  in  a  way  not  to  be 
questioned  how  well  the  colleges  have  succeeded  in  making  their  students 
value  the  ideals  for  which  the  colleges  have  stood.  But  such  a  study  will 
never  make  the  Smith  alumna  conceited. 

Of  course  we  can  remember  the  alumnae  gymnasium  and  the  chemis- 
try building,  the  hundred  thousand  dollar  fund  and  the  way  we  turned 
every  play,  dance,  and  game  into  money  for  its  sake.  We  remember  the 
students'  building,  which  has  been  ours  for  nine  years,  whereas  Mt. 
Holyoke  and  Wellesley  have  not  yet  completed  the  funds  for  theirs. 
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We  remember,  too,  the  library  fund,  and  we  know  that  individual  alumnae 
and  classes  have  given  large  sums  to  the  college. 

But  the  gifts  of  the  alumnae  of  Vassar  amount  to  between  $650,000 
and  $700,000,  and  they  have  3680  alumnae  to  our  4900.  Two  alumnae 
gave  the  chapel,  a  gift  of  at  least  $200,000;  another  gave  the  $20,000 
Swift  Memorial  Infirmary.  The  alumnae  have  given,  too,  the  New 
England  Building,  $50,000;  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  $30,000;  and 
Miss  Wood's  house  and  the  maids'  club  house,  which  represent  gifts  of 
$17,000  more.  They  have  given  scholarships  and  fellowships  amounting 
to  nearly  $50,000;  the  library  has  received  about  $20,000,  and  two  pro- 
fessorships of  $50,000  and  $75,000  have  been  founded.  In  1904  they 
gave  $175,000  for  the  educational  endowment  of  the  college  and  the  sum 
was  doubled  by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Last  June  the  Alumnae  Association 
gave  the  college  $50,000  for  endowment,  $1,000  for  each  year  since  the 
college  charter  was  granted. 

There  are  as  many  ways  of  raising  money  as  there  are  colleges  but  the 
Vassar  way  is  certainly  most  effectual;  the  methods  are  direct,  there  is 
no  dissipation  of  effort,  and  the  college  has  the  double  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving a  steady,  dependable  income  from  its  alumnae  as  a  whole,  and 
enthusiastic  special  gifts  from  individuals  and  classes.  There  is  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Endowment.  The  membership  of  this  committee  changes  little  from 
year  to  year  and  the  work  goes  on  unceasingly.  This  year,  the  $50,000 
for  educational  endowment  having  been  secured,  a  new  object  has  been 
chosen  which  is  known  as  Living  Endowment.  "The  essential  point 
about  this  plan  is,"  to  quote  from  the  circular,  "that  the  alumnae  con- 
tribute each  year  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  during  the  current 
year  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  and  this  sum  being  given  annually  is 
equivalent  in  its  results  to  a  much  larger  amount  given  as  a  permanent 
endowment.  That  is,  if  1000  alumnae  would  pledge  themselves  to  give 
$1.00  a  year,  we  would  then  give  to  the  college  $1000,  or  the  income  of 
$20,000  invested  at  5  per  cent."  This  plan  is  borrowed  directly  from 
the  plan  of  the  Oberlin  Living  Endowment  Union  which  was  formed  a 
number  of  years  ago,  but  in  principle  it  is  not  very  different  from 
the  alumni  fund  of  Yale,  which  accepts,  and  indeed  invites  gifts  to 
income  as  well  as  gifts  to  principal.  At  Vassar  they  are  trying  the  plan 
for  five  years  and  are  urging  the  alumnae  to  pledge  themselves  to 
give  a  certain  amount  regularly.  Like  other  women,  the  Vassar  alumnae 
do  not  show  great  eagerness  to  pledge  themselves  for  many  years  in 
advance,  but  after  less  than  one  winter's  work  more  than  $1000  has  been 
pledged. 

This  committee  in  its  work  for  permanent  educational  endowment 
and  for  living  endowment  sends  a  circular  to  each  alumna  every  fall,  and 
this  circular  is  followed  in  April  and  May  by  as  many  personal  letters  as 
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the  committee  has  time  to  write.  The  committee  sees  to  it  that  the  sub- 
ject of  endowment  is  presented  at  every  gathering  of  alumnae,  both  large 
and  small,  and  in  every  way  the  subject  is  kept  constantly  in  the  minds 
of  the  alumnae.  The  system  must  involve  a  very  great  amount  of  work 
for  the  committee  but  the  persistent  begging  is  well  worth  while  for  it 
has  brought  in  about  $15,000  a  year  for  the  last  five  years,  outside  of  the 
large  gifts  by  some  of  the  wealthy  alumnae.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  giving  is  by  classes.  Nearly  every  class  has  its  permanent 
gift  committee  which  works  on  from  one  reunion  to  the  next.  It  is  part 
of  the  work  of  the  central  endowment  committee  to  urge  the  classes  to 
give  their  reunion  gifts  to  the  permanent  endowment,  and  in  very 
many  cases  in  the  last  few  years  the  money  has  been  so  given;  though 
other  objects,  such  as  the  maids'  club  house,  have  received  a  number 
of  gifts. 

Thus  the  Vassar  alumna  is  appealed  to  every  year  by  her  class  and 
by  the  Alumnae  Association.  There  is  no  uncertainty  in  her  mind  as  to 
the  object  to  which  she  is  giving  her  money,  for  the  objects  are  set  forth 
intelligently  and  without  heat.  She  knows  that  the  appeals  will  come 
every  year  and  she  can  make  her  plans  accordingly.  No  amount  of  inertia 
will  avail  her  long  for  the  steadfast  committees  never  stop  their  work. 

The  Wellesley  alumnae  have  put  their  strongest  efforts  into  increasing 
the  college  endowment.  They  have  given  largely  to  the  general  endow- 
ment and  to  the  endowment  of  special  chairs.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  gifts  from  their  4000  alumnae  is  $250,000.  In  the  decade  from 
1890  to  1900  they  raised  a  large  part  of  a  fund  of  $110,000  primarily  to 
discharge  a  debt  but  by  that  to  secure  a  promised  endowment.  They 
contributed,  too,  to  the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  fund  of  $100,000  for  the 
endowment  of  the  presidency,  and  also  to  the  Shafer  Memorial  fund  of 
about  $30,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  mathematics.  Class 
gifts  too  are  usually  scholarships,  or  endowments  of  chairs,  or  else  they 
are  objects  of  use  and  beauty,  usually  recommended  and  designated  by 
the  college  authorities,  as  bronze  lamps  before  the  Library  (Class  of  1880) 
or  bronze  doors  of  the  Library  (Class  of  1886). 

For  twelve  years,  moreover,  Wellesley  alumnae  have  been  contribut- 
ing to  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  The  fund  began  in  1900  with  the 
resolve  of  the  alumnae  to  raise  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  endowment 
for  the  college.  For  five  years  this  was  known  as  the  Income  Fund  for 
they  began  immediately  to  contribute  the  income  on  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Between  1905  and  1907,  under  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
offer  to  build  the  college  a  library  if  additional  endowment  could  be  se- 
cured, they  began  raising  the  principal.  By  1907  the  library  was  secured 
and  the  sum  of  $28,000  credited  to  the  alumnae  fund  was  named  the 
Alumnae  General  Endowment  Fund.  In  that  year  the  definite  system  of 
class  giving  was  adopted,  choice  of  methods  being  left  with  the  classes 
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themselves.  Since  1907  all  the  classes  have  contributed  to  the  fund  and 
many  of  them  have  given  their  entire  reunion  gifts  to  it.  Within  the  last 
two  years  a  bequest  of  $87,761  from  a  relative  of  one  of  the  alumnae  has 
been  added  to  the  fund,  so  that  before  Commencement  191 1  it  stood  at 
more  than  $125,000.  Thus  the  $100,000  originally  aimed  at  has  been  se- 
cured and  more  too,  but  the  committee  is  not  relaxing  its  efforts.  As  was 
said  in  the  circular  sent  out  a  year  ago,  "The  college  needs  our  help  just 
as  much  as  ever,  in  the  eternal,  glorious  poverty  of  colleges."  The  Alum- 
nae Association  has  voted  that  all  classes  be  urged  to  devote  a  part  at 
least  of  every  reunion  gift  to  the  General  Endowment  Fund,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  fund  suggests  the  appointment  in  each  class  of  a  commit- 
tee to  have  charge  of  the  work  for  it. 

The  Wellesley  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  carry  with  it  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  individual  alumna  by  the  central  association,  but  it  con- 
centrates its  effort  on  swaying  the  classes  as  groups,  particularly  at 
reunion  times. 

Bryn  Mawr,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  highly  centralized  way  of  giving. 
From  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  it  would 
appear  that  class  gifts  are  entirely  subordinated  to  the  special  object  for 
which  the  Alumnae  Association  is  working — at  the  present  time  a  million 
dollar  endowment  fund — and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Bryn  Mawr  sys- 
tem has  produced  remarkable  results.  Bryn  Mawr  has  about  1300 
alumnae,  and  they  have  given  the  college  in  the  last  fifteen  years  no  less 
than  $460,000,  besides  the  legacy  of  $750,000  that  came  to  the  college 
last  fall  upon  the  sudden  death  of  a  member  of  the  class  of  1907.  The 
gifts  have  been  distributed  as  follows: — 

1898,  1 910     James  E.  Rhoads  Scholarship  fund  $10,000 

Students  Loan  fund  3>000 

1902-1908     New  Library  Building,  about  130,000 

1909  Endowment  fund  100,000 

1910  Endowment  fund  150,000 
1910               College  debt  64,900 

These  sums  are  raised  by  the  Central  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  This  central  committee  appoints  a  collector  in 
each  class  and  appeals  are  made  personally  by  her  and  her  associates. 
Her  appeals  are  supplemented  by  notices  sent  out  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee but  distributed  by  the  class  collector.  The  class  gifts  are  collected 
by  a  vigorous  campaign  each  year  on  the  part  of  the  collector  in  each  class 
appointed  by  the  Finance  Committee.  The  objects  for  which  the  col- 
lections are  made  are  suggested  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Executive  Board  and  decided  by  the  whole  Association  in  advance. 
The  Finance  Committee  works,  too,  through  local  committees  formed  by 
it,  an  active  alumna  being  asked  to  take  the  lead  in  her  locality.     Such 
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local  committees  often  secure  gifts  from  persons  outside  the  membership 
of  the  Association,  and  give  entertainments,  lectures,  and  so  forth,  to 
secure  funds. 

It  is  often  said  that  Bryn  Mawr's  totals  are  so  big  because  they  have 
a  large  proportion  of  wealthy  alumnae.  However  that  may  be,  they 
have  no  lack  of  small  contributions.  In  1902-1908  of  458  donors,  290 
gave  amounts  of  $25  or  less,  60  gave  $10,  and  44  gave  $5.  In  1908-1910 
of  1542  donors,  952  gave  $25  or  less,  130  gave  $10  or  less,  and  167  gave 
$5  or  less.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  cumulative  power  of  small 
contributions. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  alumna,  therefore,  is  appealed  to  by  but  one  source 
during  the  year,  unless  she  lives  near  one  of  the  local  committees.  All 
efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  big  objects,  and  little  or  nothing  is  left  to 
class  initiative;  but  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  class  gifts 
are  still  large  and  enthusiastic  and  do  not  apparently  suffer  in  any  way 
from  the  fact  that  the  memory  of  them  is  not  kept  bright  by  tablets  and 
carvings. 

If  it  were  true  that  only  through  rigorous  centralization  could  money 
be  raised  in  any  large  amounts  Mount  Holyoke  alumnae  ought  to  be  far 
down  on  the  list  of  givers,  for  their  system,  though  carefully  organized, 
is  as  little  centralized  as  any  can  well  be.  But  apparently  the  Mount 
Holyoke  alumna  does  not  care  to  how  many  things  she  is  asked  to  con- 
tribute in  the  year,  for  she  responds  enthusiastically  to  all  appeals  and 
works  hard  besides.  In  the  first  place,  entirely  independent  of  the  work 
for  special  objects  which  is  undertaken  by  the  Alumnae  Association, 
there  is  the  Income  Fund,  established  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
1902  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  raised  by  annual  payments  from  the  alumnae. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Association  reports  that  there  are  "only"  about 
fifteen  hundred  subscribers  whose  annual  contributions  range  from 
one  dollar  up.  This  may  seem  to  the  Mount  Holyoke  alumnae  a  small 
proportion  of  their  whole  alumnae  body  of  31 11,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  their  permanent  fund  has  half  as  many  contributors  as  the  Yale 
Alumni  fund,  whereas  Yale  has  at  least  five  times  as  many  living  alumni 
as  Mount  Holyoke.  This  fund  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  connected 
with  the  Alumnae  Association  or  the  college.  It  pays  the  salary  of  the 
alumnae  secretary  and  the  Mary  E.  Woolley  fellowship,  it  has  contrib- 
uted $1000  toward  the  Student- Alumnae  Building,  and  it  meets  other 
demands  of  the  Association.  Its  capital  last  June  was  about  $5000. 
The  committee  in  charge  has  a  representative  in  each  local  association 
whose  special  work  it  is  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Income  Fund. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  Income  Fund,  there  is  always  some  special 
object  for  which  the  alumnae  as  a  whole  are  working.  Besides  the  31 11 
alumnae  there  are  3464  former  students  who  did  not  receive  degrees 
but  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  zealous  workers.     The  first  great 
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undertaking  of  the  alumnae  was  the  raising  of  an  endowment  for  the 
president's  chair  in  1887  and  they  have  not  stopped  working  since  that 
time.  They  gave  much  money  for  endowment  in  1898,  a  large  part  of 
the  money  for  a  new  chapel  after  a  destructive  fire  in  1896,  and  about 
$15,000  toward  the  library  which  was  completed  in  1905.  The  New 
York  alumnae  alone  gave  $20,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  and 
its  furnishing.  Besides  these  money  gifts  the  alumnae  have  given 
furniture,  books,  casts,  and  other  visible  memorials.  Nine  years  ago 
they  began  collecting  money  for  a  student-alumnae  building.  This  fund 
now  amounts  to  $65,404  and  every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  complete 
the  $100,000  required  before  next  fall,  this  being  the  share  of  the  alumnae 
in  the  raising  of  $500,000  to  secure  a  promised  gift  from  the  General 
Education  Board. 

The  money  for  these  special  objects  is  secured  through  the  local 
associations  and  through  the  class  organizations,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  more  effective.  Class  gifts  may  or  may  not  be  devoted  to  the 
special  object  for  which  the  general  association  is  working.  They  are 
usually  pledged  at  reunions  and  redeemed  later.  The  objects  are  chosen 
on  consultation  with  the  college  authorities  but  the  final  decision  rests 
with  the  class. 

The  alumnae  of  Wells  College  number  about  450.  The  general  alum- 
nae association  usually  works  for  some  special  object  and  in  the  past 
the  alumnae  have  among  other  things  bought  Glen  Park,  the  home  of 
Henry  Wells,  and  built  the  college  gymnasium,  the  two  gifts  representing 
a  cost  of  $32,000;  they  are  now  working  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
English.  Furthermore,  each  graduate  of  the  college  agrees  to  raise 
$100  for  the  endowment  fund  by  her  own  efforts — this  in  addition  to 
any  other  funds  she  may  be  able  to  influence. 

At  Radcliffe  the  relation  of  the  alumna  in  her  giving  is  with  the  college 
itself.  The  alumnae  association  has  never  yet  attempted  to  raise  money 
except  for  a  scholarship  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  raising  money  for 
new  buildings,  and  so  forth,  the  college  has  appealed  to  the  individual 
alumnae.  The  classes  have  been  active  in  raising  money,  particularly 
in  the  last  few  years,  as  special  anniversaries  have  occurred.  Radcliffe 
is  now,  like  most  of  the  other  colleges,  trying  to  raise  an  endowment 
fund  and  the  alumnae  are  contributing  to  it  by  classes,  and  as  individuals 
where  there  is  no  special  class  committee.  The  Radcliffe  alumnae  num- 
ber 1 176. 

With  which  of  these  colleges  can  we  compare  Smith?  Not  with 
Wellesley,  surely,  though  it  has  an  alumnae  and  student  body  nearest 
in  size  to  our  own,  for  we  have  no  central  committee  working  to  coor- 
dinate our  class  gifts  and  turn  them  toward  a  general  fund.  Nor  yet 
with  Vassar,  for  not  only  have  we  no  indefatigable  standing  committee 
on  endowment,  but  our  class  gift  committees  are  special  committees 
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doing  most  of  their  work  in  the  few  months  before  reunion,  or  if  enthu- 
siastic class  officers  strive  to  build  up  gifts  by  steady  work  from  one  reun- 
ion to  the  next  they  meet  with  apathy  that  is  proof  against  all  their 
circulars.  Perhaps  this  year  we  are  a  little  like  Radcliffe,  for  the  appeals 
for  the  Million  Dollar  Endowment  came  to  us  as  individuals  from  the 
office  of  the  president.  The  Alumnae  Association  to  avoid  duplication 
has  not  yet  taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  and  the  efforts  sup- 
plementing the  president's  appeal  are  being  made  through  the  classes. 
In  our  ways  of  working  for  special  objects  we  are  usually  somewhat  like 
Mount  Holyoke,  for  the  Alumnae  Association  by  its  special  committee 
works  through  the  local  organizations  and  through  the  classes  too,  and 
our  classes  like  Mount  Holyoke's  may  or  may  not  turn  their  gifts  into 
the  general  fund.  But  we  are  not  like  Holyoke  in  having  an  income  fund 
to  which  half  the  alumnae  subscribe  each  year  no  matter  what  the  special 
appeals  may  be.  Certainly  our  ways  are  very  different  from  those  of 
Bryn  Mawr  with  her  Central  Finance  Committee  which  decides  in 
advance  to  what  object  the  classes  shall  give  their  money  and  insures 
their  adherence  by  appointing  a  collector  from  each  class.  It  would 
seem  that  the  class  collector  is  almost  the  strongest  point  in  the  Bryn 
Mawr  system,  for  this  answers  the  objection  to  extreme  centralization 
that  by  it  giving  becomes  mechanical  and,  with  the  personal  element 
lacking,  many  persons  who  might  give  are  lost  sight  of  and  results  fall  off. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ways  in  which  other  alumnae  give,  and 
of  the  relation  of  their  results  to  the  work  involved,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  time  has  come  when  Smith  alumnae  must  question  themselves  and 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are  making  the  most  of  their  stores  of  money 
and  enthusiasm.  Is  our  class  individualism  worth  while?  If  it  is,  as 
many  of  us  believe,  has  not  the  time  come  for  us  to  prove  its  worth  by 
making  class  fame  serve  only  the  biggest  needs  of  the  college?  If  a 
strong,  centralized  system  of  giving,  very  closely  connected  with  the 
college  administration,  is  more  worth  while,  has  not  the  time  come  for 
us  to  acknowledge  it  and  come  together  in  the  new  way? 


A  TRIOLET 

Edith  N.  Hill 

I  sat  down  to  write — 

But  I  heard  the  birds  sing. 

It's  now  late  at  night! 

I  sat  down  to  write — 

But  the  sunshine  was  bright, 

And  my  heart  said  'twas  spring. 

I  sat  down  to  write — 

But  I  heard  the  birds  sing. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


BILIBID 

Frances  Buffington  Bartter 

"I  saw  this  place  fifty-two  years  ago." 

The  remark  was  made  before  the  gates  of  Bilibid  Prison,  that  gath- 
ering place  for  all  convicted  law  breakers  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

There  may  have  been  little,  beyond  the  fact  that  on  the  topmost  tower 
the  Spanish  emblem  had  given  place  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  to  prepare 
the  speaker  for  the  transformation  that  had  taken  place  since  his  last 
visit.  From  what  we  know  of  Spain's  methods  with  her  wrong-doers 
we  would  not  choose  to  linger  before  a  picture  of  the  Bilibid  Prison  of 
fifty  years  ago.  That  picture  has  faded.  Even  the  Bilibid  of  fifteen 
years  ago  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  stands  a  penal  institution 
which  bears  constant  witness  to  America's  altruism  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  classified  under 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  to  those  who  have  more  than  a  tourist 
acquaintance  with  Bilibid  Prison  the  fitness  of  the  classification  is 
apparent.  Even  the  tourist,  however,  carries  away  from  Bilibid  a  pro- 
found impression  that  here  is  a  great  force  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
although  he  has  seen  but  fifteen  minutes'  worth  of  the  day's  order. 

He  comes  at  half  past  four  to  see  "  Retreat, "  and  after  passing  through 
many  gates  and  up  a  winding  staircase  to  that  narrow  stretch  of  wall 
which  divides  short-sentence  prisoners  from  those  of  longer  term,  and  also 
provides  a  path  straight  to  a  tower  in  the  very  center  of  the  prison,  he 
finds  himself  looking  down  upon  the  prison  world.  He  sees,  as  it  were, 
a  great  wheel,  of  which  this  central  tower  is  the  hub,  the  brigades  or 
dormitories — long  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete — forming  the  spokes, 
the  outer  circular  wall,  the  tire.  Then  the  questions  come  pouring  out 
upon  the  American  guard  for  there  is  always  an  American  guard  in  the 
central  tower.  He  controls  all  the  lighting  of  the  prison,  and  should 
necessity  call  for  weapons,  the  power  to  cover  this  little  world  with  dark- 
ness would  probably  avail  more  than  use  of  the  loaded  revolver  or  the 
three  rifles  near  at  hand. 

"There  is  the  office  building,"  he  tells  you.  "Along  the  walls,  are  the 
workshops,  the  laundry,  and  the  kitchen.  There  is  the  school,  the  court 
room,  and  that  splendid  building  at  the  rear  of  the  prison  enclosure  is 
the  prison  hospital.  In  the  twelve  watch  towers  on  the  outer  wall  six 
Americans  and  six  Filipinos  are  on  guard  day  and  night.     Up  there  in 
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that  high  tower  above  the  office  building  is  the  center  of  the  telephone 
system  connecting  all  departments  of  the  prison." 

This  is  about  all  the  visitor  learns  before  a  summons  from  the  central 
tower  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  prison  city  into  the  open  spaces  between 
the  dormitories.  The  prison  band  is  in  its  place  keeping  time  for  this 
army  of  men  which  tramps  briskly  into  the  formation  that  soon  makes 
living  spokes  in  the  wheel  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  long  columns 
between  the  dormitories  the  men  stand  at  attention,  until  the  signal 
brings  to  the  ground  with  one  clang  three  thousand  dinner  pans.  The 
band  strikes  up,  the  army  of  men  plunges  a  step  forward  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  the  physical  drill  begins.  It  is  a  remarkable  sight  to  those 
who  know  the  physical  sluggishness  of  orientals,  and  the  difficulty  which 
every  gymnastic  instructor  finds  in  making  even  the  smallest  class 
move  as  a  unit.  Here  are  three  thousand  men  responding  to  one  com- 
mand; and  at  the  close  of  the  drill  three  thousand  men  standing  with 
bared  heads,  their  hats  held  over  their  hearts,  salute  the  flag  which — as 
the  band  plays  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" — slowly  comes  down  the 
staff  above  the  telephone  tower.  You  must  be  the  visitor  if  you  would 
catch  anything  of  the  stirring  impression  this  scene  produces.  It  cannot 
be  described.  It  is  your  flag  which  three  thousand  wayward  adopted 
children  are  saluting,  and  a  strong  sense  of  American  responsibility  and 
of  the  bigness  of  the  task  sweeps  over  you. 

The  strain  is  broken  now  as  the  columns  break  into  "by  twos"  for- 
mation, and  the  lines  march  to  lighter  music  past  the  steaming  kettles 
over  which  the  cooks  preside.  Three  thousand  dinner  pans  are  filled, 
three  thousand  men  return  to  their  dwellings  in  seven  minutes'  time. 

The  group  of  tourists  descends  from  the  central  tower,  but  you  are 
not  satisfied.  "What  happens  next?  It  is  only  five  o'clock."  You 
are  told  that  from  now  until  nine  men  who  are  not  required  to  attend 
night  school  may  consider  their  time  their  own.  American  prisoners 
devote  much  of  this  time  to  reading,  and  requests  from  the  library  cover 
a  range  of  subject  matter  from  treatises  on  electricity  to  Kipling's  ballads. 

"But,"  you  say,  "It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  completeness  of 
this  little  city, — its  executive  offices,  its  court,  its  school,  its  hospital, 
its  church  services,  its  work  shops,  and  its  salesrooms.  The  poorest  city 
may  have  all  these  and  more.  It  is  the  character  of  such  institutions  that 
sets  a  high  or  a  low  standard  of  efficiency.  Are  the  schools  good  schools, 
— the  courts  really  courts  of  justice?  Are  the  hospitals  sanitary? 
Do  the  church  services  meet  men's  moral  and  spiritual  needs?  Are  the 
conditions  of  labor  to  be  commended  ?  Of  course  one  can  see  for  himself 
the  work  for  sale.  Both  tourists  and  residents  turn  to  Bilibid  for  excel- 
lence in  workmanship,  but  we  want  to  know  how  the  work  is  done. 
The  outward  show  is  excellent.  How  about  the  inner  workings?  What 
kind  of  treatment  do  these  inhabitants  receive?     Are  their  dormitories 
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suitable?  Does  the  system  reform  or  harden  them?  Are  their  executives 
wise  executives?  " 

There  you  have  struck  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  To  have 
confidence  in  the  system  you  need  but  to  know  Mr.  M.  L.  Stewart,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  of  insight  and  "far- 
sight," a  man  who  knows  men.  Those  who  have  come  out  of  prison  will 
tell  you  that  both  he  and  his  first  assistant,  Mr.  Dorrington — who  so 
ably  directs  the  industrial  department — are  men  who  know  how  to  "turn 
a  man  down"  in  such  a  way  that  he  feels  he  has  been  shown  a  favor. 
They  are  felt  to  be  friends  as  well  as  disciplinarians,  which  accounts  for 
the  spirit  that  pervades  the  prison,  making  men  fit  cheerfully  into  a  sys- 
tem which  works  for  the  best  development  of  its  factors  and  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  community.  Many  of  the  lesser  officials  have  caught 
something  of  the  spirit  of  their  superiors.  An  American  who  had  been 
pardoned  was  taken  to  a  moving  picture  show  the  night  he  was  discharged. 
There  he  met  one  of  the  guards  who,  dropping  the  official  attitude,  shook 
hands  with  him,  wished  him  "good  luck,"  and  gave  him  good  advice  as 
to  "steering  clear"  of  certain  pitfalls. 

When  men  are  placed  in  the  prison's  care  they  are  treated  as  individ- 
uals. Each  man  is  searched,  bathed  in  disinfectants,  and  given  a  uniform. 
He  is  measured  for  purposes  of  identification,  assigned  to  his  quarters, 
and  then  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  medical  department.  His  quarantine 
lasts  a  week,  and  then  he  comes  out  for  physical  training  and  drill. 
These  awkward  squads  seen  elsewhere,  might  impress  one  as  humorous. 
Here  it  is  different.  The  situation  is  symbolic.  A  man's  inability  to 
keep  step  with  his  fellows,  his  failure  to  respond  to  simple  dictates, — 
perhaps,  too,  that  very  ignorance  of  right  and  left — these  things  have 
brought  him  here,  and  we  do  not  smile  as  we  watch  him  perspire  over 
those  first  steps  in  a  great  lesson. 

If,  up  to  this  time,  a  prisoner  feels  that  he  is  only  part  of  a  great  ma- 
chine now  comes  his  opportunity  to  give  his  individuality  expression  and 
to  prove  his  worth.  If  he  is  very  young  he  is  put  in  school,  where  native 
teachers — prisoners — under  an  American  teacher — likewise  a  prisoner — 
teach  him  not  only  the  three  R's  but  the  things  that  belong  to  the  making 
of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  If  he  is  more  mature  he  is  given  work,  but  not 
by  any  arbitrary  rule.  He  himself  may  choose  his  trade, — select  his  own 
department  of  instruction,  as  it  were,— and  from  that  time  on,  so  far  as 
his  work  is  concerned  he  is  like  any  apprentice  in  the  outside  world.  He 
may  become  a  carpenter,  a  cabinet  maker,  a  painter,  a  stone  mason,  a 
mechanic,  a  blacksmith,  a  silversmith,  a  barber,  a  tailor,  a  laundryman, 
or  a  cook  and  the  list  of  opportunities  is  not  complete.  You  have  seen 
the  remarkable  results  of  industry  and  skill  in  the  products  of  the  carriage 
shop,  the  machine  shop,  and  the  furniture  department.  Better,  however, 
than  the  workmanship  itself  is  that  which  lies  behind  the  work  and  con- 
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tributes  to  its  success.  This  is  the  attitude  of  men  working,  not  like 
drudges,  but  like  students  in  a  great  trade  school.  It  is  little  wonder  to 
us  who  live  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  that  a  man  may  go  back  to  his 
home  after  his  term  in  prison  and  be  looked  up  to  by  his  fellows  by  reason 
of  his  attainment  in  skill — and  character — while  in  prison.  I  have  actu- 
ally heard  a  family  declare  that  it  preferred,  when  possible,  to  employ 
as  house-servants  men  who  had  been  in  prison. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  various  trades  have  been  wise  enough  to  confine 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  to  hand  work,  thus  making  men  inde- 
pendent of  machinery,  which,  in  their  distant  homes,  they  must  later  do 
without.     So  much  for  work. 

The  prison  authorities  have  no  desire  to  "make  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
Although  he  must  work  from  half- past  six  to  half-past  eleven,  after  his 
dinner  he  is  allowed  the  tropical  necessity  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
siesta.  He  works  again  from  two  to  half  past  four,  but  play  has  its  place 
and  emphasis.  On  certain  days  at  certain  hours  the  space  between  the 
brigades  rings  with  the  shouts  of  baseball  terms  in  English  and  Tagalog. 
At  Christmas  time,  a  year  ago,  while  crossing  the  prison  grounds,  I 
noticed  that  red  blankets  hung  in  all  the  windows  of  one  dormitory  and 
asked  the  reason.  The  building  had  been  set  apart  for  a  moving  picture 
show  during  the  holidays.  That  same  day  I  attended  a  party  given 
by  the  nurses  at  the  prison  hospital  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
women  convicts.  The  hospital  roof  had  been  cleared  of  its  beds  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  these  women,  whose  own  quarters  are  cramped  and  very 
dreary,  enjoyed  to  the  full  their  first  dance,  and  later  a  treat  hidden  away 
in  Miss  Little's  office. 

Such  moments  of  relaxation — of  recreation — may  seem  to  you  out 
of  place  in  a  disciplinary  system.  "Men  go  to  prison  to  be  punished," 
some  say.  At  Bilibid  the  authorities  assume  that  a  man  deprived  of  his 
liberty  has  received  his  full  measure  of  punishment,  and  that  to  crush  his 
spirit  more  would  be  to  cripple  him  rather  than  to  cure  him  of  his  moral 
illness.  Such  a  program  as  exists  in  Bilibid  Prison  would  seem  to  be 
justified  by  what  the  books  will  show.  All  men  on  entering  prison  go  to 
the  third  grade.  After  six  months'  time,  a  man  who  has  a  standing  of 
80  per  cent,  or  over  goes  into  the  second  grade.  After  another  six  months 
a  man  having  90  per  cent,  is  promoted  to  the  first  grade.  When  the 
American  authorities  first  introduced  this  sytem,  80  per  cent,  of  the  pris- 
oners were  in  the  lowest  grade.  Today  over  90  per  cent,  are  in  the  high- 
est grade,  and  a  very  large  majority  have  a  standing  of  100  per  cent,  in 
conduct.  This  rating  is  based  upon  the  most  rigid  system  of  supervision, 
and  every  night  each  prisoner's  record  for  the  day  is  entered  in  the  prison 
books. 

Of  course  there  are  misfits  in  every  system.  There  are  men  so  de- 
praved that  no  system  will  lift  them  from  their  degradation.     It  would 
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be  a  sorry  day  for  progress  if  prison  authorities  were  to  assume  that  all 
offenders  belong  to  this  class.  Suppose  a  man  in  Bilibid  violates  rules. 
His  case  goes  to  the  prison  court,  where  the  second  assistant  director 
presides.  The  accused  man  is  given  full  opportunity  to  defend  himself. 
When  the  court  suggests  punishment,  the  director  does  not  take  action 
in  the  matter  until  the  prison  doctor  has  first  been  consulted  and  has 
given  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not,  from  his  professional  point  of 
view,  the  punishment  should  be  given.  Punishments  vary  with  the 
offence  of  course.  Bilibid  has  its  few  close  confinement  cells,  cells  that 
seem  the  darker  because  of  the  light  dormitories  where  all  but  the  incor- 
rigible live. 

These  "brigades"  are  long  airy  buildings,  like  soldiers'  barracks,  with 
two  tiers  of  iron-framed  beds.  They  are  kept  as  scrupulously  clean  as 
every  other  spot  in  this  large  enclosure,  and  that  is  saying  much.  For 
the  high  water  mark  of  cleanliness  you  must  see  the  hospital.  Even  its 
cement  floors  shine.  About  three  hundred  patients  are  within  its  walls 
or  on  its  roof,  where  there  is  a  huge  open  ward  for  tubercular  patients. 
The  lower  wards  are  almost  as  open  however,  for  high,  wide  windows 
admit  air  from  three  sides.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  prison  does  a 
man  or  a  woman  receive  more  that  contributes  to  real  growth.  One 
learns  something  of  real  sympathy  and  service  in  living  side  by  side  with 
suffering  fellow  prisoners,  and  under  those  best  qualified  to  teach  such 
things,  one  learns  how  to  minister  to  those  in  physical  need.  Miss  Little, 
the  head  nurse,  a  woman  of  broad  sympathy,  common  sense,  and  what 
is  almost  as  valuable,  a  sense  of  humor,  is  regarded  by  the  women  pris- 
oners with  the  reverence  they  would  give  their  patron  saint. 

As  regards  the  spiritual  ministrations, — on  Sunday  mornings  Father 
Finegan,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  celebrates  mass  at  an  early  hour, 
returning  later  in  the  day  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  wish  it.  At  all 
times  he  is  in  readiness  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  ask  for  his  help. 
On  Sundays,  too,  there  is  another  service  conducted  by  a  clergyman  of 
Bishop  Brent's  staff  for  those  "white"  prisoners  who  find  themselves 
within  Bilibid 's  walls.  That  men  attend  this  service  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, at  the  hottest  time  of  day,  is  witness  to  their  desire  to  gain  what  - 
inspiration  they  may  for  the  difficult  task  of  reformation  and  preparation 
for  their  return  to  the  outside  world. 

"Preparation  for  the  outside  world"  rather  than  punishment  is  what 
receives  emphasis  within  this  prison.  From  the  time  the  rising  call  is 
sounded  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning  to  the  day's  close  at  nine,  it  is 
very  evident  that  in  Bilibid  Prison  there  is  no  patience  with  the  theory 
that  a  prison  should  not  be  a  reformatory.  "But,"  perhaps  you  say, 
"how  about  long  sentence  men?  Their  prospect  of  return  to  the  outside 
world  is  so  remote  that  it  must  hold  for  them  very  little  meaning."  For 
them  there  is  another  prospect. 
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Those  whose  records  for  a  certain  length  of  time  (I  think  two  years) 
are  such  that  they  deserve  promotion  move  on  to  Iwahig,  the  Penal 
Colony  on  the  island  of  Palawan.  There  they  are  no  longer  classified  as 
convicts  but  as  colonists.  More  than  a  thousand  of  these  men  are  now 
living  at  the  colony — a  clearing  made  in  the  forest — entirely  without 
guard,  except  for  some  thirty  of  the  colonists  themselves,  who  are  trained 
as  police  and  carry  arms.  The  only  prison  in  the  colony  is  one  of  barbed 
wire  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  the  colonists  are  practically  on  parole. 

After  another  period  of  probation  these  men  are  permitted  to  have 
their  families  sent  to  them,  and  are  allowed  to  build  themselves  homes  and 
cultivate  a  patch  of  land.  Many  men  whose  sentences  have  expired  are 
content  to  live  on  at  the  colony,  subject  to  the  colony  laws  and  discipline, 
but  free  to  leave  it  when  they  please.  Numbers  of  the  men  have  sub- 
stantial credit  balances  on  the  colony  books,  and  the  entire  colony  bids 
fair  to  become  not  only  self-supporting,  but  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
commissary  department  of  Bilibid  Prison.  To  Mr.  C.  H.  Lamb,  the 
efficient  superintendent  of  the  colony,  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  largely 
due. 

To  convicted  Filipinos,  Bilibid  is  more  school  than  prison.  They 
have  little  or  no  sense  of  disgrace.  Their  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  make  them  place  the  proper  estimate  upon  crime 
itself.  There  are  very  few  " clever  criminals"  among  Filipinos.  There 
are  a  great  many  ignorant  ones.  One  of  the  most  "respectable"  Filipino 
women  I  know  was  about  to  sell  some  land.  She  was  required  to  make  a 
statement  that  the  property  was  her  own  and  had  not  been  her  husband's. 
She  calmly  swore  that  she  had  possessed  the  land  since  long  before  her 
marriage,  though  in  reality  she  had  acquired  it  after  her  husband's 
death.  When  someone  who  knew  the  facts  remonstrated,  she  did  not 
see  what  difference  her  statement  made.  It  was  true  that  the  property 
had  not  belonged  to  her  husband.  A  young  girl  in  prison  spoke  lightly 
to  me  of  her  own  offence,  with  apparently  no  sense  of  shame. 

With  the  few  American  prisoners  in  Bilibid  it  is  different.  To  them 
the  disgrace  of  imprisonment  is  the  keener  since  they  are  mingled  here 
with  prisoners  of  another  race  and  color.  To  be  sure  they  are  given 
separate  quarters,  and  called  upon  to  be  leaders  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  prison  community.  These  men  cannot  plead  ignorance, 
but  it  is  unjust  to  assume  that  they  are  all  wilful  offenders.  Many  of 
them  are  men  who  never  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  offences 
in  their  protected  home  communities.  Cut  off  from  normal  restraints, 
hidden  weaknesses  revealed  themselves.  Few  of  us,  probably,  realize 
how  much  we  owe  to  our  environment. 

For  these  men  the  real  test  comes  on  their  release  from  prison.  We 
are  in  touch  with  many  of  them.  All  over  the  world  they  have  gone, — 
to  start  anew, — and  their  records,  in  the  main,  are  worthy  of  the  system 
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that  helped  to  educate  them.  Their  continued  interest  in  those  left 
within  the  prison  is  creditable.  One  man,  some  time  after  his  release, 
wrote  to  enquire  about  his  "college  chums."  Another  sent  a  sum  of 
money  to  provide  them  with  cigars  and  cigarettes  at  Christmastide. 
As  I  write  this  article  a  package  comes  from  Northern  China  where  an 
ex-prisoner  friend  is  doing  successful  work.  Within  a  few  days  a  letter 
has  come  from  an  ex-prisoner's  wife  in  Australia,  a  woman  who  with  rare 
and  well-placed  faith  kept  her  betrothal  vows  when  the  man's  release  made 
marriage  possible.  Another  letter  comes  from  South  America,  where 
still  another  of  these  men  continues  to  make  good.  Much  depends  upon 
the  attitude  the  outside  world  takes  towards  released  offenders.  Never 
has  the  good  faith  of  the  directors  of  Bilibid  Prison  been  better  shown  than 
on  the  two  occasions  when  they  rewarded  efficient  service  and  declared 
confidence  by  offering  responsible  positions  in  the  prison  system  to  two 
men  just  released,  who  had  for  many  years  performed  similar  duties  as 
prisoners. 

The  fact  that  they  have  been  in  prison  looms  large  as  these  men  step 
forth  into  the  light.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  little  children  restore 
men  to  their  places  as  factors  in  the  outside  world.  "My  poor  doll's 
head  has  come  off,"  said  Sista,  a  little  girl  in  our  settlement  orphanage. 

"  Do  you  see  that  man  over  on  Mr. 's  veranda?     Ask  him  if  he  knows 

how  to  make  dolls'  heads  stay  on."  (I  knew  him  to  be  a  good  stone  mason, 
who  was  proud  of  having  helped  to  put  up  five  of  Bilibid 's  buildings!) 
The  little  girl  ran  off  confidently  to  one  of  whose  past  she  was  ignorant, 
and  begged  his  help.  The  doll  was  skilfully  mended,  and  the  man's 
tongue  was  unloosed.  He  had  a  little  girl  at  home,  and  soon  he  was  off 
to  spend  what  he  could  ill  afford  from  the  small  amount  in  his  pocket,  to 
buy  candy  for  the  child  who  had  brought  him  back  to  normal  relations. 
Another  ex-prisoner  was  called  in  to  be  a  judge  in  a  physical  training 
exhibition  in  the  same  orphanage,  and  with  a  class  of  animated  children 
looking  to  him  for  the  decision  that  meant  much  to  them  this  man  found 
his  bearings.  Another  prisoner  answered  the  appeal  of  a  little  girl  to 
mend  her  broken  knitting  needles,  and  her  look  of  appreciation  did  more 
than  she  knew.  One  wishes  that  "grown  ups"  would  meet  those  who 
must  start  anew  with  similar  trust  and  faith.  Another  ex-prisoner  ful- 
filled a  responsibility  in  a  commercial  firm  for  many  months.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  a  frank  statement  of  his  past  offences  and  their 
consequences  would  make  him  feel  more  honorable.  He  told  his  employers 
of  his  imprisonment  and  was  discharged  on  the  spot. 

No  prison  system  can  ever  make  men  really  fit  into  the  social  system 
until  society  at  large  is  willing  to  carry  on  the  work  of  such  prisons  as 
Bilibid  by  regarding  its  relation  to  ex-convicts  as  opportunities  rather 
than  as  risks.  When  it  does  so  view  them,  no  man  need  say,  "On  the  day 
of  my  release  I  shall  be  merely  passing  from  one  prison  into  another"; 
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and  when  all  prisons  come  up  to  the  high  standard  that  characterizes 
Bilibid  Prison,  then,  and  only  then,  may  prisoners  in  general  look  at  their 
time  of  discipline  with  that  brilliant  man  of  letters,  who,  after  salutary 
years  in  prison,  could  say,  "What  a  beginning!  What  a  wonderful  begin- 
ning!" 
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TEACHING  MUSIC  TO  THE   BLIND 

Ruth  Leonard 

Because  the  education  of  the  blind  is  quite  apart  from  ordinary  teach- 
ing and  unique  in  itself,  I  trust  that  the  following  account  of  my  work  as 
a  teacher  of  music  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  Let  me  in  the  first  place  disabuse  you  of  a  commonly 
prevalent  idea  that  work  among  the  blind  must  necessarily  be  sad  and 
amidst  eternal  gloom.  Quite  the  opposite  is  in  fact  the  case.  After  the 
first  few  days,  during  which  one's  natural  pity  and  compassion  are 
actively  aroused,  the  constant  association  with  the  blind,  while  not  ren- 
dering one  callous  to  their  pitiful  state,  tends  rather  to  bring  in  bolder 
relief  their  efficiency  and  ability  in  helping  themselves  and  to  make  more 
prominent  what  they  have  overcome  rather  than  what  has  overcome 
them.  Thus  admiration  and  wonder  succeed  compassion,  or  let  us  say 
force  compassion  into  the  background. 

Then  the  great  and  important  fact  is  that  the  tendency  of  child  nature 
is  toward  joyousness  rather  than  gloom,  and  this  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  among  blind  children.  They  are  just  as  mischievous, 
romping,  and  playful  within  their  physical  limitations  as  children  with 
sight.  If  I  tell  you  that  the  halls  of  the  New  York  Institute  resound 
with  laughter  and  frolic  at  all  waking  hours,  you  will  readily  disabuse 
yourself  of  the  notion  that  blind  children,  save  for  their  limitations  of 
sight,  are  not  quite  conventionally  naughty,  conventionally  good,  con- 
ventionally stupid,  conventionally  talented. 

My  particular  work  among  the  blind  has  been  the  teaching  of  music 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
New  York  may  have  noticed,  while  passing  on  the  Ninth  Avenue  Ele- 
vated at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Avenue,  an 
austere,  convent-like  building,  four  stories  in  height,  of  a  dark  stone, 
set  well  back  in  a  great  yard  and  extending  in  its  front  elevation  from 
Thirty-Fourth  to  Thirty- Third  Streets.  This  fairly  forboding  building 
houses  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a  corporation  which  receives 
per  capita  allowances  from  the  City  and  State  to  supplement  its  own 
funds  for  the  education  of  blind  children. 

The  Institute  offers  a  very  complete  course  in  music  in  all  its  branches, 
equalling  in  range  and  completeness  that  offered  at  any  American  college. 
The  time  required,  however,  in  which  to  complete  the  course,  is  neces- 
sarily much  longer  than  is  required  by  seeing  persons  for  the  same  work, 
for  the  knowledge  of  musical  notation  must  first  be  mastered  by  the  blind 
child  before  much  instruction  in  music  itself  can  be  given.  Then  in 
addition  to  the  hardship  the  seeing  child  has  in  mastering  the  mysteries 
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of  musical  notation  the  blind  child  has  to  learn  it  in  a  system  more  com- 
plex and  difficult. 

The  system  used  in  this  school  is  the  New  York  Point  and  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Wait,  Principal  Emeritus  of  this  School,  a  pioneer  in  blind 
education.  His  system  has  obtained  unqualified  recognition  as  the  most 
practical  and  facile  method  yet  devised  for  blind  notation.  While  it 
has  been  looked  upon  by  conservatives  in  certain  quarters  with  suspicion, 
it  has  made  its  way  now  to  almost  general  acceptance  among  progressive 
and  modern  educators  of  the  blind. 

When  I  came  to  the  Institute  I  knew  nothing  of  the  New  York  Point 
System,  and  the  maxim  "Docendo  discimus"  was  never  better  illustrated 
than  in  my  own  case.  This  sytem  has  its  greatest  superiority  over  the 
other  systems  for  the  blind  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  been 
successfully  adapted  to  musical  notation.  The  music  signs  are  a 
complete  set  by  themselves  and  distinct  and  different  from  the  blind 
alphabet,  the  only  exception  being  the  use  of  the  nine  numerals  which 
occur  in  both  sets.  The  basis  of  the  system  is  a  square  form  of  raised 
points  thus  ::  When  each  of  these  stands  in  its  juxtaposition  to  another, 
the  points  numbered  thus:  24,  you  have  the  musical  sign  in  the  system 
which  stands  for  the  numeral  one  and  also  the  pitch  sign  C.  By 
omitting  certain  points,  we  form  all  nine  numerals,  each  having  a 
corresponding  pitch  sign,  for  example,  numeral  one — C;  2 — D;  3 — E, 
etc.  Then  by  writing  the  numeral  one  twice,  thus  making  a  sign  eight 
points  long,  we  make  a  sign  which  means  C,  a  whole  note. 

The  foregoing  will  but  inadequately  explain  the  details  of  the  system 
but  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which  we  teach  the  reading  of 
the  music. 

Most  of  my  pupils  have  already  learned  to  read  Point,  that  is,  in  refer- 
ence to  ordinary  reading,  but  not  the  system  of  musical  notation. 

I  have  in  addition  to  Point  Print  Work,  piano  pupils  and  some  chorus 
work.  The  Point  Print  Class  consists  of  eight  little  blind  girls  who  must 
be  taught  to  read  the  system  of  musical  notation  within  the  scholastic 
year.  They  also  are  taught  practical  work  in  piano  at  the  same  time 
they  are  receiving  instruction  in  Point  Print.  We  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  learning  simple  music  and  interpretation  of  the  many 
abbreviations  and  rules  that  are  necessary  in  music. 

Besides  the  mere  notation  of  the  notes  themselves  and  their  valuation 
there  are  the  signs  for  octaves  which  must  be  designated  in  writing  music 
for  the  blind,  together  with  various  rules  governing  the  same.  Because 
the  saving  of  space  is  the  one  great  object  in  view  in  preparing  printed 
matter  of  any  kind  for  the  blind — their  books  are  very  bulky  and  heavy 
at  best — there  are  repeat  signs  to  use  where  certain  passages  are  to 
be  repeated.  Each  tiny  expression  mark,  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
each  slur,  each  accent  must  be  designated  by  some  distinct  sign,  and  all 
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these  must  perforce  be  mastered  by  the  pupil  before  he  can  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  reading  of  the  music. 

In  the  early  stages  of  instruction  the  pupil  is  taught  the  system  by 
means  of  oral  instruction  and  later  to  recognize  the  signs  by  touch. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupil  is  taught  slate  writing.  This 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  slate  and  paper  which  latter  when  impressed 
by  a  steel  dull  pointed  stylus  produces  the  raised  points  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  system.  By  this  device  the  pupils  themselves  may  write 
the  point  print  signs.  Finally,  and  as  a  last  boon,  comes  the  kleidograph, 
an  ingenious  instrument  in  appearance  somewhat  like  a  typewriter,  which 
produces  the  signs  made  accurately  and  more  speedily  than  by  slate 
writing.  Because,  however,  of  the  comparative  cheapness  and  therefore 
general  availability  of  the  slate,  its  use  rather  than  that  of  the  more  expen- 
sive kleidograph  is  encouraged,  this  latter  being  beyond  the  means  of 
most  of  our  pupils. 

The  beginners  in  pianoforte  are  divided  into  groups  of  two  and  are 
in  charge  of  some  older  advanced  pupil  who  in  turn  is  supervised  by  a 
teacher.  This  arrangement  serves  to  lessen  the  drudgery  of  the  teachers 
and  especially  to  enable  the  older  girls  to  have  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing. The  older  girl  is  known  as  the  tutor  and  the  beginners  as  tutor's 
pupils  in  contrast  to  teacher's  pupils.  Pupils  are  obliged  to  have 
studied  one  year  under  a  tutor  and  to  be  able  to  read  their  own  music 
before  they  may  become  a  teacher's  pupil.  The  beginners  practise  a 
half  hour  daily  assisted  by  the  tutors.  As  soon  as  they  are  suffic- 
iently advanced  in  Point  Print  they  attempt  reading  their  simple  music 
themselves. 

Teacher's  pupils  have  two  half  hour  lessons  a  week  and  one  hour  a 
day  practise  besides.  I  have  eight  pupils  a  week,  who  vary  in  the  grade 
of  their  work  and  in  ability.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  never-ceasing 
care  and  thoroughness  of  the  teachers,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  results 
from  the  pupils.  I  have  never  known  exactness  and  precision  to  be  more 
greatly  emphasized,  but  this  not  at  the  expense  of  the  individuality  of 
expression  and  interpretation  of  the  teacher. 

The  statement  is  often  made  to  me  by  persons  inexperienced  in  the 
work  to  the  effect  that  the  blind  are  much  more  musical  than  seeing  per- 
sons. This  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggerated  idea.  They  are  absolutely 
like  seeing  people  in  their  general  ability,  which  however  is  subject  to 
the  obvious  limitations  imposed  by  blindness.  But  in  music  they  present 
the  same  differences  of  ability  one  sees  in  persons  with  sight — some  are 
particularly  talented,  but  not  because  they  are  blind  but  by  reason  of 
their  inherent  musical  tendencies.  Then  another  illusion  seeing  people 
seem  to  have  about  blind  children,  is  that  they  behave  so  much 
better  than  ordinary  children.  One  day  among  them,  noting  their  naugh- 
tiness  and    natural   mischievousness,   would  dispel    any    such    illusion. 
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They  are  quite  like  ordinary  children  and  demand  every  bit  as  much  dis- 
cipline, often  more  as  I  have  found. 

The  plan  is  for  one  teacher  to  keep  her  class  in  Point  Print  right 
through  the  various  courses,  harmonic  notation,  junior  harmony,  senior 
harmony,  counterpoint,  etc.  In  that  way  a  teacher  becomes  equally 
proficient  in  all  subjects  and  the  pupils  of  a  class,  under  the  management 
of  a  teacher  whose  methods  are  familiar  to  them,  lose  no  time  in  adjusting 
themselves  as  they  pass  from  course  to  course. 

The  chorus  class  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  music 
department.  Eligibility  to  this  depends  upon  a  moderate  ability  to  sing 
and  the  class  is  made  up  of  both  boys  and  girls.  The  work  is  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  with  the  added 
assistance  of  the  music  teachers.  In  taking  up  a  new  chorus,  the 
sopranos  and  altos,  tenors  and  basses  meet  separately  and  are  taught 
their  parts  carefully,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  sing  the  chorus  in 
all  its  parts.  I  cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  about  the  work  the  school  does 
in  this  department.  The  music  chosen  is  simple,  in  that  it  is  particularly 
adapted  for  uncultivated  voices,  but  it  is  of  surprising  difficulty  in  com- 
parison to  the  corresponding  chorus  work  done  in  most  school  bodies. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  pupils  learn  their  notes  and  the  precision 
of  dynamics  is  remarkable  and  the  effects  achieved  delightful  in  their 
sincerity  and  earnestness. 

At  present  we  are  arranging  for  the  annual  spring  exhibition  which  in 
a  way  corresponds  in  its  public  importance  to  the  usual  June  graduation. 
It  is  a  general  demonstration  of  everything  that  is  done  in  the  school. 
Each  department  has  its  part  to  perform  and  the  programme  is  one  of 
varied  interest  and  astonishment  to  the  audience.  There  are  usually 
several  organ  and  piano  numbers,  chorus  numbers,  gymnastic  drills, 
numbers  by  the  literary  department  including  English,  geography, 
typewriting,  kleidographing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  manual  training,  sew- 
ing, and  in  fact  everything  that  comes  under  the  category  of  education. 
This  is  my  first  exhibition  and  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  pre- 
paring my  pupil  to  play  a  Bache  Bourree  in  G  Minor  on  the  piano. 
The  whole  school  is  astir  with  this  much  anticipated  festivity  and  those 
who  are  honored  with  a  part  assume  an  amusing  importance  as  they  go 
about  their  duties. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


"Oh  dear,"  sighed 
THE  MORRIS     the     Morris      Chair 
CHAIR  SPEAKS  when  it  had  listened 
UP  to  the  entire  conver- 

sation of  the  Couch, 
"you  always  did  have  such  an  appallingly 
clever  way  of  putting  things,  you  don't 
leave  anything  for  the  other  fellow  to  say." 
Yes,  of  course  the  Couch  paused  to  hear 
the  answer,  but  then  the  Quarterly  edi- 
tors have  insisted  that  it  should  be  a  three 
months'  pause!  Besides  when  the  Couch 
does  all  the  talking  at  once  she  covers  so 
much  ground  that  poor  Morris  Chair  sinks 
back  and  begins  to  wonder  if  she  doesn't 
agree  with  it  all.  But  no,  gathering  cour- 
age during  this  pause,  the  Morris  Chair  has 
decided  that  there  are  a  few  points  on 
which  she  would  decidedly  like  to  differ. 
Perhaps  the  Couch  didn't  mean  all  that 
she  said  in  exactly  the  way  the  Morris 
Chair  would  like  to  take  it  up,  but  she 
won't  mind  being  the  excuse  for  a  few 
remarks  which  seem,  judging  from  certain 
conversations  of  late,  to  be  rather  perti- 
nent. Even  this  Sunday  evening,  though, 
some  of  her  ideas  would  be  almost  afraid 
to  take  shape  were  the  Couch  able  to  reply 
before  she  finished.  Why  does  the  Couch 
insist  on  being  logical  even  in  negligee? 
The  Morris  Chair  begs  leave  to  curl  up 
and  be  as  haphazard  and  unconventional 
as  she  likes. 

To  begin  with  the  retort  courteous. 
Isn't  the  Couch  a  wee  bit  pessimistic 
when  she  suggests  that  the  "camaraderie 
of  the  Couch  and  Morris  Chair  talks  of  a 
Sunday  evening"  are  not  to  be  found  out- 
side of  college?  Isn't  it  a  little  of  a  slander 
on  our  relationships  with  life  in  general? 
For  after  all,  while  college  was  a  very 
vital  period  and  held  all  our  energies  while 
we  were  there,  it  was  only  a  very  small  part 
of  life  and  our  human  relationships.  And 
the  very  fact  that  it  was  such  a  little  part 
of  what  we  wanted  to  do,  that  even  before 
we  left  we  realized  that  it  couldn't  go  on 
satisfying  us,  is  where  I  take  my  stand. 


No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  don't  be  alarmed 
Madame  Couch,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
energetic  and  bring  this  up  to  the  level  of 
a  discussion.  It's  too  little  like  a  chat  to 
"take  a  stand"  even  metaphorically. 

But  really  and  truly  don't  the  majority 
of  us  remember  how  anxious  we  were  to 
try  our  energies  and  talents  on  something 
that  would  really  count?  Oh  no,  I  am 
not  going  to  turn  pessimist  and  suggest 
that  what  we  did  in  college  didn't  count. 
Of  course  it  did,  nothing  we  did  but  had 
an  influence  on  some  one  else.  And  those 
of  us  who  tried  in  the  smallest  way  to 
help  reorganize  or  to  institute  any  of  the 
college  activities,  or  most  important  of 
all  quietly  to  take  our  share  in  raising  the 
standards  of  the  college  in  any  way,  were 
doing  something  for  the  classes  to  come. 
Perhaps  we  see  this  all  the  more  clearly 
since  we  have  left.  But  what  I  am  even 
more  sure  that  we  see  clearly  since  we 
have  left,  is  that  all  we  were  doing  was 
in  a  very  large  sense  only  a  preparation. 
It  was  only  trying  our  wings  for  longer 
flights  after  we  should  leave. 

"How  does  all  this  affect  my  claim  that 
the  camaraderie  has  never  been  as  ideal 
since  college?" 

Please,  please  have  patience,  Madame 
Couch,  I  told  you  I  intended  to  wander 
consid'able  before  I  reached  my  point. 

The  very  fact  that  it  was  so  much  a 
preparation  affected  even  our  spirit  of 
companionship.  We  were  all  groping 
after  the  way.  True,  we  did  grope 
together  and  that's  where  all  the  delight 
of  our  talks  came  in.  Our  views  of  life 
were  so  charmingly  new  and  untried.  It 
was  such  fun  to  expound  theories  of  living 
which  would  make  even  the  most  radical 
philosopher  grow  pale  and  start.  The 
time-worn  story  that  Freshman  year  we 
discussed  why  we  came  to  college,  Sopho- 
more year  what  we  were  getting  out  of 
college,  Junior  year  love  and  marriage, 
and  Senior  year  what  we  expected  to  do 
on  leaving,  is  pretty  close  to  the  truth. 
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Through  it  all  we  were  blindly  feeling  for 
our  next  step,  we  were  trying  out  our 
theories  before  a  jury  of  our  peers. 

Of  course  they  were  interesting  and  who 
among  us  all  would  have  missed  them? 
Who  doesn't  cherish  the  memories  of  those 
golden  bits  of  time,  for  in  truth  we  did 
come  "trailing  clouds  of  glory." 

Dear  me,  I  am  almost  dropping  into 
the  Couch's  attitude,  that  of  the  golden 
past.  And  right  here  I  intend  to  sit  up 
very  straight  and  come  to  my  point, — 
for  I  have  a  point  although  you  may  have 
begun  to  doubt  it.  And  I  don't  intend  to 
be  courteous  to  anybody  for  I  feel  too 
strongly  on  this  particular  point. 

What  really  counts  is  not  that  the  past 
is  golden,  nor  the  future  rosy  hued,  but 
that  the  present  is  with  us,  alive,  keen,  full 
of  glorious  possibilities,  golden  opportuni- 
ties, and  glowing  moments.  Yesterday 
is  a  dream  and  to-morrow  a  vision — but 
to-day  is  ever  present.  And  with  the 
present  there  has  come  to  us  a  broader 
outlook,  a  sense  of  reality  from  coming  in 
touch  with  life — I  mean  from  associating 
with  others  than  those  of  equal  experience 
with  ourselves.  For  after  all  few  of  us 
were  privileged  to  see  much  of  members  of 
the  faculty.  Of  necessity  we  have  gained 
from  seeing  more  of  older  people,  men  and 
women,  and  best  of  all  from  coming  in 
close  touch  again  with  children.  And 
then  too,  the  work  we  can  do  reaches  so 
many  different  kinds  of  people,  it  is  so 
worth  while  even  if  it  does  take  our  time 
and  cut  it  up  so  we  don't  seem  to  be  accom- 
plishing anything.  All  this  must  count 
when  we  meet  to  talk.  And  at  those 
meetings  we  have  so  much  to  talk  over,  so 
many  ideas  we  want  to  hear  discussed, 
things  practical  and  things  theoretical. 
There  is  the  camaraderie  which  has 
changed  to  meet  our  growth.  It  is  older, 
wiser,  less  carefree,  less  aloof  from  the 
practical  plans  of  living.  So  though  it 
may  be  very  seldom  and  then  not  free  from 
interruptions,  we  bring  much  to  our  meet- 
ings. We  bring  to  trial  experience  which 
must  be  sifted,  and  practical  plans  to  be 
considered  and  perhaps  best  of  all,  we 
bring  a  "divine  discontent,"  the  germ  of 
which  we  had  in  college.     Without  this 


none  of  us  could  go  on,  and  in  its  growth 
our  friendships  and  their  expressions  must 
expand. 

"Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of 
their  dead  selves — "  I  hate  to  consider 
that  part  of  my  life  entirely  dead,  and  yet 
I  must  bow  low  before  the  Couch  and 
acknowledge  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to 
those  college  talks.  We  owe  the  ability 
of  letting  the  cloak  of  pressing  responsibil- 
ity and  every-day  cares  drop  from  us  and 
of  becoming  at  will  the  mental  wanderers 
we  were  so  much  of  the  time  formerly. 
We  owe  much  of  our  ability  for  looking  at 
questions  objectively  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  of  us  retain  from  some  of  those 
talks,  which  took  place  out-of-doors,  that 
mountain-top  view,  that  power  ascribed 
to  iEschylus  of  seeing  life  sanely  and 
seeing  it  whole. 

Thank  you,  dear  Couch,  don't  you  agree 
with  me  a  little  bit?  You  see  I  agree  with 
you  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  the  system  of 
open  marks  and  how  sure  I  am  that  a  well 
systematized  system  isn't  necessarily 
levelling  or  on  the  other  hand  irritatingly 
goading,  and  the  "manners"  of  college 
girls  and  oh,  I  had  so  many  things  I 
wanted  to  say,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have 
already  transgressed  some  of  the  rules  of 
the  party  by  being  quite  so  serious. 
Perhaps  I  will  be  forgiven  this  time  if 
Pillows-on-the-Floor  will  only  tell  us  her 
point  of  view  next  time.  I  am  positive 
the  girl  has  more  character  than  we  have 
given  her  credit  for,  and  I  do  feel  quite 
sure  she  could  enlighten  us  somehow  on  the 
ever-distressing  topic  — who  and  why  are 
the  girls  who  are  the  first  to  marry  on 
leaving  college  It  certainly  is  a  problem 
we  are  always  trying  to  solve. 

Wasn't  that  a  tap  on  the  door?  Per- 
haps some  one  else  is  coming  to  join  the 
party.     Do  let's  see! 

There  she  goes,  Pillows-on-the-Floor, 
just  shaking  with  laughter,  and  I  am  sure 
I  saw  her  hide  her  left  hand  under  the 
nearest  pillow.  At  least  she  could  say 
something. 

Please,  please  shake  her  up  and  make 
her  speak. 

Ruth  Lowrey,  1909. 
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Some  wise  person 
"THE  SUN  WAS  has  said,  "If  every- 
SHINING"  body  thought  twice 
before  speaking  once, 
there'd  be  a  dreadful  oppressive  silence 
most  of  the  time."  Perhaps  this  explains 
the  silence  of  the  vast  body  of  thoughtful 
women  constituting  the  Smith  College 
Alumnae,  so  oppressive  to  the  editors  of 
our  official  organ,  the  Quarterly.  So  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of 
our  suffering  comrades,  without  waiting 
for  improved — but  possibly  deterrent — 
second  thoughts. 

A  year  ago,  at  the  request  of  an  anxious 
mother,  I  undertook  to  give  two  hours 
daily  instruction  in  the  common  elemen- 
tary studies  to  a  delicate,  nervous  child  of 
seven  years.  The  family  physician  had 
recommended  out-door  life,  and  the  prob- 
lem was,  how  to  keep  the  child  out-of- 
doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
the  regular  habits,  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  "three  R's,"  which  her  contem- 
poraries were  getting  in  school.  We  were 
furnished  with  a  satisfactory  schoolroom — 
for  her  home  was  in  the  country  and  there 
was  a  "sun-house"  protected  from  north 
winds  but  entirely  open  to  the  south  only 
a  few  rods  from  the  dwelling.  A  garden 
seat,  a  small  blackboard  hung  against  the 
wall,  a  kindergarten  chair,  and  a  small 
desk  to  hold  the  few  necessary  books, 
completed  our  equipment.  Even  when 
the  mercury  was  well  below  the  freezing 
point,  so  long  as  the  sun  shone  bright,  we 
could  sit  comfortably  in  capes  and  rugs, 
with  occasional  short  recesses  spent  in 
some  active,  vigorous  exercise.  The  sub- 
ject that  suffered  from  neglect  was  writ- 
ing. A  little  blackboard  work  could  be 
done  with  gloved  hands,  but  through  much 
of  the  winter,  work  demanding  the  use 
of  bare  fingers  was  not  to  be  considered. 
However,  this  omission  seemed  insignifi- 
cant when  weighed  against  the  develop- 
ment of  rosy  cheeks,  sturdy  muscles,  and 
sound  nerves.  All  these  symptoms  made 
a  most  satisfying  contrast,  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  months,  with  those  that 
had  been  in  evidence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment. 

Rain  and  snow  sometimes  forced  us  to 


spend  the  time  in  the  house,  but  then  we 
had  windows  open  most  of  the  time. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  they  were  for- 
gotten until  I  found  my  little  pupil  was 
growing  inattentive  and  unruly,  and  it  was 
astonishing  to  observe  the  prompt  effect 
of  an  application  of  real  out-door  air,  in 
calming  nerves  and  refreshing  the  brain. 

This  experience  has  won  me  completely 
to  the  championship  of  the  open-air 
school,  and  I  wish  we  might  hear  from 
some  alumna — there  must  be  at  least  one, 
one,  somewhere — who  has  dealt  with  the 
matter  on  a  larger  scale,  perhaps  in  the 
public  schools  of  one  of  our  large  cities. 
Edith  S.  Tilden,  1901. 

It  was  dusk  and 
THE  METHOD  IN  all  the  women  of 
PERIGORD  Beaumont  -du-Perig- 
ord  sat  before  their 
doors  in  the  narrow  street  calling  back  and 
forth  to  each  other  the  news  of  the  day 
while  from  the  cafe  in  the  square  came  the 
loud  voices  of  men  and  snatches  of  peasant 
songs.  Before  the  fountain  loitered  two 
girls  chatting  of  their  weddings  which 
were  to  take  place  on  the  next  holiday, 
and  turning  now  and  then  to  chaff  a 
homely  little  girl  who  sat  apart  on  the 
edge  of  the  fountain. 

"Haste  thee,  Naomi.  In  three  days 
thou  wilt  be  twenty-five  and  must  'coiffer 
St.  Catherine'  if  thou  dost  not  find  thee  a 
husband,"  jeered  one  over  her  shoulder 
as  they  walked  away  bearing  their  full 
jugs. 

Yes,  in  three  days  she  would  be  twenty- 
five  and  an  old  maid,  a  disgrace  to  her 
family  and  the  laughing  stock  of  all  the 
neighbors.  Nay,  there  was  time  yet,  for 
that  very  night  before  the  rising  of  the 
moon  she  would  seek  help  from  La  Belle 
Dame  de  Bel-pays. 

Softly  she  crept  through  the  shadows 
and  out  of  the  old  fortified  gate  on  to  a 
hard  white  road  which  gleamed  weirdly 
ahead  as  it  wound  higher  and  higher  up 
the  side  of  a  barren  bill.  She  walked 
swiftly  along,  her  hard  brown  feet  kicking 
up  a  cloud  of  warm  dust,  until  she  came 
upon  a  terrace  above  which  loomed  the 
dark  outline  of  a  church.     High  upon  its 
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top  was  a  figure  of  Our  Lady,  La  Belle 
Dame  de  Bel-pays,  who  stands  there 
guarding — guarding  unceasingly  that  land 
which  is  indeed  "bel-pays."  Far  below 
glimmered  a  sluggish  stream  flanked  by 
rows  of  poplars  swaying  in  the  light  breeze 
which  brought  to  Naomi's  ear  the  song  of 
a  shepherd  driving  his  flock  into  the  low 
stone  farm  on  the  cote  beyond.  And 
rising  above  the  farthest  hill  was  the 
evening  star,  Vetoile  du  berger. 

Naomi  lingered  only  a  moment  and 
turning  groped  her  way  into  the  dark 
interior  of  the  chapel.  There  she  paused 
in  front  of  the  altar  and  dropped  five 
centimes  in  a  box  from  which  she  took  a 
a  candle.  This  she  stuck  upon  an  iron 
frame  where  were  bits  of  other  candles, 
relics  of  the  faith  of  other  girls  who  had 
come  to  pray  for  husbands.  The  light  of 
the  rising  moon  streamed  in  at  the  door 
and  dimly  showed  the  altar  hung  with 
wreaths  brought  as  thank-offerings  by 
by  happy  brides.  Gaining  courage  from 
this  reassuring  sight,  Naomi  lighted  her 
candle  and  sinking  upon  her  knees  mur- 
mured, 

"Belle  Dame  de  Bel-Pays, 
Donna  me  lou  che  shabez." 

(Beautiful  Lady  of  Bel-pays,  give  me 
him  whom  you  know.) 

Elsie  R.  Baskin,  191 1. 

This   afternoon    it 
FROM  A   SPRING  was  Spring!     I  can 
HERETIC  bring   a  witness  to 

prove  that  I  both 
heard  and  saw  a  lusty  robin,  and,  after 
this  long  winter  of  our  discontent,  I 
admit  that  even  I  felt  a  thrill  to  hear  his 
voice.  I  say  "even  I"  because  I  think  I 
have  always  shared  the  views  of  the  writer 
of  "The  Avian  Superstition."  It  may  be 
to  my  life  spent  in  the  city  or,  for  the 
summers,  in  deep,  birdless  woods,  that 
I  owe  a  certain  sympathy  with  this  atti- 
tude, or  perhaps  to  my  misfortune  in 
being  repeatedly  an  inadvertent  witness 
to  many  shameful  family  squabbles  among 
birds.  I  have  often  tried  in  vain  to  save 
poor  little  feathered  brothers  from  mob 
violence  on  the  part  of  their  kind, — yet 


perhaps  there  was  justice  meted  out! 
When  taught  early  to  carol, 

"There's  a  little  bro-hown  thrush 
Sitting  u-hup  in  a  tree," 

it  seemed  likely  to  my  childish  observation 
that  if  he  was  singing  to  you  and  to  me  he 
was  also  working  up  another  appetite. 
The  world  was  sure  to  be  "brimming  over 
with  joy"  for  any  one  with  a  digestion 
like  his.  I  reasoned  from  similar  experi- 
ence. 

Now  one  of  my  most  esteemed  friends 
assures  me  that  it  is  entirely  through  lack 
of  information  that  I  scorn  bird-lore.  I 
admit  the  ignorance  (though  perhaps  not 
quite  the  scorn),  and  yet  most  of  my  expe- 
rience with  "bird  fiends"  might  easily 
tend  to  make  me  shy  of  going  and  doing 
likewise.  That  curious,  intent,  peering 
enthusiasm  does  not  inspire  me.  Why 
pry  into  the  intimate  family  affairs  of  the 
birds? — unless,  indeed,  one  be  a  scientist. 
My  friend  tells  me  with  rapture  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  joy  that  I  miss  in  not  observ- 
ing them,  but  I  hesitate  to  try  it  lest  I 
should  not  see  the  woods  for  the  trees. 
I  remember  a  soul-stirring  moment  when 
I  saw  what  I  suppose  was  a  scarlet  tanager. 
The  thrill  of  its  sudden,  brilliant  appear- 
ance could  not  have  been  enhanced  by  a 
certainty  of  its  species,  and  I  question 
whether  I  should  have  felt  just  the  keen 
delight  that  I  did,  if  the  bird  had  not 
flashed  unexpectedly  into  the  sweet, 
somber  field  that  I  was  already  enjoying 
for  its  own  beauty.  I  have  wondered  if 
in  her  "birding,"  my  friend  would  ever 
have  seen  that  field. 

But,  to  come  back  to  to-day,  it  was  not 
only  Cock  Robin's  voice  that  made  me  sure 
that  it  was  spring.  There  was  a  new 
breadth  of  vision  through  trees  and  shrubs, 
free  at  last  of  snow,  a  new  mildness 
in  the  air,  and  also  an  added  distinctness 
to  the  odors  lingering  long  after  passing 
automobiles.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  bless- 
ing, or  curse,  of  a  supersensitive  nose  that 
I  owe  my  indifference  to  the  spring  as  a 
season.  Casual  enjoyment  of  the  birds, 
keen  delight  in  the  hourly  changes  of 
form  and  color  to  be  observed  in  the  parks, 
do  not  quite  make  up  for  the  dankness  that 
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I  find  in  all  spring  smells.  The  "woodsy" 
tang  of  mouldering  leaves  is  not  to  be 
compared,  to  my  mind,  with  that  fresh 
crispness  that  is  in  autumn  odors.  Think 
of  the  fine  metallic  colors  that  the  fall 
brings — gold  and  turquoise  in  the  sky, 
all  the  shades  of  gold  and  copper  in  the 
leaves, — and  the  keen  briskness  of  the 
air,  with  energy  and  decision  in  every 
breath!  Oh,  the  lassitude  of  spring! 
And  with  the  burden  of  it  on  my  soul, 
I  am  faced  with  the  need  of  going  forth 
to  choose  a  new  hat! 

Elisabeth  Telling,  1904. 

Memories  culled  from 

THE  GENTLE    the      past     by      Amy 

ART   OF    ELO-  Wentworth  Stone  (un- 

CUTION         fortunately  non-Smith) 

and  myself. 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  Principal  to  give  to 
the  pupils,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
studies,  such  training  in  grace  of  speech 
and  manner  as  shall  make  them  at  ease 
in  any  circle  to  which  the  lady  of  culture 
has  entree.  A  thorough  course  in  vocal 
expression  under  competent  teachers  of 
elocution  will  therefore  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  curriculum  during  the 
coming  year."  We  read  this  new  an- 
nouncement in  our  familiar  school  cata- 
logue with  serene  if  somewhat  jaded  inter- 
est, thinking,  poor  innocents,  that  elo- 
cution was  nothing  but  speaking  pieces 
anyhow.  I  have  since  wondered  whether 
the  competent  teachers  were  equally 
serene,  as  it  was  ordained  that  we  should 
make  way  with  no  less  than  six  of  them  in 
a  single  year. 

By  way  of  introduction  the  Principal 
conceived  the  happy  idea  that  we  should 
each  learn  a  new  and  separate  master- 
piece every  week  to  recite  before  the  class, 
a  sort  of  get-wise-quick  scheme  for  ac- 
quainting us  in  short  order  with  all  the 
classics  of  English  poetry.  Probably  it 
would  have  proved  an  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, had  not  the  kaleidoscopic  procession 
of  elocutionists  made  it  possible  for  each 
of  us  to  confine  herself  to  a  single  master- 
piece, which  she  worked  off  on  the  suc- 
cessive voice-teachers  with  ever-heighten- 
ing effect.     I  remember  creating  a  number 


of  sensations  with  Shelley's  unfortunate 
Skylark — but  of  this  more  anon. 

The  first  competent  victim  was  a  person 
with  a  trailing  mauve  gown  and  a  certain 
breezy  unexpectedness  which  endeared 
her  at  once  to  Giggling  Fifteen.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  lesson,  after  thrilling 
us  for  several  seconds  by  her  silent,  melo- 
dramatic tread  up  and  down  between  our 
desks  and  the  blackboards,  she  suddenly 
turned  upon  us,  and  said  quite  pleasantly, 
"Have  you  ever  seen  a  corpse?  The  jaw 
drops  like  this.  Now  all  drop  your 
jaws  and  say  'Ah-h-h.'  "  And  our  jaws 
dropped. 

She  sickened  before  the  third  lesson  and 
sent  as  a  substitute  her  sister,  whose 
unquestionably  noble  qualities  were  ob- 
scured for  us  by  what,  in  the  dark  igno- 
rance of  the  days  before  the  adenoid,  we 
rudely  called  a  Cold  in  the  Head.  It 
would  have  mattered  little  to  the  outraged 
Skylark  what  we  called  it,  if  he  had  heard 
her  rendering  of  the  immortal  lines, 

"Id  the  golded  light  dig 
Of  the  sugked  sud." 

My  heart  still  leaps  up  with  joy  at  the 
memory  of  the  distinctly  premeditated 
art  with  which  I  flung  at  her  these  itali- 
cized words, 

"Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit, 
Bird  thou  never  were." 

We  had  a  theory  that  the  Cold  in  the 
Head  proved  fatal,  but  of  course  it  may 
have  been  my  manoeuvres  with  the 
Skylark.  At  all  events  one  of  us  found 
it  possible  the  following  week  to  impose 
Bryant's  Waterfall  upon  a  fresh  instruc- 
tor for  the  third  time,  to  the  delight  of  an 
increasingly  appreciative  audience.  I  can 
never  forget  this  particular  elocutionist, 
for  it  was  she  who  made  me  stand  alone 
upon  the  platform  at  three  successive 
lessons  and  declare  to  my  ecstatic  mates, 
"lightly,  brightly,  from  an  open  throat" 
(and  a  raging  soul), 

"Lovely  art  thou,  O  Peace,  and  beauti- 
ful are  thy  footsteps  upon  the  mountains." 

Concerning  those  who  followed,  my 
memories  have  become  confused.  It 
must  have  been  Number  Four  who  intro- 
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duced  us  with  a  jolt  to  Browning  by  the 
reading  of  Herve  Riel  in  parts.  In  that 
case  it  was  Number  Five  who  recited  to 
us  from  The  Passing  of  Arthur  with  such 
realism  that  when  Gawain's  ghost  came 
upon  the  scene,  two  of  us  squealed  and 
precipitated  an  anti-climax.  That  this 
incident  hastened  her  departure  we  gath- 
ered from  overhearing  in  her  farewell  to 
the  Principal  a  pointed  reference  to  our 
extraordinary  lack  of  poetic  fervor.  After 
her  came  an  interregnum,  for  it  will  be 
readily  believed  that  in  securing  her  suc- 
cession the  school  must  have  encountered 
difficulties  akin  to  those  of  Henry  VIII 
in  his  search  for  a  sixth.  Katherine  Parr 
finally  presented  herself,  however, — a 
stout,  elderly  person,  who  strayed  after 
no  false  gods,  and  finished  out  the  year 
without  deviation  from  Perry's  Perfected 
Principles  of  Vocal  Culture. 

This  trail  of  devastation  made  it  clear 
to  the  school  authorities  that  sterner  stuff 
was  needed,  if  we  were  ever  to  be  fam- 
iliarized with  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the 
Beautiful.  The  next  year  was  accordingly 
made  memorable  by  the  advent  of  a  Man, 
under  whose  guidance  we  studied  As  You 
Like  It,  and  gave  at  the  school  exhibition 
before  a  helpless  assemblage  of  parents 
what  this  Rosy-hued  Optimist  termed  a 
"dramatic  reading."  Whatever  his  vir- 
tues— and  even  in  the  eyes  of  Sophisti- 
cated Sixteen  he  was  of  a  blameless  order 
— his  talents  for  the  casting  of  parts  were 
quite  imperceptible  even  under  a  strong 
glass.  Thus  was  chosen  our  Rosalind, 
one  who  had  recently  shot  up  like  the 
proverbial  weed,  with  arms  and  legs  that 
were  always  a  prominent  foreground  in 
any  landscape  of  which  she  was  the  back- 
ground, and  that  defied  utterly  the  pro- 
fessor's oft-repeated  mandate,  "Heads, 
shoulders,  hips,  and  ankles  in  the  same 
straight  line. ' '  Those  who  loved  her  called 
her  slender,  but  her  long-suffering  dress- 
maker could  find  no  word  but  "slinky" 
with  which  to  relieve  her  mind.  In  short, 
upon  the  school  platform  she  was  hardly 
one  to  have  moved  Orlando  to  run  and 
carve  on  any  tree  the  Unexpressive  She. 
Neither  was  Orlando,  for  her  part,  one 
easily  moved  to  run  on  such  errands,  al- 
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though  she  wrote  a  neat,  round  hand 
which  might  have  been  an  asset  in  the 
tree-carving  business.  The  unerring  eye 
which  had  instantly  detected  the  class 
Rosalind  found  its  long-sought  Orlando 
in  a  plump,  pudgy,  and  placid  person, 
with  a  retrousse  nose  and  a  calm  soul  inno- 
cent of  all  rhapsody.  I  can  still  hear  the 
mild  surprise  in  her  voice  as  she  inquired 
pleasantly,  "What  passion  hangs  these 
weights  upon  my  tongue,"  and  the  con- 
scientious emphasis  with  which  she 
repeated,  "Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could 
make  thee  believe  I  love" — which  I  fear 
she  never  did. 

The  identity  of  Celia  has  escaped  me. 
At  all  events  she  was  but  a  cue  to  say, 
"Why  Cousin!  Why  Rosalind!  Cupid 
have  mercy!  Not  a  word?"  And  thereby 
herald  a  season  of  woe  for  her  companion. 
Week  after  week  that  ill-starred  damsel 
assured  her  already  satiated  class-mates 
that  she  had  not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog, 
not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog,  not  one  to  throw 
at  a  dog — and,  as  it  appeared,  not  even  a 
satisfactory  one  to  throw  at  an  instructor. 

What  fate  overtook  this  brave  man  we 
never  knew,  but  in  the  fall  we  found  him 
replaced  by  a  lady  with  china-blue  eyes 
of  a  phenomenal  vacancy  of  expression — 
and  a  Past.  At  least,  so  we  judged  from 
the  sentiment  which  seemed  to  sway  her 
life  and  perforce  swayed  ours  for  ten  min- 
utes each  day.  On  tiptoe  in  unbroken 
line  we  stood,  and  as  one  Voice  projected 
these  words  "crisply"  (the  slogan  was  no 
longer  "lightly  and  brightly")  into  an 
anguished  world,  "Most-men-want-poise 
-and-more-royal-margin!"  We  regarded 
this  utterance  as  entirely  undeserving  of 
the  reiterative  emphasis  which  we  were 
forced  to  place  upon  it.  As  we  wavered 
in  our  flying-mercury  attitudes  we  had  a 
fellow-feeling  for  those  unbalanced  men, 
but  as  to  "royal  margin"  we  formed  no 
concept,  either  then  or  subsequently. 
She,  too,  was  a  dauntless  being,  in  her 
way.  I  remember  that  she  even  tried  to 
extract  sentiment  from  Orlando  by  set- 
ting her  frequently  to  inquire  with  Shelley, 

"What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 
If  thou  kiss  not  me?" 
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Byron  was  her  special  delight,  and  she 
declaimed  to  us  stanza  after  stanza  from 
Childe  Harold  without  a  change  in  the 
expression  of  the  china-blue  eyes,  ex- 
cept on  the  occasion  when  she  inter- 
rupted "Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue 
ocean"  by  unexpectedly  immersing  her 
fingers  in  an  open  ink-well. 

The  years  have  closed  over  her,  as  over 
her  predecessors,  but  have  their  labors 
been  in  vain?     Take  note,  when  next  you 


have  entree  to  those  inner  circles  described 
in  the  school  catalogue.  For  we  are 
there,  every  one  of  us,  with  our  heads, 
shoulders,  hips,  and  ankles  in  the  same 
straight  line,  and  we  talk  lightly,  brightly, 
crisply,  and  from  an  open  throat  to  all 
ladies  of  culture.  You  will  surely  recog- 
nize us  at  once  by  our  singular  grace  of 
speech  and  manner. 

Alice  Weld  Tall  ant,  1897. 

Amy  Wentworth  Stone. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


WINTER  TERM 
TRUSTEES  MEETING 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Smith  College  was  held  Friday, 
February  16,  in  the  President's  office. 
Professor  John  B.  Clark  and  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Roberts  came  from  New  York  City, 
Mrs.  Baldwin  from  Washington,  Conn., 
Mrs.  Noyes  from  Boston,  and  Miss  Ada 
Louise  Comstock  from  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
A.  Lyman  Williston  and  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Clark  were  also  present. 

The  gift  of  the  General  Education  Board 
of  $200,000  to  the  college  was  accepted, 
and  a  full  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  was  made.  Further  plans  for 
the  completion  of  the  fund  were  discussed 
at  length. 

The  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  was 
presented  and  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  re-appointment 
of  various  members  of  the  faculty  and 
staff,  the  following  promotions  were 
made: 

Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams,  Ph.D.,  from 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Education  to  Professor  of  Education. 

Amy  Louise  Barbour,  Ph.D.,  from 
Instructor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 

Margaret  Bradshaw,  Ph.D.,  from  In- 
structor to  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

Agnes  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  from  Instructor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 


John  C.  Hildt,  Ph.D.,  from  Instructor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Aida  Agnes  Heine,  A.M.,  from  Instruc- 
tor to  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

Helen  Ashurst  Choate,  A.M.,  from 
Assistant  to  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Esther  Lowenthal,  Ph.D.,  from  Assist- 
ant to  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Anna  Adele  Chenot,  Ph.B.,  from  Assist- 
ant to  Instructor  in  French. 

Theresa  Booth  Maley  from  Assistant  to 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

In  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
Miss  Adams,  the  work  in  Education  was 
separated  from  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy and  constituted  a  new  department. 
Also  the  Departments  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Training  were  merged  under  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene. 

In  accordance  with  an  action  of  the 
Board  at  its  meeting  on  October  20,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Standish  Baldwin  was  elected  a 
permanent  Alumnae  Trustee.  The  terms 
of  the  Alumnae  Trustees  were  extended 
from  three  to  six  years.  An  Alumnae 
Trustee  hereafter  will  not  be  eligible  for 
immediate  re-election.  The  term  of  Mrs. 
William  Noyes  was  extended  to  19 14,  the 
term  of  Miss  Ada  Louise  Comstock  to 
1916,  and  the  new  Alumnae  Trustee  to 
be  elected  in  June  will  hold  office  from 
1912  to  1918.  This  action  was  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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OFFICIAL    METHOD  OF   GRADING 

At  Chapel  exercises  on  Wednesday 
morning,  March  27,  President  Burton 
announced  that  there  would  appear  in  the 
Course  of  Study  Pamphlet  this  spring  a 
definite  statement  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  grading.  In  June  there  will  be  sent  in 
a  sealed  letter  to  each  student  her  grades 
in  each  course,  and  beginning  with  the 
next  academic  year  the  following  regula- 
tions will  be  in  force. 

1.  Grades  are  assigned  with  the  follow- 
ing significations:  A,  high  honor;  B,  honor; 
C,  creditable;  D,  passing;  E,  failure. 

Note— Removal  of  a  condition  by  examination 
shall  not  entitle  a  student  to  a  semester  grade 
higher  than  D. 

2.  A  student  who  has  a  record  of  five 
or  more  hours  of  conditioned  work  at  the 
end  of  a  semester  receives  an  official  warn- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of 
the  second  year,  entrance  conditions  are 
counted  in  the  five  hours  of  conditioned 
work.  A  student  who  receives  warnings 
in  two  consecutive  semesters  or  in  any 
three  semesters  is  excluded  from  college, 
unless  special  exception  is  made  by  vote  of 
the  faculty. 

3.  (a)  For  graduation  a  student  must 
have  to  her  credit  a  total  of  60  semester- 
hours  above  passing  grade. 

(b)  In  the  first  two  years  seven,  and  in 
the  junior  and  senior  years  eight,  of  the 
required  minimum  of  hours  for  each  se- 
mester shall  be  above  the  passing  grade. 

(c)  Summary  of  required  totals  of 
semester-hours  above  the  passing  grade: 


1st  semester 

7 

5th  semester 

36 

2nd       " 

H 

6th 

44 

3rd 

21 

7th        " 

52 

4th 

28 

8th 

60 

Note — All  the  numerical  designations  of  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  only 
the  minimum  of  hours  for  each  semester  is  taken. 
If  more  than  14  hours  be  taken,  the  requirement  of 
hours  above  the  passing  grade  must  be  increased 
by  one  for  each  hour  taken  in  excess  of  the  minimum. 

4.  (a)  Notice  of  failure  to  receive  credit 
for  the  required  number  of  semester-hours 
above  the  passing  grade  is  sent  to  the 
student  by  the  Office. 


(b)  A  student  who  receives  a  single 
notice  of  this  sort  remains  with  her  class, 
but  with  a  deficiency. 

(c)  A  student  who  receives  this  notice  in 
two  successive  semesters,  or  in  any  three 
semesters,  loses  her  class  standing  and  is 
rated  with  class  next  below. 

(d)  A  student  who  fails  to  regain  class 
standing  within  a  year  after  losing  the 
same  is  subject  to  special  action  by  the 
faculty. 

(e)  A  senior  who  received  at  the  end  of 
the  second  semester  a  second  consecutive 
or  a  third  non-consecutive  notice,  but  who 
has  nevertheless  secured  the  requisite 
total  of  semester-hours  above  the  passing 
grade,  is  subject  to  special  action  by  the 
faculty. 

THE  BULLETIN   BOARD 

Vespers — The  speakers  at  the  Vesper 
services  during  the  winter  term  were  as 
follows: — 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  York  City, 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Davies,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bishop  of 
Western  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  President  Burton;  the  Rev. 
Jason  Pierce,  of  Oberlin,  O.;  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bridgman;  Rev.  H.  P.  Dewey,  D.D.,  of 
Minneapolis;  Rev.  Edward  F.  Sanderson, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  President  Burton. 

Week  of  Prayer,  Feb.  5-1 1 — A 
service  was  held  every  afternoon  at  5 
o'clock  in  Assembly  Hall.  At  the  first 
meeting  President  Seelye  was  the  speaker. 
As  he  came  on  the  platform  everyone  rose' 
to  greet  him,  according  to  the  old  custom. 
The  other  speakers  were:  Mr.  Paul  D wight 
Moody,  of  New  York  City;  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Cathcart,  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  Mr.  Wilber Smith 
of  New  York  City,  candidate  secretary  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement;  Rev. 
Lewis  T.  Reed,  of  the  Flatbush  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  final  service  of  the  week  was  con- 
ducted by  President  Burton,  who  answered 
questions  which  had  been  asked  by  various 
students. 
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The  address  at  the  Vesper  service  on  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  February  II, 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  M.  McGee  Waters, 
of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lectures — There  were  many  lectures 
delivered  at  the  college  during  the  winter 
term.  Some  of  the  speakers  and  their 
subjects  were: — Miss  Ethel  Arnold,  on 
"Matthew  Arnold";  Professor  Wm.  R. 
Shepherd  of  Columbia  University  on 
"South  American  Civilization";  Duke 
Pompeo  Litta  on  "The  Burning  Issues  of 
Future  Italy:  Socialism,  Irredentism,  and 
the  Tripolitan  Question" ;  Dr.  Joel  E.  Gold- 
thwait  (whose  wife  was  Jessie  Sophia 
Rand,  1880),  on  "Posture,  its  Relation  to 
Human  Efficiency";  Miss  Cora  Frances 
Stoddard,  of  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Federation,  on  "The  Effects  of  Alcohol;" 
and  Mr.  Bliss  Knapp,  C.  S.  B.,  who  spoke 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Scien- 
tists of  the  college.  Mrs.  Selden  Bacon 
(Josephine  Daskam,  1898),  read  from  her 
own  works.  Lectures  of  a  vocational  na- 
ture were  given  by  Miss  Frances  Cum- 
mings,  1900,  on  "Practical  Vocational 
Opportunities,"  by  Miss  Eleanor  John- 
son, 1894,  on  the  "Opportunties  for 
Studying  Sociological  and  Settlement 
Work,"  and  by  Miss  Kate  Keith,  1910, 
on  "Library  Work  for  Children."  The 
speakers  for  the  College  Settlements 
Association  were  Mrs.  Lucius  Thayer, 
1884,  president  of  the  association,  and 
Miss  Vida  Scudder,  1884,  who  lectured  on 
"The  Problems  of  the  Alien  and  the  Cir- 
culo  Italiano."  Speakers  before  the  Chris- 
tian Association  were  Deaconess  Crane 
on  "The  Girls  of  the  Massachusetts  Hill 
Towns,"  Dr.  Edward  C.  Perkins  on  "The 
Missionary  Motive,"  and  Rev.  Paul  de 
Schweinitz  on  the  Passion  Play.  Dr. 
Jan  C.  Hannah,  president  of  Kings  College, 
Nova  Scotia,  spoke  at  the  open  meeting 
of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  societies 
on  "Dickens,  the  Man  and  his  Works." 

Concerts — During  the  mid-year  exam- 
ination period,  January  22  to  31,  an  organ 
recital  was  given  every  afternoon  at  5 
o'clock    by    Professor    Sleeper    and    Mr. 


Moog.  In  some  of  the  programs  Professor 
Sleeper  played  as  improvisations  portraits 
of  certain  students  whose  initials  only 
were  announced.  Miss  Marta  Milinowski, 
Vassar  1907,  a  pupil  of  Moszkowski, 
Breithaupt,  and  Carreno,  gave  a  piano 
recital  January  17.  The  fourth  concert  of 
the  season's  course  was  given  in  John  M. 
Greene  Hall  January  12  by  the  Kneisel 
Quartet.  The  fifth  concert  on  February 
14  was  by  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt,  soprano 
Lieder  singer.  A  recital  was  given  on 
March  1  by  Josef  Lhevinne,  pianist. 
The  proceeds  were  for  the  college  choir,  to 
assist  in  removing  the  debt  incurred  by 
buying  new  gowns  and  furniture.  Mr. 
Ernest  R.  Kroeger,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
gave  a  recital  of  original  compositions 
March  22,  as  pianist  and  organist,  assisted 
by  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Dale,  Professor 
Olmstead  and  Mr.  Janser,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music. 

The  spring  concert  of  the  college  orches- 
tra was  given  in  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
March  13,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Rebecca  Holmes.  The  regular  orchestra, 
consisting  of  36  violins,  4  violas,  2  cellos, 
1  tympani,  was  assisted  by  2  cellos,  2 
basses,  a  flute,  an  oboe,  a  clarionet,  a 
bassoon  and  horn.  The  soloists  were 
Mildred  Webster,  19 12,  violin,  leader  of 
the  first  violins,  and  Dorothy  Stoddard, 
19 12,  viola. 

The  annual  spring  concert  of  the  Glee, 
Mandolin  and  Banjo  Clubs  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  20,  in  the 
John  M.  Greene  Hall.  The  auditorium 
was  well  filled,  and  the  audience  was 
unusually  enthusiastic,  as  well  it  might 
be,  for  the  work  of  all  the  clubs  was 
exceedingly  good  and  showed  much  careful 
practice.  All  the  clubs  were  called  back 
for  repeated  encores  and  their  work  was 
received  enthusiastically. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society — Miss  Cav- 
erno  of  the  Greek  Department,  president 
of  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  Massachusetts, 
announced  the  names  of  those  members 
of  the  class  of  191 2  who  had  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Phi   Beta   Kappa 
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Society,  Monday,   March  25.     They  are 
as  follows: 

Katherine  Jeanette  Bailey,  Katherine 
Allen  Burt,  Ellen  Chesley  Caverno,  Mary 
Stevens  Baker,  Ruth  Standish  Baldwin, 
Margaret  Winthrop  Ballantine,  Margaret 
Antoinette  Clapp,  Gifford  Foster  Clark, 
Edith  Claire  Comstock,  Alberta  Rosealba 
Crespi,  Eva  Loretta  Daley,  Henrietta  Silli- 
man  Dana,  Marion  A.  Denman,  Gertrude 
Helen  Cosgrove  Dunham,  Hilda  Blanche 
Edwards,  Mildred  Lydia  Evans,  Eugenie 
Valeska  Fink,  Helen  Maria  Forbes,  Elsie 
Marie  Frederiksen,  Annie  Celestine  God- 
dard,  Grace  May  Hoffman,  Hester  Adams 
Hopkins,  Frances  Willard  Huston,  Mary 
Parmly  Koues,  Grace  Kroll,  Ruth  Eleanor 
Lane,  Florence  Elizabeth  Lange,  Rachel 
Lowrie  MacKnight,  Katherine  Hylan 
Moakley,  Marion  Thomas  Pleasants,  Alice 
Ida  Sawin,  Helen  Estelle  Smith,  Florence 
Henrietta  Weeks,  Margaret  Gertrude 
Wood,  Helen  Russell  Wright. 

Exercises— The  Washington's  Birth- 
day commemorative  exercises  took  place 
Thursday,  February  22,  in  John  M. 
Greene  Hall.  President  Emeritus  Seelye 
gave  the  invocation.  The  address  was 
by  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Washington  Ode  was 
read  by  its  author,  Sophia  Smith  of  the 
junior  class. 

Students'  Aid  Fellowship  —  The 
Smith  Students'  Aid  Society  offers  to  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1912  a  fellowship 
of  $500  for  one  year,  to  be  used  in  prepar- 
ing for  some  type  of  vocational  work. 

The  project  of  a  fellowship  fund  is  not 
new.  It  was  specified  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Smith  Students'  Aid  Society  in 
1897  as  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
income  of  the  Society  might  be  used.  The 
field  is  not  new,  for  the  experience  of  the 
holders  of  the  loans  in  three  years  after 
college  is  as  familiar  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Society  as  that  of  their  undergraduate 
days.  In  fact,  it  is  this  wealth  of  unor- 
dered information  incident  to  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  which  leads  the  Directors 
to  believe  that  much  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  whole  question  of  adequate  training 


by  the  conscientious  use  of  this  traveling 
fellowship. 

In  view  of  the  present  interest  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  occupations  for 
women,  it  seems  best  to  offer  the  fellow- 
ship this  year  even  though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  borrow  from  the  Society  to  make 
up  a  deficit  in  the  income  on  the  life- 
memberships.  In  order  to  have  an  annual 
income  of  $500  from  the  fellowship  fund, 
250  new  Life-Members  are  needed. 

Any  member  of  the  class  of  1912  is 
eligible  to  this  fellowship  whose  scholar- 
ship satisfies  the  Directors  of  the  Students' 
Aid  Society,  and  who  can  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  she  cannot  carry  on  the 
proposed  work  without  financial  aid.  A 
formal  report  of  the  fellow's  work,  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  prescribed  by  the 
directors,  must  be  presented  to  them  by 
her  at  some  stated  time  during  the  year. 

The  fellowship  will  be  awarded  this  year 
to  a  satisfactory  candidate  wishing  to 
train  herself  for  any  one  of  the  following 
kinds  of  work: 

1.  Secretarial  positions  of  special  types, 
such  as  those  of  commercial  secretary, 
secretary  for  foreign  correspondence,  phy- 
sician's secretary,  financial  secretary. 

2.  Household  or  institutional  manage- 
ment. 

3.  Applied  science. 

4.  Teaching  of  exceptional  children. 

5.  Statistical  work.  (Positions  requir- 
ing ability  to  make  graphs,  compute  aver- 
ages, etc.) 

6.  Special  branches  of  library  work. 
(Positions  of  children's  librarian  or  busi- 
ness librarian;  some  general  preliminary 
knowledge  of  library  work  would  be  re- 
quired of  the  candidate  intending  to  study 
these  special  branches.) 

Note — A  request  by  an  applicant  to  use  the  fel- 
lowship for  some  definitely  stated  kind  of  work, 
other  than  the  employments  above  specified,  would 
be  considered  by  the  Directors  of  the  Students'  Aid 
Society. 

Smith  College  Council — In  response 
to  the  Council's  request  for  a  definite 
representation  on  the  Social  Regulations 
Committee,  President  Burton  appointed 
two  members  of  the  Council  as  voting 
members  of  that  committee. 
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A  committee  was  constituted  of  the 
Council  president,  the  four  class  presidents, 
and  the  four  class  treasurers,  with  the 
purpose  of  striking  out  unnecessary  class 
expenditures.  As  there  are  to  be  hereafter 
no  exemptions  from  the  class  tax,  the 
Council  wishes  to  make  the  taxes  as  low 
as  possible. 

A  committee  of  three  Council  members 
has  been  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
three  members  of  the  Faculty  in  revising 
the  existing  regulation  of  student  activities. 
The  committee  is  made  up  as  follows: 
Faculty,  Miss  Hanscom,  chairman,  Miss 
Freeman  (president  of  the  Council  in  1902) 
and  Professor  Pierce;  Student  Council, 
Ruth  Lawrence,  1912,  Sophia  Smith,  1913, 
and  Nellie  Oiesen,  1913. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Wednesday,  March  13,  it  was 
voted  that  the  President  of  the  Christian 
Association  should  henceforth  be  a  mem- 
ber   ex-officio    of    the    College    Council. 

The  Monthly  Board — The  Board  of 
Editors  of  the  Smith  College  Monthly  for 
the  year  1912-1913  has  been  elected  from 
the  class  of  1913.  The  names  of  the  edi- 
tors are  given  with  the  departments  of 
which  they  will  have  charge:  Editor-in- 
Chief,  Gretchen  Todd;  Literary,  Elsa 
Schuh,  Ruth  Wilson;  Sketches,  Jane 
Garey,  Eli-zabeth  Schlosser;  About  Col- 
lege, Monica  Burrell,  Dorothy  Douglas; 
Heard  on  the  Tar  Walk,  Alice  Cone, 
Lucy  Titcomb;  Editor's  Table,  Sophia 
Smith,  Ruth  Remmey;  After  College,  Har- 
riet Scholermann;  Business  Manager, 
Gertrude  Coit;  Assistants,  Dorothy  Row- 
ley, Helen  Claflin. 

The  Weekly  Board — The  Weekly 
Board  for  the  coming  year  has  been 
chosen  as  follows: — Editor-in-Chief,  Jessie 
Barker  Coit;  Assistants,  Dorothy  Thorne, 
Margaret  White,  Katherine  Rowland 
Vermilye;  News  Editor,  Katherine  Lam- 
bert Richards;  Assistants,  Cornelia  Ellin- 
wood,  Eleanor  Harriet  Saladine,  Ellen 
Ashton  Wyeth;  Business  Manager,  Grace 
Eileen  Martin;  Assistants,  Margaret 
Louise  Farrand,  Mira  Bigelow  Wilson, 
Esther    Harrison    Eliot;    Proof    Readers, 


Margaret  Lucinda  Mensel,  Jennette  Love- 
joy  Sargent,  Hyla  Stowell  Watters. 

Press  Board — The  officers  of  the  Press 
Board  for  next  year  have  been  elected  and 
are:  President,  Elizabeth  MacFarland; 
Vice-President,  Esther  Harney;  Treasurer 
and  Secretary,  Margaret  Spahr. 

Smith  Team — On  February  14,  Miss 
Rosseter  announced  the  names  of  those 
who  have  been  chosen  for  the  Smith  team 
this  year.  The  qualifications  for  member- 
ship stand  in  the  following  order: — I.  indi- 
vidual and  team  play,  2.  carriage,  3.  disci- 
pline, 4.  attitude,  5.  personal  appearance. 

On  the  team  are: — 

Homes:  Isabel  Dwight,  1912,  Mary 
Nickerson,  1912,  Elizabeth  McMillan, 
1914. 

Centres:  Susan  Phelps,  1912,  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  1912,  Inez  Tiedeman,  1913. 

Guards:  Ruth  Paine,  1912,  Margaret 
Moore,   1913,  Katherine   Richards,    1913. 

Emily  Smith,  1913,  has  since  been 
elected  to  the  team  in  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Susan 
Phelps,    1912,  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Dramatics — The  following  plays  have 
been  given  during  the  second  semester: 
Clyde  Fitch's  "Her  Own  Way,"  in  Phi 
Kappa  Psi;  Sudermann's  "Faraway  Prin- 
cess," in  Alpha;  Labiche's  "Un  Monsieur 
qui  a  brule  une  Dame,"  in  French  Club; 
Kennedy's  "A  WTinter  Feast,"  in  Phi 
Kappa  Psi;  Oscar  Wilde's  "Lady  Winde- 
mere's  Fan"  in  Alpha;  Goldini's  "La 
Farniglia  del  Antiquaris,"  in  Italian  Club; 
"Nein"  in  German  Club;  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  in  Division  C. 

The  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Lend- 
a-Hand  Dramatic  Club  of  Boston  for  the 
best  play  written  by  a  student  at  Smith 
College  has  been  awarded  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  1912,  and  Helena  Miller,  1910, 
Fellow  in  English.  The  play,  "Purple  and 
Fine  Linen,"  will  be  presented  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  April  26  by  the 
Lend-a-Hand  Dramatic  Club. 

Cast  of  Macbeth — This  list  was  cor- 
rect on  March  20,  but  is  subject  to  later 
changes. 
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Mildred  Carey,  Banquo;  Florence 
Cooper,  Scotch  doctor;  Ruth  Cooper, 
Macduff;  Gladys  Crowley,  Ross;  Gladys 
Drummond,  Angus;  Edith  Fitzgerald, 
Duncan;  Grace  May  Hoffman,  Sergeant; 
Helen  Houghton,  Donalbain;  Hildegarde 
Hoyt,  Second  witch;  Louise  Michael, 
Siward;  Edith  Midgley,  Porter;  Mary 
Nickerson,  Fleance;  Helen  Northup, 
Seyton;  Myrtle  Seamans,  Messenger; 
Helen  Searight,  Gentlewoman;  Ruth  Shaw 
Kennedy,  Third  witch;  Louisa  Spear, 
Lady  Macbeth;  Helen  Stoppenbach, 
Malcolm;  Marion  Tanner,  First  witch; 
Elizabeth  Wilson,  Messenger;  Margaret 
Wood,  Macbeth;    Freda  Zimmer,  Lennox. 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

When  once  one  becomes  addicted  to 
frequenting  the  Note  Room  it  is  a  hard 
habit  to  break,  and  since  neglect  of  it 
gives  the  feeling  that  something  is  being 
missed  we  will  give  ourselves  entirely  up 
to  it  and  take  all  it  has  to  offer  in  regard 
to  the  winter  term. 

This  is  such  a  busy  term  and  there  is 
so  much  to  be  accomplished  in  it  that  the 
little  room  gets  in  more  or  less  of  a  jumble. 
There  appear  to  be  more  people  and  more 
signs,  and  the  notes  are  no  longer  orderly 
but  seem  to  be  slapped  up  on  the  boards 
in  all  haste.  The  whole  thing  is  typical 
of  a  busy  time  and  of  a  term  in  which  lots 
of  results  must  be  shown,  results  of  every 
activity  in  the  college  life  from  basket 
ball  to  Glee  Club;  but  since  most  of  these 
results  depend  on  study,  and  the  mid- year 
week  has  to  be  lived  through,  it  is  well 
to  get  this  out  of  the  way  and  off  the  mind. 
For  no  matter  if  there  are  rules  which 
forbid  mentioning  examinations  at  table, 
and  "Public  Opinion"  does  suggest  no 
discussion  just  before  the  yellow  books 
are  passed  out,  nothing  prevents  discus- 
sion with  one's  self,  and  your  own  mind 
is  full.  At  this  time  the  Note  Room  is 
of  little  help.  It  is  almost  deserted  and 
the  crowds  which  usually  move  around  its 
table  are  found  in  the  library  or  wherever 
seclusion  is  best  obtained.  This  year 
there  was  a  rumor  that  no  low  grades  were 
to  be  sent  out.     This  was  true  as  far  as 


the  office  was  concerned  but  on  account 
of  there  being  no  clear  understanding  of 
the  plan  by  all,  some  of  the  faculty  sent 
them  out,  and  there  was  a  general  mix-up. 
The  importance  of  this  was  that  it  por- 
tended some  change  in  the  old  system 
and  this  change  has  now  been  made 
clear  by  President  Burton's  announcement 
at  the  last  chapel  of  the  winter  term. 
There  are  to  be  open  marks,  and  this 
June  each  girl  will  receive  her  grades  in 
a  sealed  letter.  The  effect  of  this — com- 
ing so  suddenly — is  hard  to  tell.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  but  accept  it.  Some 
have  been  for  and  some  against  it  and 
the  result  can  only  be  known  from  future 
trial. 

But  now  with  mid-years  over  and  life 
with  renewed  confidence  again  centered 
in  the  Note  Room,  other  results  and 
events  can  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession;  and  they  do  this  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  things  in  their  right 
order  even  from  the  Note  Room.  But 
since  there  are  any  number  of  regular 
things  which  must  take  place,  and  since 
each  year  develops  any  number  of  new 
things,  there  is  constant  opportunity 
offered  to  those  whose  minds  are  of  a 
nature  to  invent  labor-  and  time-saving 
devices.  The  results  of  some  of  these 
inventions  are  among  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  term,  as  for  instance, 
the  new  system  of  drawing  for  tickets  for 
basket-ball  games.  This  was  demanded 
and  then  approved  by  Public  Opinion,  and 
to  be  approved  by  this  frank  page  means  a 
great  deal  in  the  success  of  anything.  It 
was  evolved  by  the  G.  and  F.  A.  Board 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  Note  Room 
for  final  criticism  and  carrying  out,  and 
now  adds  one  more  activity  to  that  already 
busy  place.  The  plan,  briefly,  is  that  of 
having  four  boxes  in  the  Note  Room,  one 
for  each  class.  Into  one  of  these  each 
girl  drops  her  G.  and  F.  A.  ticket  with 
her  address  written  on  the  back.  In 
another  box  are  enough  tickets  or  blanks 
to  balance  the  G.  and  F.  A.  tickets — 
because  in  these  days  not  all  the  G.  and 
F.  A.  members  can  go  to  every  game. 
Two  girls  appointed  from  each  class  by 
the  class  presidents  then  draw  from  the 
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box  containing  their  class  tickets  a  G. 
and  F.  A.  ticket  and  from  another  box  a 
ticket  or  a  blank  as  the  case  may  be. 
These  two  tickets,  fastened  together,  are 
placed  in  groups  according  to  houses,  and 
office  hours  are  held  for  house  presidents 
to  get  the  tickets  for  their  respective 
houses.  Girls  living  in  houses  without 
house  presidents  can  get  theirs  from  a 
different  part  of  the  Note  Room.  The 
juniors  and  seniors  are  to  be  given  first 
chance  at  the  drawing  for  the  Junior- 
Seniorgame,  sophomores  and  freshmen  for 
the  Sophomore-Freshmen  game,  and  all 
classes  an  equal  chance  for  the  Rally 
Day  game.  Guest  tickets,  as  before,  are 
drawn  for  at  another  time;  but  there  is 
already  a  plea  in  the  Weekly  for  some 
system  for  these  similar  to  that  for  the 
regular  ones.  This  system  is  but  one  of 
many  which  show  the  tendency  to  save 
time.  The  classes  already  have  given 
up  having  meetings  for  minor  questions, 
and,  instead,  a  girl  may  now  go  up  to  a 
sign  in  the  Note  Room,  write  "yes"  or 
"no"  on  it,  and  her  vote  on  the  subject  is 
given. 

The  winter  term  is  supposed  to  stand 
for  intensive  work  along  the  lines  of  a 
girl's  greatest  interest  but  nowadays 
there  is  evidently  no  limit  to  a  girl's 
interests  or  to  the  things  she  can  do  well. 
The  19 12  Phi  Beta  Kappa  list  shows  this 
by  having  among  its  thirty-five  names  the 
president  of  the  Council,  the  president 
of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  the  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  Weekly,  the  leader  of  the  Glee 
Club,  and  many  others  who  have  not  been 
interested  in  study  alone.  And  so  it  is 
not  strange  that  even  in  the  busy  winter 
term  the  girls  had  time  to  join  with  the 
townspeople  in  the  undertaking  which 
resulted  in  the  Hampshire  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit.  This  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  all  the  organizations  in  Hampshire 
County  whose  aim  is  child  welfare,  and 
those  in  college,  such  as  the  Consumers' 
League,  to  show  what  they  were  doing  in 
these  lines.  The  college  figured  largely, 
not  only  in  the  final  exhibition — when  the 
City  Hall  was  crowded  with  girls  who 
acted   as   "explainers" — but   in   the   pre- 


liminary arrangements,  when  the  faculty 
especially  were  very  active. 

There  was  apparently,  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  about  the  "Million  Dollar  Fund," 
but  nothing  definite  until  finally  the  "Stu- 
dents' Mite"  or  "Opportunity  for  the 
students  to  work  for  the  fund"  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Council.  The  main  idea 
of  this  is  to  represent  the  combined  efforts 
of  clubs  and  societies  in  college.  All 
sums  accruing  from  the  talents  of  such 
organizations  are  to  be  united  and  the 
Council  started  off  by  appropriating 
$500.  Then  the  French  Club  gave  a 
play  at  which  25  cents  admission  was 
charged  and  there  is  no  telling  how  much 
the  Glee  Club  may  add  from  its  spring 
concert  returns.  The  plan  is  not  for 
every  club  or  society  to  start  out  to  do 
something  new,  but  if  they  have  any 
money  which  they  have  planned  to  spend 
on  a  picnic  or  trolley  ride  the  "Students' 
Mite"  is  the  place  for  it  and  in  this  way 
the  responsibility  rests  on  all  and  not 
heavily  on  anyone. 

There  are  certain  things  in  the  winter 
term  which,  no  matter  how  crowded  it  is, 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  minds  of 
every  one  and  basket  ball  events  are  of 
this  kind.  In  fact,  to  some  the  basket 
ball  games  are,  practically,  the  winter 
term.  This  year,  though  the  main  prin- 
ciples remained  unchanged,  the  G.  and 
F.  A.  Board,  once  started  on  the  road  to 
new  ideas,  put  several  of  these  in  practice. 
Their  last  plan,  however,  which  was  to 
change  the  Junior-Senior  game  to  Rally 
Day,  because  of  poor  playing  in  the 
Freshman-Sophomore  game  on  that  day, 
cannot  be  carried  out  until  next  year. 
But  already,  for  this  office  has  grown  in 
importance  like  everything  else,  they 
have  worked  successfully  the  plan  of 
having  referee  trials,  from  the  sophomore 
class  at  the  winter  practices.  The  results 
of  these  trials  were  announced  at  the  last 
Sophomore-Freshman  game  and  the  future 
junior  referee  is  now  ready  and  backed 
by  experience.  Another  scheme,  a  proof 
of  the  economy  learned  by  the  G.  and 
F.  A.  Board  in  running  the  Club  House 
and  Boat  House,  is  that  of  having  four 
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boxes  established  in  the  gymnasium  which 
hold  respectively  the  class  colors  used  in 
decorating,  and  thus  save  buying  new 
material  from  year  to  year. 

One  thing  which  the  G.  and  F.  A.  did 
not  control,  but  which  was  strictly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  was  the  struggle  for 
the  freshman  banner  on  Rally  Day.  It 
was  granted  that  rules  were  necessary, 
and  so  these  were  drawn  up  and  the  class 
of  19 1 4  voted  to  have  the  contest  according 
to  them.  The  freshman,  expectantly 
doing  their  part,  made  all  plans  for  getting 
their  banner  into  the  gymnasium  without 
detection.  But  suddenly  a  class  meeting 
of  19 1 4  was  held  on  the  campus  at  which 
they  voted  not  to  have  the  contest,  pre- 
fering  to  give  it  up  rather  than  have  a 
breach  called  by  the  Council.  Right 
here  is  perhaps  a  very  strong  proof  of  the 
power  and  the  hold  on  the  girls  the  Council 
is  gaining.  This  hold  is  only  made  stronger 
by  the  recent  decision  to  have  the  girl 
who  is  president  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

The  gym  drill  is  the  result  of  long, 
steady  work,  and  perhaps  this  year's 
exhibition    which    resulted    in    both    the 


banner  and  the  cup  going  to  19 12,  shows 
more  plainly  than  anything  else  the 
increased  interest  taken  in  the  work  by 
juniors  and  seniors.  Old  traditions  can- 
not go  on  forever,  and  since  last  year  the 
seniors  took  the  cup  and  the  juniors  the 
banner,  which  the  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men respectively  are  always  supposed  to 
do,  this  one  perhaps,  has  been  well  broken. 
But  now  having  seen  so  many  results 
put  through,  the  Note  Room,  like  every- 
thing else  at  the  end  of  the  term,  loses 
that  fresh  look  with  which  it  started  out. 
The  orchestra  concert  takes  place  and 
there  is  a  temporary  freshening  up  for 
the  Glee  Club  concert.  The  one  held 
this  year — again  in  the  John  M.  Greene 
Hall — was  one  of  the  best  ever  given; 
even  the  Banjo  Club,  which  has  had  a 
hard  life,  met  with  approval.  But  after 
that  event  the  girls  go  back  to  their  old 
clothes.  The  Note  Room  does  not  attempt 
to  take  down  its  old  signs  and  the  only 
possible  remedy  is  vacation.  Then  some- 
thing new  will  take  the  place  of  the 
trusty  Mackinaw  coats,  and  the  Note 
Room,  all  cleaned  out,  will  be  made  ready 
for  its  new  signs  and  the  Spring  Term. 
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SPECIAL  TRUSTEE  NOMINATIONS 

Miss  Ada  L.  Comstock  has  been  made 
Dean  of  Smith  College  and  therefore  has 
resigned  from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
executive  committee  has  decided  to  ask 
for  nominations  immediately,  to  fill  her 
unexpired  term.  The  "call"  for  the  club 
nominations  was  sent  to  each  elector  on 
April  8,  and  the  nominations  must  be 
received  by  the  secretary  before  May  8. 
Ballots  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  with  the  notice 
of  the  annual  meeting,  and  should  be 
returned  before  Commencement. 

Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
FIVE 

Sent  to  the  Council  March,  1912 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Five  of  the  Alumnae  Council 
was  held  in  Northampton,  January  17-19, 
1912. 

The  Committee  consisted  this  year  of 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Emerson,  1901  (President), 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin,  1887  (Alumna 
Trustee),  Mrs.  Susan  Fuller  Albright, 
1891  (Councillor  from  the  Buffalo  Club), 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Slade,  190 1  (Councillor 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Club),  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  F.  Whitney,   1900  (Secretary). 

The  Committee  met  by  appointment 
with  the  President,  the  Faculty  Committee 
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on  Conference  with  Alumnae,  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  the  Student  Council,  and  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Recommendations. 

President  Burton  welcomed  the  Com- 
mittee with  his  characteristic  cordiality. 
He  spoke  of  the  fine  response  the  alumnae 
had  made  to  his  letter  in  regard  to  the 
Endowment  Fund,  and  said  that  up  to 
that  time  (Jan.  17),  the  total  amount 
pledged  by  alumnae  amounted  to  $25,000. 
[See  page  118. — Editor's  Note.] 

The  President  indicated  that  there  are 
many  points  connected  with  the  residence 
problem  which  need  modification  and  im- 
provement. The  Alumnae  Trustees  have 
constituted  a  Committee  on  Residence 
and  have  exercised  general  supervision 
over  everything  connected  with  the 
dormitories,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
amount  of  time  they  can  give  to  this 
work  is  limited  and  the  arrangement  has 
been  only  partially  satisfactory. 

The  Lawrence  House  is  to  be  opened  in 
September,  1912,  as  a  cooperative  home. 
Sixty-two  students  will  be  accommodated 
and  the  cost  will  be  $200.00  each,  a  year. 
To  make  up  for  this  reduction  in  the  price 
of  her  room  and  board  each  student  will 
have  to  care  for  her  own  room  and  to  give 
approximately  one  hour  a  day  to  house- 
work. The  announcement  of  this  plan 
was  received  very  enthusiastically  by  the 
students  and  over  forty  applications  for 
the  house  had  been  received  before  the 
Committee  left  Northampton,  three  days 
after  the  plan  was  made  public.  Some 
of  the  applicants  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  prominent  girls  in  college. 
By  taking  a  favorite  campus  house  for 
this  experiment  the  President  and  Trus- 
tees hope  to  give  some  of  the  "Self-Help" 
girls  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  campus  life.  The  class  of  1908 
has  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
scheme  and  has  guaranteed  to  make  good 
any  deficit  up  to  $1,000  for  the  first  year. 
The  Tenney  House  will  be  continued  as 
at  present. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  entrance 
requirements  and  said  that  a  committee 
consisting  of  Professors  Hazen,  Benton, 
Cushing,  Lange,  and  Waterman  was  pre- 
paring   a    report    recommending    certain 


changes  in  the  requirements.  It  seems  to 
be  felt  that  greater  flexibility  in  the  lesser 
requirements  after  the  main  requirements 
are  met,  would  result  in  more  cordial 
relations  between  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  college,  and  would  benefit  the 
students.  No  action  in  this  matter  will  be 
taken  until  next  fall.  President  Burton 
said  in  his  annual  report,  "It  cannot  be 
said  with  too  much  emphasis  that  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  (entrance  require- 
ments) in  no  way  involves  or  even  con- 
templates a  lowering  of  entrance  stand- 
ards." 

The  faculty  have  voted  recently  to 
accept  the  certificates  of  the  schools  in 
the  North  Central  Association. 

On  October  20,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
voted  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  Alumnae 
Trustees  from  three  to  six  years,  and  to 
make  immediate  reelection  impossible. 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Board  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  and  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  in  January 
to  consider  the  necessary  re-adjustment 
of  the  terms  of  the  Alumnae  Trustees. 
This  joint  committee  unanimously  decided 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  the 
term  of  Mrs.  Noyes  be  extended  to  19 14, 
that  of  Miss  Comstock  to  1916  and  that 
the  Trustee  to  be  elected  in  June,  1912, 
hold  office  for  six  years.  These  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  the  Board 
at  the  February  meeting. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin,  1887,  whose 
second  term  as  Alumnae  Trustee  expires 
in  June,  1912,  has  been  elected  permanent 
Alumna  Trustee,  and  will  be  the  first 
permanent  woman  trustee. 

The  coming  retirement  of  Acting-Dean 
Tyler  brought  the  question  of  appointing 
a  dean  before  the  Trustees  and  in  February 
they  appointed  Miss  Ada  Louise  Comstock 
1897,  to  this  position.  Her  acceptance 
has  just  been  made  public.  Miss  Com- 
stock has  been  Dean  of  Women  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  several  years, 
and  in  June,  191 1,  she  was  elected  Alumna 
Trustee  of  Smith.  She  is  eminently  well 
fitted,  by  training  and  experience,  to  be 
the  first  dean  of  Smith  College. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Conference 
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with  Alumnae,  consisting  of  Professors 
Tyler,  Benton,  Lange,  and  Cutler,  gave 
the  Committee  of  Five  many  helpful 
suggestions.  They  advised  that  the  name 
of  the  Committee  be  published  in  the 
Weekly  and  perhaps  in  the  College  Catalog, 
before  the  January  meeting,  in  order  that 
the  standing  of  the  Committee  be  recog- 
nized and  publicity  given  to  it.  Professor 
Tyler  spoke  of  the  alumnae  as  the  "Strong- 
hold of  the  College,"  and  emphasized  the 
desire  of  the  faculty  to  have  the  alumnae 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  college.  He 
suggested  that  Smith  Clubs  wishing  to 
have  members  of  the  faculty  at  their 
meetings  might  write  Miss  Snow,  and  she 
could  often  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. According  to  Professor  Tyler, 
the  faculty  enjoy  meeting  and  addressing 
the  clubs  as  much  as  the  alumnae  enjoy 
having  them  and  in  vacations  are  par- 
ticularly ready  to  make  such  visits. 

The  faculty  said  that  alumnae  ought  to 
visit  classes  to  show  their  interest  in  the 
academic  work  of  the  college  and  to  see 
what  kind  of  work  is  being  done.  It  was 
suggested  that  alumnae  who  have  special 
interest  in  certain  departments  should 
visit  classes  in  those  departments  and 
report  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  The  Committee 
heartily  endorses  this  suggestion  and  urges 
all  who  can,  but  particularly  teachers  in 
other  colleges  or  in  preparatory  schools,  to 
send  to  any  member  of  the  executive 
committee  written  reports  of  the  class 
work  they  have  observed  at  Smith  and  of 
the  way  it  compares  with  the  work  at 
other  similar  institutions.  Information 
of  much  interest  may  be  collected  in  this 
way  and  published  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Five  or  in  the  Quarterly. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  Smith 
College  Weekly,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  published  on  March  15,  191 1.  To 
quote  again  from  the  President's  report: — 
"The  paper  has  been  conducted  in  a  dig- 
nified and  approved  manner.  It  has 
served  as  a  medium  of  communication 
to  the  entire  student  body  and  has  aided 
materially  in  banishing  false  rumors  and 
in  establishing  definite  knowledge  con- 
cerning our  common  life  and  activities. 


Its  existence  as  a  college  newspaper  has 
in  no  way  proven  harmful  to  the  Smith 
College  Monthly.  The  Weekly  now  seems 
to  be  an  established  certainty  meeting 
with  widespread  approval,  and  filling  a 
definite  and  longfelt  need  in  our  college 
life."  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
news  items  from  the  Weekly  might  be 
reported  at  Smith  Club  meetings  and 
would  prove  interesting  to  the  alumnae. 

The  faculty  asked  the  alumnae  to  help 
in  every  possible  way  to  send  the  best 
type  of  students  to  Smith.  This  led  to 
a  discussion  of  the  reputation  which 
Smith  has  among  some  people,  for  over- 
emphasizing the  social  life  of  the  students 
to  the  detriment  of  their  academic  work. 
The  faculty  said  emphatically  that  the 
students  at  Smith  are  doing  good  work — 
work  which  compares  well  with  the  best 
work  done  in  any  college. 

The  committees  felt  that  the  criticism 
of  the  college  was  due  partly  (1)  to  a  low 
ratio  of  teachers  to  students — a  fault  which 
will  be  remedied  by  the  increased  Endow- 
ment Fund;  (2)  to  the  pose  of  students 
who  like  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
do  not  study  hard ;  (3)  to  a  certain  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  other  institutions  who  have 
tried  to  explain  the  popularity  and  remark- 
able growth  of  Smith  College  by  saying 
that  the  standard  is  low;  (4)  to  the  type 
of  woman  graduated  from  Smith — a  type 
which  is  not  aggressive  or  boastful  and 
which  has  been  warned  repeatedly  against 
"intellectual  pride." 

Alumnae  can  refute  unjust  accusations 
by  informing  themselves  of  the  actual 
facts.  Those  who  visit  other  colleges 
can  compare  the  work  done  in  them  with 
the  work  of  our  own  students.  The  fact 
that  Smith  alumnae  who  have  done  grad- 
uate work  at  other  institutions  have 
stood  high  and  been  welcomed  everywhere 
speaks  well  for  the  academic  standing 
of  the  college. 

The  question  of  entrance  examinations 
and  certificates  was  touched  upon.  It 
was  agreed  that  neither  method  is  ideal 
and  that  perhaps  a  combination  of  the 
two  could  be  evolved  which  would  do  away 
with  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
present     system.     The     committee     was 
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interested  to  hear  that  more  than  half  the 
students  take  entrance  examinations  in 
one  or  more  subjects.  The  need  of  closer 
cooperation  between  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  college  was  discussed. 

The  faculty  spoke  of  the  bad  effects  of 
a  very  gay  vacation  on  the  students. 
They  said  that  of  late  years  vacation 
gaieties  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  great  many  students  return  to 
college  completely  tired  out  and  with  a 
temporarily  changed  attitude  toward 
their  academic  work  as  a  result  of  the 
excessive  excitement  and  social  life  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  and  Easter  recesses. 
The  alumnae  were  urged  to  use  their 
influence  to  bring  about  a  "safe  and  sane 
vacation." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Five  with  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Miss 
Pinkerton,  the  chairman,  had  arranged 
to  have  short  reports  from  the  college 
physician  and  from  the  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Doctor  Gilman  said  that  the  health  of 
the  students  during  the  year  had  been 
good,  with  but  few  cases  of  serious  illness. 
She  spoke  very  earnestly  of  the  need  for  a 
larger  infirmary.  The  present  infirmary  is 
most  inadequate  and  Sunnyside  can  be 
used  only  as  a  place  for  rest.  It  is  very 
important  that  all  cases  of  illness,  whether 
slight  or  serious,  be  sent  out  of  the  dor- 
mitories, where  it  is  so  difficult  to  give 
a  patient  the  care  and  quiet  she  needs. 

Doctor  Gilman  considers  that  the 
crowded  conditions  under  which  much  of 
the  gymnastic  work  is  done  are  very  bad 
for  the  health  of  the  students.  Owing 
to  the  size  of  the  classes  the  freshmen  have 
to  use  the  Old  Gymnasium,  which  has  been 
moved  to  College  Lane.  There  are  no 
adequate  dressing  rooms  in  the  building, 
and  the  students  as  a  rule  dress  for  the 
class  at  home  and  have  a  long  distance  to 
go  to  the  Gymnasium.  After  getting 
heated  by  the  exercise  many  students 
have  not  time  to  return  to  their  rooms  and 
put  on  fresh  clothing  as  they  should,  before 
going  to  other  classes.  These  arrange- 
ments are  unhygienic,  to  say  the  least,  and 
might  lead  to  serious  illness. 

This  year  the  Tenney  House  has  been 


under  the  special  care  of  Mrs.  Carman, 
Head  of  the  Albright  House.  Mrs. 
Carman  told  of  the  cooperative  house- 
keeping which  eight  of  the  Tenney  House 
girls  have  been  carrying  on  this  year,  under 
the  leadership  of  two  seniors  who  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  economical  buying  and 
catering.  They  have  reduced  their  living 
expenses  to  a  very  low  figure  and  have 
lived  well  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Carman 
has  helped  in  keeping  down  their  expenses 
by  occasionally  sending  them  dishes  from 
the  Albright  House  which  were  too  small 
to  be  used  again  in  the  large  house. 
The  Tenney  House  girls  are  included  in 
the  social  life  of  the  Albright  House. 

Your  Committee  was  interested  in  the 
reports  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses.  Brief  statements  were 
made  by  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
on  Social  Regulations,  on  Dramatics,  on 
Entertainments,  on  Supplies,  and  on 
Rooms  for  Alumnae  at  Commencement. 
Short  reports  were  given  also  by  the  Fire 
Drill  Committee  and  by  the  Domestic 
Service  Committee.  The  details  learned 
in  this  way  were  most  interesting  and 
made  us  feel  that  the  Heads  of  Houses 
were  fully  conscious  of  their  problems  and 
responsibilities  and  were  doing  their  best 
to  meet  them. 

Miss  Denman,  President  of  the  Student 
Council,  invited  the  Committee  of  Five 
to  tea  and  during  the  afternoon  the  Com- 
mittee learned  of  several  things  which 
the  Council  has  accomplished  this  year. 

Two  members,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council,  have  been  chosen  by  President 
Burton,  to  serve  on  the  Social  Regulations 
Committee,  and  by  this  means  the  stu- 
dents are  given  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
the  rules,  and  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
government. 

Under  the  leadership  of  their  Council 
representatives,  the  classes  of  19 13  and 
1914  formed  "Off-Campus  Committees," 
in  the  fall.  Members  of  either  class  who 
lived  off  the  Campus  could  join  their 
class  committee,  which  held  regular  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  topics  connected 
with  college  life.  The  meetings  became  so 
popular  that  the  girls  living  on  the  campus 
were  anxious  to  join  and  are  now  admitted. 
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The  Council  feel  that  these  meetings  are 
very  helpful  in  bringing  the  students  who 
live  far  away  or  in  small  houses,  into 
closer  touch  with  their  fellow-classmates 
and  the  college,  and  in  moulding  public 
opinion  in  these  two  classes. 

The  number  of  clubs  to  which  a  student 
may  belong,  offices  she  may  hold,  and 
plays  in  which  she  may  take  part  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Council.  There  seems  to  be 
a  feeling  that  the  number  of  activities  in 
which  a  girl  may  engage  should  be  still 
further  limited. 

The  Council  has  held  frequent  meetings 
this  year  and  has  made  a  successful  effort 
to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  student 
body. 

The  Committee  of  Five  met  Miss 
Adams  and  Miss  Barbour,  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Recommendations,  at  their 
new  office  in  College  Hall.  This  Com- 
mittee was  reorganized  in  1908  and  is 
performing  a  very  valuable  work  in  plac- 
ing Smith  graduates.  It  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations and  with  the  Appointment  Bureau 
of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  in  Boston,  both  of  which  are 
in  charge  of  Smith  alumnae.  An  annual 
registration  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  and 
this  pays  for  the  printing  and  incidental 
expenses.  The  college  pays  for  a  secre- 
tary and  has  furnished  the  office  which 
was  given  to  the  committee  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

The  Committee  has  had  some  dealings 
with  agencies  but  prefers  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  employer.  It  has  done  no 
hunting  up  of  positions  but  has  answered 
calls  that  have  come  unsolicited  to  the 
college.  Most  of  those  who  have  regis- 
tered with  the  Committee  belong  to  the 
last  few  classes,  but  when  a  definite  call 
comes  the  Committee  does  not  confine 
itself  to  its  active  list  in  trying  to  find  the 
right  person  for  the  position.  Miss 
Adams  is  also  chairman  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  A.  C.  A.  on  Voca- 
tional Opportunities  for  College  Women. 
Through  her  connection  with  this  com- 
mittee she  has  collected  material  for  a 
classified    vocational    catalog    of    Smith 


alumnae,   which   is  of  immense  value  in 
finding  women  to  fill  special  positions. 

Every  year  the  demand  for  positions 
other  than  teaching  increases  and  brings 
to  the  fore  the  question  of  vocational 
training.  President  Burton  says,  "The 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  cannot  become  a 
professional  or  technical  school.  If,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  of  service  in  helping  its 
graduates  to  make  the  transition  from 
college  to  life  by  putting  them  in  touch 
with  opportunities  for  real  work,  if  it 
can  follow  its  graduates  through  the  years, 
endeavoring  at  every  point  to  enlarge 
their  opportunities  for  useful  careers, 
then  it  has  in  a  measure  at  least  recognized 
the  point  of  view  involved  in  the  modern 
demand  for  vocational  education."  The 
Committee  hopes  hereafter  to  reach 
students  before  senior  year  and  to  explain 
to  them  some  of  the  vocational  oppor- 
tunities open  to  women.  If  a  student 
choses  her  future  work  during  her  second 
or  third  year  in  college  she  can  elect 
studies  which  will  be  preparatory  to  that 
work,  without  necessarily  narrowing  her 
course  too  much . 

In  some  lines  of  work  the  call  for  trained 
specialists  is  imperative.  Trained  workers 
for  social  service  are  in  great  demand. 
Students  who  wish  to  go  into  social  work 
can  obtain  valuable  experience  by  doing 
volunteer  work  during  their  vacations, 
but  the  best  positions  are  open  only  to 
those  who  graduate  from  the  schools  for 
social  workers.  A  knowledge  of  stenog- 
raphy and  accounting  is  required  by 
employers  in  many  different  kinds  of 
work.  This  could  be  learned  by  most 
students  during  vacations,  before  grad- 
uation. 

[The  Committee  of  Five  was  very  much 
interested  in  talking  with  Miss  Josephine 
Sanderson,  1904,  about  the  work  of  the 
Self-Help  Bureau.  Inasmuch  as  she 
wrote  a  most  interesting  article  for  the 
November  Quarterly  we  will  not  enlarge 
upon  the  subject  here. — Editor's  Note.] 
Ellen  T.  Emerson 
Ruth    Bowles    Baldwin 

(Signed)  Susan    Fuller    Albright 
Ruth   E.   Slade 
Elizabeth   Fay   Whitney 
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LOCAL    CLUBS 

A  meeting  of  the  Boston  Association  of 
Smith  College  Alumnae  was  held  in  the 
Grundman  Studios  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
February  27,  1912.  Miss  Perkins,  the 
first  Vice-President,  presided.  The  busi- 
ness meeting  was  long  and  the  first  matter 
to  be  brought  up  was  that  of  the  local 
clubs.  The  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  relationships 
between  the  Boston  Branch  and  these 
local  clubs,  was  read  and  accepted. 
Voted:  1.  That  a  membership  committee 
be  appointed  to  consist  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  local  group;  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
local  clubs  where  such  exist,  in  other  sec- 
tions by  the  President  of  the  Boston 
Branch. 

2.  That  the  local  clubs  be  organized 
as  chapters  of  the  Boston  Branch,  the 
membership  fee  of  fifty  cents  going  to  the 
Boston  Branch. 

3.  That  for  the  present  the  Boston 
Branch  assume  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  postage  incurred  by  the  local  chapters. 

Miss  Calkins  spoke  in  regard  to  the 
Fellowship  of  $500.00  to  be  offered  bien- 
nially by  the  Boston  Branch  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  and  it  was  Voted:  that  the  Bos- 
ton Association  of  Smith  College  Alumnae 
contribute  $40.00  from  its  budget  for 
the  Fellowship,  provided  that  the  balance 
of  $250.00  is  raised,  and  also  recommend 
to  the  Association  of  next  year  that  it 
favorably  consider  contributing  another 
$40.00  under  the  same  condition. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Ellen  Emerson, 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
urging  the  alumnae  to  support  the  Alum- 
nae Quarterly  more  heartily;  and  the 
Association  Voted:  that  the  president 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  have  in 
charge  the  matter  of  canvassers  for  new 
subscribers  and  delinquent  ones. 

Following  a  motion  offered  by  Miss 
Jackson,  it  was  Voted:  that  the  president 
appoint  a  committee  of  one  which  shall 
bring  to  the  meetings  news  of  current 
events  of  college. 

After  the  business  was  finished,  Miss 
Ethel   H.   Freeman,    1902,   representative 


from  the  Newton  Chapter,  spoke  of  the 
Dramatic  work  going  on  at  college. 
A  purely  social  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  21,  at  the  College  Club.  The 
entertainment  consisted  of  "Proverbs  in 
Porcelain"  by  Austin  Dobson,  given 
under  the  direction  of  Anne  C.  Gregory, 
1904,  and  Alice  Wellington,  1905.  Re- 
freshments were  served.  Owing  to  the 
bad  weather  the  meeting  was  a  very  small 
one,  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  as  the  enter- 
tainment was  very  pretty  and  pleasing. 
Margaret  Taylor,  Secretary. 

On  February  15,  1912,  Miss  Anna  R. 
Haire  and  Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Norton  (M. 
Alice  Peloubet),  president  of  the  Chicago 
Smith  College  Club,  gave  a  tea  at  the 
University  School  for  Girls,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  who  was  spending  a 
few  days  in  Chicago,  on  her  way  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  March  9  a  regular  meeting  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  College  Club. 
Miss  Mary  Ross  Potter,  Dean  of  Women 
at  Northwestern  University,  spoke  on 
"Vocational  Opportunities  for  College 
Women"  and  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Nicholson  of 
the  Vocational  Bureau  Committee  gave 
a  report  of  the  work  the  committee  is 
doing. 

Anna  Louisa  Squire,  Secretary. 

The  Fitchburg  Smith  College  Club  has 
held  seven  meetings  since  October. 

On  January  20,  the  Club  had  an  open 
meeting  at  the  residence  of  the  President. 
Professor  Henry  Latimer  Seaver  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Boston  Art  Museum  lectured  on 
"The  History  of  Jewelry." 

On  February  15  a  concert  by  Grand 
Opera  artists  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  club.  Alice  Nielsen,  Jeska  Swartz, 
Rudolfo  Tuonari  and  Jose  Mardones,  of 
the  Boston  and  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, were  among  the  artists.  This  was 
the  seventh  annual  public  entertainment 
of  the  Club.  The  audience  was  most 
enthusiastic,  and  the  artists  responsive,  so 
that  the  concert  was  a  great  social  and 
financial  success. 
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President  Burton  and  Miss  Jordan  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at  a  lunch- 
eon to  be  held  April  20. 

The  club  has  joined  the  Drama  League, 
as  a  club. 

R.  Maude  Greene,  Secretary. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  New  York  was  held  at  the 
Women's  University  Club  on  January  20. 

The  Club  decided  to  give  to  the  Bureau 
of  Occupations  75%  of  last  year's  quota 
provided  that  at  least  one  other  club  give 
the  same  proportion  and  that  no  cooperat- 
ing organization  give  less  than  50%. 

Mrs.  DeForest  spoke  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae which  for  the  first  time  in  17  years 
had  its  meeting  in  New  York.  She  spoke 
of  the  broad  scope  of  its  work  and  urged 
all  to  join  both  the  General  Association 
and  the  New  York  Club. 

The  speaker  for  the  afternoon  was 
Judge  McAdoo.  His  subject  was  the 
Municipal  or  Magistrate  courts  of  New 
York,  and  his  humor  and  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  kept  his  hearers  spell- 
bound for  over  an  hour.  After  the  meeting 
tea  was  served. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach,  Secretary. 

The  Smith  Club  of  New  York  City  on 
its  fourth  regular  meeting  held  open  house 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  24, 
inviting  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  and 
the  officers  and  members  of  committees 
of  the  Alumnae  clubs  of  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley  to  be  their  guests 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Frances  Cummings,  the  Manager 
of  the  Bureau,  reported  progress,  saying 
that  the  first  five  months  of  the  existence 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions have  proved  the  need  and  value  of 
such  an  organization  from  three  stand- 
points: that  of  the  college  graduate 
whose  ability  runs  along  lines  other  than 
teaching  and  who  feels  that  she  has  been 
spending  several  years  in  preparation  and 
must  hasten  to  take  her  place  in  a  position 
of  social  responsibility;  that  of  society, 
whose    employers    demand     the    college 


women  with  especial  training  which  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  to  fill; 
and  that  of  the  college,  which  has  in  the 
Bureau  a  field  for  studying  the  demands 
that  society  is  making  upon  the  trained 
woman. 

The  largest  demand  is  for  the  trained 
secretary,  the  college  woman  with  a 
knowledge  of  typewriting,  and  these  posi- 
tions although  paying  small  salaries  at 
first,  advance  rapidly  because  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  college  education  and  expert 
training.  Fifty-eight  of  the  ninety-seven 
calls  for  secretaries  asked  for  stenography 
also.  Requests  for  social  workers  came 
from  settlements,  hospitals,  and  investi- 
gating bureaus.  Those  for  household 
administrators  point  out  a  new  field  for 
the  college  women  with  domestic  science 
training  who  may  take  up  a  position  such 
as  making  out  menus  and  purchasing  all 
the  food  supplies  for  a  group  of  families. 

During  the  last  month  Miss  Cummings 
has  visited  by  appointment  Radcliffe, 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Barnard 
and  Bryn  Mawr,  giving  addresses  to  the 
students,  holding  personal  interviews  with 
those  looking  for  occupations,  and  consult- 
ing with  the  heads  of  the  different  colleges. 

Dr.  Edward  Devine  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  who  addressed  the 
meeting  brought  out  the  point  that  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
educated  women  in  many  of  the  lines  of 
work  in  which  they  engage,  due  to  a  de- 
pendence on  accidents  of  heredity  or 
environment  in  a  choice  of  occupation. 
"The  vocational  bureau  should  not  merely 
bring  persons  who  know  just  what  they 
want  to  do  and  are  trained  to  do  it  into 
relation  with  employers  who  also  know 
just  what  they  want;  it  also  should  be  the 
means  of  helping  persons  to  find  out 
what  things  they  can  best  do  and  should 
provide  openings  in  which  they  may  put 
their  talents  to  practical  use." 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
has  held  five  very  enjoyable  meetings  since 
October.  Mrs.  McEldowney,  President  of 
the  Club,  entertained  the  members  at  an 
informal  luncheon  in  October  and  again 
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during  the  Christmas  holidays  had  an 
informal  social  meeting  at  her  home  for 
the  members  of  the  Club  and  the  under- 
graduates. A  mirrorscope  was  used  to 
show  pictures  of  Smith  and  Smith  girls 
of  the  past  and  present  and  a  most  enjoy- 
able afternoon  was  spent.  The  Club  had 
hoped  to  entertain  President  Burton  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  He  was  unable  to  be 
present  but  we  hope  to  have  him  with  us 
in  the  near  future. 

Helen  V.  Stevenson,  Secretary. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Alumnae 
Association  had  as  its  guest  on  February 
28,  Mrs.  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  who 
very  generously  offered  her  services  to  the 
club  for  an  evening.  She  gave  dramatic 
readings  from  her  own  works. 

Assembly  Hall  was  well  filled  with  the 
many  Northampton  friends  of  Mrs.  Bacon. 
They  were  most  charmingly  entertained, 
for  the  program  contained  the  following 
numbers:  "Ardelia  in  Arcady,"  "The 
Little  Dead  Child,"  a  skit,  "In  the  Style 
of  Oscar  Wilde  in  the  House  of  Oscar 
Hammerstein,"  and  a  Lullaby. 

Mrs.  Dana  Pearson  (Lucy  F.  Wright), 
president  of  the  association,  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  in  Mrs.  Bacon's  honor  the 
members  of  the  class  of  1898  who  were  in 
Northampton. 

On  October  4  the  Worcester  Club  held  a 
business  meeting  and  a  musicale.  Febru- 
ary 24,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  Miss 
Margaret  Henry  of  Maryville  College, 
Tennessee,  spoke  on  "Life  among  the 
Mountaineers  in  Tennessee."  She  herself 
was  a  mountain  girl,  educated  at  Maryville 
and  later  a  professor  there,  and  so  she  was 
able  to  give  us  a  very  broad  and  com- 
prehensive picture  both  of  the  life  of  the 
mountaineers  and  of  the  College.  An 
attempt  has  been  made,  which  promises  to 
be  successful,  to  raise  a  scholarship  for 
the  college. 

Helen  Bigelow,  Secretary. 

On  Saturday,  November  II,  191 1,  the 
Detroit  Smith  Club  held  an  annual  meet- 
ing and  elected  the  following  officers  for 
1911-1912.  President,  Mrs.  Lee  S.  Mc- 
Collester  (Lizzie   S.    Parker,  1888);   Vice- 


President,  Mary  Jennings,  1901;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Ella  B.  Van  Tuyl,  1902. 

On  Saturday,  December  30,  we  gave  a 
luncheon  at  the  College  Club  for  the 
Smith  girls  at  present  in  college.  Twen- 
ty-three were  seated  around  one  large 
round  table,  and  we  were  addressed  by 
Professor  R.  E.  S.  Olmstead  of  the  Music 
School.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  hear  from 
some  one  direct  from  Smith. 

On  Monday,  March  18,  a  luncheon  was 
given  at  the  College  Club  in  honor  of  Vida 
Hunt  Frances,  1892.  Miss  Francis  came 
to  Detroit  to  address  our  branch  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  but 
we  managed  to  steal  her  long  enough  for 
luncheon. 

Ella  B.  Van  Tuyl,  Secretary. 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  years,  the 
Smith  College  Club  of  Washington  was 
reorganized  in  November  of  191 1,  and  now 
has  a  membership  of  43,  including  several 
from  Baltimore  and  vicinity.  Owing  to 
the  shifting  character  of  the  population  of 
Washington,  the  personnel  of  the  new  club 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  former 
club,  a  large  proportion  of  the  present 
members  having  recently  come  to  the  city, 
while  many  former  members  are  no  longer 
living  here. 

The  club  voted  not  to  overburden  itself 
with  too  many  meetings,  and  for  this 
first  year  there  have  been  but  three  regular 
meetings  planned,  aside  from  the  one  in 
November  for  organization.  The  first 
was  held  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  took  the  form  of  a  supper  in  honor  of 
the  visiting  members  of  the  faculty,  most 
of  whom  were  in  town  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Miss  Bigelow, 
Miss  Cook,  Miss  Hopkins,  Miss  Foster, 
Miss  Blake,  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Cook  were 
the  guests  of  the  evening,  and  several 
visiting  alumnae  and  undergraduates 
joined  with  the  members  and  helped  to 
make  the  first  function  of  the  new  club  a 
success.  The  second  meeting  was  held 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
members  a  chance  to  get  acquainted,  and 
this  end  was  most  successfully  attained  by 
means  of  charades,  college  memorabilia, 
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old  photographs  and  modern  picture 
postals  of  college  scenes,  and  singing  of 
college  songs,  and  refreshments.  The 
charades  were  all  d  propos  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, from  Sophia  Smith  to  Senior  Drama- 
tics and  Million  Dollar  Endowment. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  planning  to 
entertain  the  members  informally  at  a  tea 
in  April.     The  last  regular  meeting  of  the 


season  will  be  held  in  May,  when  the 
annual  business  meeting  may  be  some- 
what relieved  by  combining  it  with  an 
out-of-doors  picnic. 

At  the  November  meeting  the  officers 
elected  were:  President,  Heloise  Brainard, 
1904;  Vice-President,  Caroline  Jenkins, 
1896;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Eunice 
Wead,  1902.       Eunice  Wead,  Secretary. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


ALUMNAE   VISITING   COLLEGE 

1898  Alma  Baumgarten,  December  18-20. 

191 1  Althea  H.  Marks,  January  4. 

1910  Margaret  Dieter,  January  6. 

191 1  Elsie  R.  Baskin,  January  1-7. 
1895  Mabel  H.  Cummings,  January  5-7. 
1894  Minnie  M.  Pickering,  January  5-7. 

1909  Eleanor  Upton,  January  5-8. 

1908  Harriette  F.  Abbot,  January  7-8. 

1910  Mary  A.  Kilborne,  January  9-10. 

1910  Ethel  S.  Wilson,  January  10. 

191 1  Alice  C.  Thompson,  January  10-16. 

1909  Winifred  Williams,  January  11-12. 

1907  Lilian  D.  Major,  January  1 1-12. 
1909-ex     Charlotte  W.  Passmore,  January  11-13. 

1908  Sally  Simpson,  January  11-12. 

1910  Alice  Day,  January  11-12. 

1909  Idella  L.  Gribbel,  January  12-13. 

1909  Bertha  L.  Goldthwaite,  January  12-16. 

1894  Eleanor  H.  Johnson,  January  16-18. 
1887  Hannah  B.  Clark  Powell,  January  16-18. 
1901  Ellen  T.  Emerson,  January  16-20. 

1900  Elizabeth  F.  Whitney,  January  16-20. 

1895  Marguerite  M.  Wells,  January  17-20. 

1905  Ruth  B.  Johnson,  January  17-20. 

1891  Susan  Fuller  Albright,  January  17-20. 

1901  Ruth  E.  Slade,  January  16-22. 

1892  Anne  W.  Safford,  January  19-20. 
1908  Elizabeth  Parker,  January  18-22. 

191 1  Grace  O.  McConnell,  January  26-February  1. 

1910  Gladys  E.  Moulton,  January  27-February  2. 
1904  Helen  C.  Marble,  January  29. 

1908  Helen  Hills  Hills,  January  29-31. 
1914-ex     Elizabeth  Holden,  January  27-31. 

1906  Alice  Raymond,  February  1. 

191 1  Susan  Sawyer,  February  1. 

191 1  Joyce  Knowlton,  February  1-3. 

1908  Margaret  C.  Kingsley,  February  2-4. 

191 1  Margaret  Townsend,  February  7. 

191 1  Catharine  Hooper,  February  8. 

191 1  Virginia  Coyle,  February  0-12. 

191 1  Raena  Ryerson,  February  10. 

191 1  Eleanor  Goddard,  February  10-12. 

191 1  Helen  Miller,  February  10-14. 

191 1  Mildred  Brennan,  February  3-5. 

191 1  Anna  Doyle,  February  3-5. 

191 1  Amy  Alvord,  February  10. 

191 1  Rene  Hubinger  Timm,  February  10-14. 

1911  Audrey  Mallett,  February  8-14. 


191 1  Gertrude  Pearson,  February  8-14. 

1906  Elsie  Kearns,  February  8. 

1900  Frances  Cummings,  February  3-6. 

191 1  Sara  Sugerman,  February  16-26. 

191 1  Marjorie  Browning,  February  14-26. 

191 1  Edna  Hodgman,  February  13-26. 

191 1  Gladys  Megie,  February  9-12. 

1908  Frances  Swift,  February  14. 
1879  Kate  Morris  Cone,  February  14. 
1881  Lucia  Clapp  Noyes,  February  14-17. 

1907  Ethel  Kenyon  Loomis,  February  16. 

1909  Emily  F.  Davis,  February  16. 
1909  Vesta  L.  Crocker,  February  16. 

1908  Florence  A.  Haws,  February  16. 

1909  Ethel  Updike  Magna,  February  16. 
1888  Mabelle  Chase,  February  17-20. 

191 1  Carlotta  Stone,  February  14-March  14. 

191 1  Grace  L.  Filer,  February  20-22. 

191 1  Mary  P.  Little,  February  21-22. 

1884  Mary  Duguid  Dey,  February  22. 

189S  Mabel  H.  Cummings,  February  21-23. 

1908  Margaret  Mills,  February  19-23. 

1909  Mary  Hilda  Stedman,  February  15-23. 
191 1  Marie  Southard,  February  21-25. 

1907  Edith  L.  Clafiin,  February  21-26. 

1900  Caroline  Marmon,  February  22. 

191 1  Susanna  McDougall,  February  22-March  4. 

1901  Nellie  Fosdick,  February  25-28. 

1902  Edith  Hancox,  February  27. 
1904  Frances  Lockey,  March  1-3. 

1910  Maude  Hamilton,  February  29-March  2. 

1910  A.  Elizabeth  Blodgett,  February  25-March  4. 

191 1  Rose  Todd,  March  1-4. 
191 1  Mary  Mattis,  March  1-6. 

1906  Alice  L.  Hildebrand,  March  2-4. 

1901  Helen  E.   Brown,  March  2-4. 

1910  Anne  D.  Smith,  March  7. 

191 1  Ruth  Everett,  March  8. 
191 1  Marion  Butler,  March  6-1 1. 
1895  Bertha  F.  Bardeen,  March  14. 
191 1  Eleanore  F.  Ide,  March  14-18. 
191 1  Ethel  L.  Cox,   March  14-24. 
1899  Edith  E.  Rand,  March  15-17. 

1910  Mary  L.  Harwood,  March  16-18. 

191 1  Elsie  R.  Baskin,  March  15-18. 
191 1  Helen  A.  Brown,  March  16-18. 
1906  Anna  Wilson  Dickinson,  March  18. 
19 1 1      Dorothy  L.  White,  March  15-19. 
1892  Cora  H.  Coolidge,  March  18-20. 
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CLASS     NEWS 

If  each  person  sending  in  news  will  be 
careful  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only,  and  will  either  typewrite  or  write 
very  legibly  many  errors  will  undoubtedly 
be  avoided.  The  editors  and  printer  do 
hate  to  take  liberties  with  your  names  and 
addresses. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

Julia  H.  Gulliver  attended  the  Confer- 
ence of  Presidents  of  Women's  Colleges 
held  in  New  York  City  in  March. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

[The  secretary  writes  that  she  does  not 
think  the  body  of  alumnae  realize  that  the 
Quarterly  could  use  news  of  any  descrip- 
tion about  them.  Won't  1880  take  these 
remarks  to  heart,  so  that  we  can  print 
news  of  the  class  in  the  next  Quarterly? — 
Editor.] 

1881 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 
burn, 377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  S.  Alice  Brown,  whose  "Classical 
School"  at  66  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Mabel  Cummings, 
1895,  has  been  in  Italy  all  winter,  and  re- 
turns to  this  country  in  May. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Cary  (Martha  J.  Bryant) 
who  has  been  for  some  time  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  A.  Newlands  (Alice 
Cary),  1906,  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  writes 
enthusiastically  of  a  winter  in  Iowa.  She 
is  making  a  special  study  of  Esperanto. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Tuttle  (Affa  S.  Miner) 
has  a  son  in  Amherst,  junior  year,  his 
first  two  years  having  been  spent  at 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Two  members  of  the  Class  of  1882  are 
Chairmen  in  their  states  of  The  American 
Medical  Association,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  training  of  the  public  to  health- 
ful living;  these  are,  Josephine  Milligan, 
M.D.,   Chairman  of  the  A.M.A.   in   the 


State  of  Illinois  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  physicians  in  the  city  of  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  and  Maria  M.  Vinton,  M.D., 
Chairman  of  the  A.M.A.  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  She  is  also  health  examiner 
in  fourteen  schools  in  the  district  of  Rich- 
mond Hills,  New  York  City. 

Four  members  of  the  class  hold  positions 
in  Universities  and  Colleges:  Alice Peloubet 
Norton,  M.A.  and  Frances  Pellett,  M.A. 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Theodate  L. 
Smith,  Ph.D.,  in  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Mary  Gulliver,  M.A.,  in 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Teachers  in  preparatory  schools  are: 
Helen  Safford  (The  Brearley,  New  York 
City),  Susan  P.  Peabody  (Erasmus  Hall 
High  School,  Brooklyn),  Mrs.  Silas  R. 
Mills  (High  School,  Newton,  Mass.), 
Mary  Tenney  in  Boston,  Sophie  C.  Clark, 
(Capen  School,  Northampton,  Mass.), 
Grace  Green  Clarke  (Pasadena,  California) 
Caroline  A.  Marsh  (Amherst,  Mass.). 

Our  librarians  are:  Annette  Aldrich, 
Library,  Freeport,  Maine;  Grace  Blanch- 
ard,  Library  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
a  writer  of  books  also;  Nina  E.  Browne, 
Library  of  Harvard  University. 

Eleanor  P.  Larrison,  M.A.,  gives  courses 
of  lectures  on  English  in  Rochester, 
Medina,  Lockport,  Canandaigua,  Rome, 
Utica,  and  elsewhere  in  New  York  State. 

Annie  E.  Allen  is  actively  interested  in 
civic  betterment  along  such  lines  as 
Vacation  Schools,  Anti-tuberculosis  work, 
Associated  Charities,  Model  tenements, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  and  Vocational  train- 
ing in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Annie  B.  Jackson  is  interested  in  library 
and  other  city  affairs  in  North  Adams, 
Mass. 

Isabel  McKer  has  undertaken  life  on  a 
farm  in  Greenwood,  Va. 

Our  recent  travelers  abroad  are:  Ellen 
Cheron  Rockwood,  Laura  Fitch  McQuis- 
ton,  Mary  Mix  Barber,  Isabel  Blake,  and 
Frances  Brown  Taylor. 

Mary  Jamieson  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Annie  Giles  is  working  in  Chicago  in 
the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Mary  Huggins  Gamble  has  built  a 
beautiful  home  in  Pandrua,  Cal.,  which  is 
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an  adaptation  of  the  Japanese  style  to 
American  architecture.  She  is  also  inter- 
ested in  philanthropic  work. 

Alice  Peloubet  Norton's  son,  John,  has 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  late  Mrs.  Richards  in 
Sanitary  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

Haidee  Soule  Bothfield  and  Grace 
Hammond  Northrop,  as  well  as  others, 
are  especially  home-makers. 

Essie  J.  Warson  has  been  studying  at 
Columbia  University. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  C.  Gulliver. 
30  Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 

Mary  S.  Anthony  is  to  make  her  per- 
manent home  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  her 
address  after  May  15  will  be  182  Cen- 
tral Av. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Mitchell  (Mary  A.  Clark)  is 
serving  efficiently  on  the  committee  for 
the  new  Connecticut  College  for  Women 
to  be  established  at  New  London. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard's  present  address  is 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Mary  H.  A.  Mather  is  in  Italy  making 
a  study  of  social  conditions  among  in- 
tending immigrants.  Her  address  is  care 
of  French,  Lemon  &  Co.,  Florence. 

Mrs.    A.    W.    Bailey    (Alice   Ward)    is 
teaching  psychology  at  the  Northwestern 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Minneapolis. 
Ex- 1 883 

Mrs.  Jacques  Loeb's  (Annie  L.  Leonard) 
present  address  is  103  East  78  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Professor  Loeb  is  connected 
with    Rockefeller    Institute. 

Mabel  Wheeler  Bailey  is  now  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Jennings  Wood.  Dr.  Wood  is  a 
Brooklyn  physician. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Caroline  B.  Sargeant, 
4  Hawthorn  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vida  D.  Scudder  has  recently  published 
a  book  entitled,  "Socialism  and  Character." 

Dorothy  Thayer,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Lucius  H.  Thayer  (Helen  C.  Rand)  and 
Katharine  Greene,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward M.  Greene  (Katharine  S.  Jameson) 
are  members  of  the  Freshman  class. 


1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin, 
78  Spring  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  class  organization  at  the  present 
time  includes  37  regular,  10  associate, 
and  one  honorary  member.  Of  the  37 
regular  members,  6  are  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  professional  work,  8  are 
teachers,  and  17  are  married. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Parsons  (Martha  Crouse), 
who,  with  her  husband  and  son,  sailed 
last  autumn  for  a  trip  around  the  world, 
returned  early  in  February  by  way  of 
San  Francisco. 

Anna  Chapin  Ray's  last  novel  "The 
Brentons"  is  receiving  much  favorable 
comment  from  the  reviewers  and  is  pro- 
nounced "the  best  work  she  has  ever 
done." 

1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

1887 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Drury, 
66  Paradise  Rd.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Twenty-fifth  Reunion 
The  class  of  1887  is  anticipating  this 
year  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
reunion  in  its  history.  A  large  number, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  class,  have 
been  connected  with  the  college  since 
graduation  either  for  a  time  or  continuously, 
forming  a  nucleus  of  constant  interest  in 
Smith.  To  these,  at  reunions,  have  been 
added  the  teachers  from  other  colleges 
and  schools,  the  workers  along  various 
lines  of  interest,  and  last,  but  not  least 
enthusiastic,  the  home-makers.  Those  of 
the  class  who  have  attended  these  reun- 
ions will  need  no  urging  to  come  again; 
those  who  have  not  been  back  for  years 
will  see  at  a  glance  the  pleasure  and  value 
of  a  reunion  with  old  friends  whose  lives 
have  been  animated  by  the  highest  aims 
and  crowned  with  rich  achievement. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Ellen  L.  Wentworth, 
2  Lincoln  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Martha  Plack  Fisher  will  spend  the 
coming    year    abroad    as    her    husband^ 
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Professor  George  E.  Fisher,  has  been 
granted  the  year's  leave  of  absence  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Lucy  E.  Allen  was  chosen  president,  in 
December,  of  the  Newton  branch  of 
Smith  Alumnae. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

After  two  years  of  attempting  to  locate 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Swift  (Helen  C.  Folsom), 
her  address  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  has  been 
discovered  by  the  class  secretary.  It  is 
143  Court  St. 

The  secretary  writes  that  reunion  is 
too  far  off  to  unite  the  class  actively. 
A  Round  Robin  which  connects  a  part 
of  the  class,  has  been  snowed  under,  and 
she  is  hoping  for  April  cheer  to  bring  it 
forth.  The  six  memorials  for  the  Students' 
Aid  Society  have  been  promised  and  are 
almost  completed. 

[Will  any  member  of  1890  contribute 
more  news  for  the  next  number?  Per- 
haps the  present  owner  of  the  Round 
Robin  will  send  us  her  information? — 
Editor.] 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  J.  Albright, 
730  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Hobart  K.  Whitaker's  address  is 
Warren,  Mass. 

Isabel  E.  Perkins's  address  is  82  Wash- 
ington PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Born  to  Mrs.  William  Hawkes  (Edith 
Granger),  October  9,  1911,  a  daughter, 
Eleanor. 

The  class  secretary  is  unable  to  locate 
Charlotte  Franklin  or  Mrs.  C.  V.  Davis, 
(Mary  L.  Aikens).  Their  addresses  would 
be  gratefully  received. 

Mary  Louise  Foster  read  an  article  on 
Biochemistry  before  the  American  Home 
Economic  Association  in  annual  session 
at  Washington,  December  28,  191 1. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


The  Burnham  House  has  been  engaged 
for  the  headquarters  of  our  Twentieth 
Reunion  next  June.  Our  Class  Supper 
will  be  held  at  Plymouth  Inn,  Tuesday 
night,  June  18.  Come  one,  come  all,  and 
let's  make  merry  together. 

Can  some  one  give  the  address  of  any 
of  the  following  members? 

Mrs.  William  W.  Carr  (Margaret  Mac- 
Dougall),  Harriet  E.  Jacobs,  Helen  A. 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  S.  Underwood. 

1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Road,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

[1893 — please  note  what  your  secretary 
has  to  say!  The  Quarterly  and  its  read- 
ers are  anxious  to  know  of  what  you  are 
doing.     Won't  you  let  us  hear? — Editor.] 

1893  is  too  modest! 

Each  member  thinks  that  nothing  she 
is  doing  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  appear 
in  print.  "Well  and  happy,"  "everything 
going  on  as  usual,"  "busy  as  a  bee," — 
this  is  the  tenor  of  their  letters. 

One  lives  in  the  country  and  has  joined 
the  Grange  and  is  helping  in  the  social  life 
of  the  community  (Agnes  Williston); 
another  owns  up  to  a  hobby  for  basketry. 
(Grace  Field  Spottiswoode). 

Frances  Ayer  Tebbetts  is  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  hopes  to  be  stationed  there  for 
the  next  four  years. 

Emil  Norton  Diebitsch,  infant  son  of 
Mrs.  Emil  Diebitsch  (Roberta  Watterson) 
died  March  2,  1912. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Edward  Niles 
(Frances  Darling)  is  The  Manse,  12 14 
N.  Caroline  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Helen  M.  Watterson's  address  is  n  507 
Mayfield  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Adelaide  F.  Perkins's  address  is  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H. 

Caroline  E.  Cooper's  address  is  311 
West  76  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ex- 1 893 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Harvey  S.  Bush 
(Clara  Meisel)  is  13  Upton  place,  Char- 
lotte, N.  Y. 
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1894 

Class  secretary — Edith  A.  Harkness, 
1923  Orrington  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Helen  Colclazer  was  married  to  James 
Barzilla  Monroe  at  Hinsdale,  111.,  March 
19.     Their  future  home  will  be  in  Denver. 

Kate  Ware  Smith  and  family  are  to 
move  to  Chicago  in  the  near  future. 
1895 

The  address  of  the  class  secretary  was 
wrong  in  the  last  Quarterly.  It  should 
be,  Bessy  Borden,  618  Rock  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Collins  (Derfla  Howes)  has 
moved  to  89  Norwood  Av.,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Asa  Howard  Geeding  (Gertrude 
Schleier)  expects  to  remain  abroad  another 
year.  Address,  care  Morgan,  Harjes 
Co.,  Paris,  France. 

Mrs.  Landreth  H.  King  (Florence  Lord) 
has  moved  to  157  Park  Av.,  Orange, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Norton  (Katherine 
Garrison)  has  moved  to  36  East  36  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  Heald  has  recovered  from  her 
recent  illness.  Her  address  is  now  15 
Wendell  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  Jr.  (Eleanor  H. 
Nichols)  sailed  for  Europe  with  her  hus- 
band on  Saturday,  March  23.  She  ex- 
pects to  be  abroad  until  June. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Robert  A.  Woods, 
14  Bond  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Jaquith  is  living  at  650 
N.  Carey  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Sawyer  (Georgia  W. 
Pope)  has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born 
February  24,  1912. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
H.  Wheeler),  a  son,  Edward  Pearson  Rip- 
ley, Jr.,  on  February  12,  1912. 

In  Memoriam 
Elizabeth  King  died  on  March  28  at 
Bournemouth,  England. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Lucy  Stoddard,  22 
West  68  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  number  of  room  applications  for 
our  quindecennial  reunion  this  June  indi- 
cates a  splendid  attendance.  Let  no  one 
miss  this  event! 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Solon  G.  Gray 
(Harriet  W.  Simons)  has  been  changed 
to  92  Corey  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ada  L.  Comstock  was  elected  Dean  of 
Smith  College  last  February.  She  leaves 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Dean  of  Women  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, which  she  has  held  for  some  years. 

Changes  of  address:  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Rogers  (Clara  H.  Phillips),  34  Spooner 
Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Schirmer  (Alice  P.  Goodwin), 
Box  555,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Valentine  (Albertine  W. 
Flershem),  1435  Dearborn  Av.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  White  (Edith  Mon- 
tague), 252  North  Oxford  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Woodbury  (Harriet 
E.  Patch),  Eastern  Point  Rd.,  East 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Branch  of  Smith  College 
Alumnae,  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  gave 
readings  from  her  own  works  at  college, 
February  28.  She  read  "Ardelia  in 
Arcady,"  "The  Little  Dead  Child,"  "A 
parody  on  the  opera  'Salome,'  "  "The 
Sleepy  Song." 

"The  Product  of  the  Mill,"  the  Craig 
prize  play  of  19 12,  written  by  Elizabeth 
A.  McFadden,  had  a  most  successful  run 
of  five  weeks  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre, 
Boston.  At  the  opening  performance 
each  member  thanked  the  author  for  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  interpret  her 
lines. 

Mary,  youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Louis  H. 
Hall  (Georgiana  D.  Coyle)  died  November 
26,  1911. 

Ex- 1 898 

A  son,  John  Devereux  Kernan,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  J.  D.  Kernan,  Jr.  (Charlotte 
Sherrill)  on  September  25,  191 1. 
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1899 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  P.  Davis, 
1235  Judson  Av.,   Evanston,    111. 

At  last,  after  many  delays,  the  German 
Seminar  room  in  the  Library,  which  the 
class  voted  in  June  1910  to  furnish  as  a 
memorial  to  Margaret  May  Ward,  has 
been  finished.  The  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  it  as  much  like  a  German  room  as 
possible  and  to  that  end  a  beamed  ceiling 
has  been  hung  a  foot  or  more  lower  than 
the  original  one,  while  the  two  outer  walls 
have  been  furred  in  so  as  to  hide  the  radia- 
tors and  pipes  and  make  recesses  for  the 
windows.  These  have  small  round  panes 
which  give  the  effect  of  bull's-eyes  but 
admit  more  light  than  the  latter  would 
and  they  swing  inward,  being  hung  inside 
of  the  original  windows.  The  woodwork 
is  stained  a  dark  brown  and  the  walls 
have  been  tinted  so  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  age.  For  furniture  there  is  one  large 
table  which  is  a  copy  of  an  antique  German 
table  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum  and  twelve 
German-looking  chairs.  Each  chair  is 
marked  with  the  numerals  '99.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  room  is  very  distinctive  and 
attractive  and  all  who  have  seen  it,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  German 
Department,  seem  much  pleased  with 
the  result  of  our  labors. 

Harriet  Bliss  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  George  B.  Ford.  Mr.  Ford  is 
junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  George  B. 
Post  and  Sons,  Architects,  in  New  York 
City. 

Bertha  Reeves  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Herbert  Laws  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Born,  a  son,  Richard  Thompson,  to 
Mrs.  Roland  Rogers  Cutler  (Mary  Edith 
Goodnow)  on  February  22,  1912. 

A  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Evans  (Mary  D.  Fair- 
bank)  on  January  II,  1912. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Folsom 
(Mary  Louise  Chamberlin)  is  608  West 
Jefferson  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  son,  Fitzroy,  was  born  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Parker  Davis  (Edith  Kelly)  February  27, 
191 2.  Mrs.  Davis's  address  from  May  1 
to  November  1  will  be  Glenview  Golf  Club, 


Golf,   111. — after  that  just  Evanston,  III. 
until  further  notice. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Amy  E.  Dickerman, 
140  Cottage  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Mrs.  George  Campbell  Cole  (Stella 
Barse),  with  her  husband  and  daughter 
Lucia,  expects  to  be  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent  for  the  next  few  years. 

Mrs.  Maurice  P.  Gould  (Jaffray  Smith) 
has  moved  to  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
where  they  have  built  a  new  home. 

Elizabeth  Hight  Smith  has  been  made 
Instructor  in  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  In  collaboration 
with  Ralph  E.  Smith  she  has  recently 
published  a  treatise  on  "California  Plant 
Diseases." 

A  daughter,  Elinor  Whitney,  was  born 
on  September  19,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  (Florence  Whitney). 

A  daughter,  Elinor,  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Walter  Leiseuring 
Righter  (Eva  Cornelia  Foster). 

A  daughter,  Esther,  was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Clement  F.  Merrill 
(Bertha  Smith)  at  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

A  son,  Frederick  Risley,  was  born  on 
September  22,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Lawson 
Ramage  (Edith  Ramage). 

A  son,  Herman  Lauter,  was  born  on 
November  23,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Fred  P.  Rob- 
inson (Carolyn  Lauter). 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Louise,  was  born 
on  December  7,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Brundage  (Olive  Mann). 

A  daughter,  Anne  Pulsifer,  was  born  on 
January  14,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Maurice  B. 
Biscoe  (Agnes  Slocum). 

Margaret  Lyman  is  spending  some  time 
in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where  she  is 
taking  a  course  in  French  literature  at 
the  University. 

Meta  Bentley's  new  address  is  694 
Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Maude  Randall  spent  last  summer 
studying  German  in  Germany,  and  travel- 
ing in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland. 

Florence  Gertrude  Perkins  is  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  Somerville  Latin  School, 
Somerville,  Mass. 
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Ada  Chandler  expects  to  spend  next 
summer  abroad. 

Mina  Kerr  has  just  published  a  book  on 
"The  Influence  of  Ben  Jonson  on  Eng- 
lish Comedy." 

The  address  of  Mrs.  D.  A.  Murray  (Annie 
Foster)  is  22  Farukawa,  Tsu-Ise,  Japan. 

Frances  Lynch  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  New  York  City.  Her  address  is 
509  West  121  St. 

Alice  Tufts  is  spending  the  year  abroad. 
Address,  care  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co., 
London. 

Married. — Cora  E.  Sweeney  to  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Address,  2426  Capitol  St., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Leon  V.  Walker  (Maribel 
Holt)  a  son,  Leon  Valentine  Walker,  Jr., 
February  20,  1912. 

Ex- 1 900 

Gertrude  Knox  is  studying  and  tutoring 
in  English  in  New  York  City. 

A  daughter,  Jane  Swift,  was  born  on 
August  22,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Strong 
(Grace  Swift)  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  William  Lott  Miller  (Cornelia 
Tearse),  formerly  of  Helena,  Montana, 
is  now  living  at  904  Hinman  Av.,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

Christiana  Maria  Park  is  connected  with 
the  Springfield  Republican  as  office  solici- 
tor and  writer  of  feature  articles. 

Rachel  M.  Studley  is  taking  a  course  in 
the  training  class  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties at  Cleveland,  O.,  with  a  view  to  de- 
voting herself  to  social  service. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1901  will  hold  an  informal  reunion  this 
commencement  with  headquarters  in  the 
"Rest-room,"  Seelye  Hall.  Our  regular 
reunions  have  always  been  a  success  but 
the  "irregulars"  are  great;  come  and  make 
our  "undecennial"  the  best  yet. 

Marion  Sharp  is  taking  a  special  course 
at  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Edith  Tilden  is  tutoring  in  Milton. 

Fanny  Garrison  is  doing  volunteer 
work  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Ethel  deLong  is  principal  of  a  Settle- 


ment School, at  Hindman,in  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Kentucky,  45  miles  from  the 
railroad.  The  Settlement  does  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  and  improve  the 
hand  industries  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
provide  a  market  for  the  products.  Home- 
spun blankets  and  coverlids,  dyed  with 
vegetable  dyes;  rush-bottomed  walnut 
stools;  willow  and  split  baskets  of  all 
kinds  are  made  by  the  country  people, 
and  may  be  ordered  from  the  school.  The 
school  has  recently  become  a  member  of 
the  Guild  of  Hand  Industries  of  New  York, 
and  usually  there  will  be  mountain  hand- 
work for  sale  at  the  rooms  of  the  Guild, 
4  West  28  St.,  She  has  $1300  for  her 
workshop  and  has  sent  out  an  appeal  to 
1 901.  More  is  coming.  She  has  begun  to 
build. 

Mary  Bellows  is  spending  the  winter 
in  New  York.  Her  address  is  care  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Howl,  10  East  10  St. 

Martha  Criley  has  been  this  winter  in 
California.  She  reports  that  Ellen  Emer- 
son spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  Smith 
Club. 

Ellen  Emerson  went  to  California  in 
February,  joining  her  family  there.  They 
plan  to  return  by  way  of  Texas.  On  her 
way  out,  she  spoke  to  the  Smith  Club  of 
Rochester  and  stopped  off  at  Chicago  where 
some  of  the  Smith  people  gave  a  tea  for 
her.  Edna  Foley  took  her  to  Hull  House 
and  on  a  tour  to  see  tuberculosis  work. 

Charlotte  De  Forest  is  taking  a  course 
of  study  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Reli- 
gious Pedagogy.  Her  address  is  care  of 
the  School.  She  expects  to  return  to 
Japan  in  November. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Pettus  (Sarah  De- 
Forest)  is  in  Shanghai  where  she  went  with 
her  family  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution in  October.  Mr.  Pettus  has  been 
busy  with  a  school  for  language  study, 
started  as  an  extempore  thing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  refugee  missionaries  like  himself. 

Emma  Durkee  exhibited  at  a  recent  exhi- 
bition of  Applied  Art  at  the  Colony  Club 
in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Willis  C.  Hay's  (Mildred  Dewey) 
address  after  April  1,  will  be  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Me. 

Delia    Leavens    wrote    from    Shanghai 
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on  January  I,  thanking  the  class  for  mak- 
ing her  a  life  member  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

Mary  Lewis  has  been  taking  an  auto- 
mobile trip  into  the  desert  from  Algeria 
to  Biskra.     She  has  now  gone  to  Cairo. 

Maude  Miner  spoke  of  her  work  at 
Waverly  House  and  as  a  probation  officer 
on  February  16  which  was  Smith  Day  at 
the  Woman's  University  Club  in  New  York. 

Caroline  Rumbold,  who  is  in  the  govern- 
ment employ  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
the  chestnut-tree  blight,  says  it  can  be 
kept  from  extending  beyond  Pennsylvania, 
probably. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Sylvester  J.  Beach  (Louise 
Harris),  a  daughter,  on  February  12,  1912. 

The  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive 
any  information  about  the  following 
girls: 

Eleanor  Jayne  (Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Breck- 
en  ridge). 

Avis  Kendall  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Packard). 

Beatrice  Vrooman. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Reunion  Year 

"Obey  that  impulse"  and  you  will  see 
1902  at  the  Decennial  in  a  vast  throng 
that  will  be  able  literally  "to  paint  the 
town  red."  Every  one  is  coming  and  this 
event  that  happens  only  once  in  a  life- 
time and  happens  only  to  the  sweet  se- 
lected two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
I902ers  will  make  a  flaming  mark  on 
history's  pages.  Every  preparation  is 
being  made  for  1902's  comfort,  safety,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  girls  who  be- 
long to  us  without  graduation  are  coming 
in  great  numbers.  This  is  our  ripest 
reunion.  We  are  not  too  young  to  be 
stiff  nor  too  old  to  be  foolish.  Every 
avenue  to  joy  is  opened  and  we  can  only 
count  the  days  till  June! 

The  address  of  Grace  Macdougall  is 
117  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Ogden  Tubby  is  assistant  to 
Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop  in  the  American 
Institute  for  Scientific  Research.  She 
returned  to  this  work,  from  her  year  of 
study  abroad,  last  fall. 


Ella  B.  Van  Tuyl  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Andrew  Judson  Kempton 
of  Boston. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  28 
Summer  St.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Allen 
Ward  (Alice  Bookwalter)  is  now  Udivil, 
Manepay,  Ceylon. 

Mrs.  Binnie  Morison  (Clara  Bradford) 
died  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  March  18. 

Lora  Genevieve  Dyer  is  studying  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  address  for  the  winter  is  1300 
North  22  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Laura  Winifred  Hager  is  a  stenographer 
in  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  at  Amherst. 

Aida  Agnes  Heine  has  been  advanced 
by  the  Trustees  of  Smith  College  to  the 
position  of  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Layton 
(Ethel  Savory  Keep)  is  180  North  Oxford 
St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Olmsted  (Grace  Howe 
Legate)  has  a  daughter,  Clara  Venezia, 
born  in  Venice,  May  8,  191 1. 

Annie  May  Murray  has  moved  to  Fort 
Robinson,  Neb. 

Rachel  Stockbridge  is  teaching  in  Wes- 
terly, R.  I.     Her  address  is  8  Chestnut  St. 

Mrs.  Richard  Prout  Stapleton  (Frances 
Purtill)  has  a  daughter,  Katherine,  born 
November  20, 191 1. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  William  Frarer 
Marshall  (Rena  Moore)  is  Rye  Beach, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

Edna  Byrne  Owsley  was  married  on 
March  2  to  Frederick  W.  Hill.  They  are 
to  live  in  Glencoe,  111. 

A  daughter,  Lucy  Frances,  was  born 
in  Bermuda  on  January  19  to  Surgeon  and 
Mrs.  Horsfall  (Lucy  Hastings). 

Laura  Adelaide  Matthews  has  been 
married  to  Louis  Worsley  Sumner  and 
is  living  in  Waldeck  Rd.,  East  Milton, 
Mass. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Married. — Julia  G.  Harrington  to  James 
G.  Quigley  of  Lee,  Mass. 
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Married. — Margaret  Randolph  Lake 
to  Roger  Lee  Foote,  March  9,  at  Los 
Cedros,  Clearwater,  Florida.  Address 
after  August  I,  The  Clayton,  Evanston, 
111. 

Katrina  Read  Folwell  was  born  on 
January  15  to  Mrs.  P.  Donald  Folwell 
(Mary  B.  Chambers).  Address,  2006 
Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  daughter,  Mary  Jane,  was  born 
November  10,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  C.  F.  Owsley 
(Katherine  McKelvey). 

A  daughter,  Lucinda,  was  born  January 
28,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Hadsel  (Mary 
Perine). 

Adele  Keys  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Aubrey  Cameron  Hull  of  Chicago. 

Candace  Thurber  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  T.  Kennedy  Stevenson. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe, 
28  Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Married. — Lucy  P.  Hall  to  Alvan 
Hyde.  Address,  100  Church  St.,  Ware, 
Mass. 

Ex-1905.  Married.— Edith  C.  Willis 
to  R.  M.  Kaussmann. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Chand- 
ler (Lucie  Tower)  is  care  W.  Woods 
Chandler,  Simsbury,   Ct. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Warren  A.  Whitney 
(Eleanor  H.  Brown),  a  daughter,  Virginia 
Whitney,  on  February  22,  19 12. 

Marcia  Elisabeth  Powell,  second  child 
of  Mrs.  Alger  W.  Powell  (Elsie  L.  Mason), 
died  very  suddenly,  March  21,  1912,  aged 
one  year  and  nine  months. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Grinnell 
(Evelyn  B.  Smythe)  is  21 10  East  30  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Carlos  Cravioto 
(Louise  Ryals)  is  203  West  91  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Odilee  G.  Burnham  to  John 
Clifford  Gray,  August  24,  191 1.  Address, 
501  Main  St.,  Saco,  Me. 

Helena  Alford  is  librarian  of  Beardsley 
Library,  Winsted,  Ct. 


Mrs.  H.  V.  Bisbee  (Florence  Sternber- 
ger)  has  a  son,  Richard  Bisbee,  born 
February  16,  191 1. 

Sarah  Bartlett  is  librarian  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Baldwin,  Jr.'s  (Louise  Ellis) 
address  is  3  Copley  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Thaddeus  Brindley  (Agnes  Mc- 
Cord)  has  a  son,  John  Roosevelt  Brindley, 
born  October  2,  191 1.  Her  address  is 
215  West  8  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Campbell  (Clara  Cooley) 
has  a  son,  Stuart  Cooley  Campbell,  born 
November  24,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Dean  (Gertrude  Cooper) 
has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Crowinshield 
Dean,  born  December  30,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Eastman  (Mary  Holmes) 
is  at  present  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 

Mignonne  Ford  is  Assistant  Editor  of 
the  Peoples  Magazine  and  is  living  at 
5  West  16  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irene  Clark  was  married  September 
14,  19 10,  to  Franklin  W.  C.  Fowler. 
Address,  109  Florence  St.,  Roslindale, 
Mass. 

Ruth  Finch  is  chemist  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  W7.  F.  Glidden  (Marcia  Shaw) 
has  a  daughter,  Marcia  Holmes  Glidden, 
Jr.,  born  September  21,  191 1. 

Alice  Mitchell  was  married  to  Freeman 
L.  Hewett  in  September,  1910.  Address, 
513  Sixth  Av.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Vila  Breene  was  married  on  September 
14,  1910,  to  Julian  Chapin  Harris.  A 
son,  Julian  Chapin  Harris,  Jr.,  was  born 
September  10,  191 1.  Address,  824  Allen 
Av.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Anna  Hastings  is  teaching  in  New 
Orleans.  Her  permanent  address  is  New 
Windsor,  Ind. 

Gertrude  Kuhfuss  was  married  to  Otto 
Lydig  June  23,  191 1.  Address  1578 
Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marie  Murkland  is  teaching  at  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
studying  philosophy  at  Columbia. 

Emeline  Cook  married  Alden  Merrill 
October  5,  1910.  A  son,  John  Alden 
Merrill,  was  born  August  18,  191 1.  Ad- 
dress, Newton  Terrace,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
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Mrs.  L.  L.  Moore  (Ella  Dunham)  has 
a  second  son,  Robert  Dunham,  born 
March  i,  1912. 

Mrs.  Hugh  McLean  (Rosamond  Deni- 
son)  has  a  daughter,  Agnes  Denison 
McLean,  born  January  8,  1912.  Mrs. 
McLean's  address  is  1059  Pontiac  St., 
Montclair,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Girard  Rosenblatt's  (Elsie  Klein) 
address  is,  Utah  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Rhodes'  (Ruth  Bangs) 
second  child,  Stephen  Holbrook  Rhodes 
was  born  February  25,  191 1. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Skinner  (Agnes  Gray)  has 
a  son,  John  Alba,  born  July  9,  191 1. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Shoup's  (Esther  Searle) 
second  son,  Franklin  Searle  Shoup,  was 
born  January  6,  191 1. 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Smith  (Melinda  Prince) 
has  moved  to  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  R.F.D.  2. 

Josephine  Weil  goes  abroad  for  six 
months  on  March  30.  Address,  care  Mr. 
Adolph  G.  Meyner,  Goding,  Moravia, 
Austria. 

In  Memoriam 

Mrs.  Archibald  Roff  (Elsie  Elliot) 
ex- 1 906. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  great  and  glorious  fifth  is  at  hand. 

Every  member  of  1907  who  can  possibly 
reach  Northampton,  if  only  for  a  day,  come 
back  and  rally  'round  the  Gryphon! 

The  Spring  letter  is  ready  to  be  sent  out, 
if  you  don't  receive  yours  before  May  1 
let  us  know;  1907  this  is  to  be  the  great- 
est fifth  reunion  a  class  ever  has  known 
or  ever  will  know — Come  back  1907. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Helmholtz 
(Isabel  Lindsay)  a  son,  Henry  Frederic 
Helmholtz,  Jr.,  on  December  27,  191 1. 

A  daughter,  Janet  Sheldon  Adams,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  G.  S.  Adams  (Valborg  S. 
Smith)  on  October  3,  191 1. 

A  son,  Stanley  Holland  Graves,  Jr., 
was  born  March  13,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Graves 
(Rebecca  McDougall). 

A  daughter,  Helen  Cushman,  was  born 
December  3,  191 1,  to  Mrs*  Carl  R.  Brag- 
don  (Helen  F.  Cobb). 


Georgiana  Jackson  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Henry  Allen  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

The  address  of  Carolyn  Simon  is  The 
Oregon,  28  West  127  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edna  Bulkley  Wood  announced  her 
engagement  on  March  5  to  Arthur  Wil- 
liamson of  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Paul  William  Tutt  (Mary  Kern) 
has  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  live.  Her  tem- 
porary address  is  4954  Lindell  Boulevard, 
The  St.  Regis. 

Bessie  Matilda  White  is  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Gardner  Memorial  School 
for  Native  Qirls  at  140  Dharamtala  St., 
Calcutta,  having  been  sent  out  by  the 
Women's  Union  Missionary  Society  of 
New  York  City.  She  expects  to  remain 
there  until  191 7.  As  soon  as  she  learns  the 
Bengali  language  the  present  superintend- 
ent will  return  to  America  leaving  her  in 
full  charge. 

Please  send  to  the  class  secretary,  Helen 
Crosby  Dobson's  address. 

Isabella  K.  Rhodes  went  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  1,  191 1,  to  take  the 
position  of  Reference  assistant  in  the 
New  York  State  Library.  Her  address 
is  544  Myrtle  Av.,  Albany. 

Married. — Marjorie  Stuart  Comstock  to 
Henry  Clay  Hart  on  February  10.  Ad- 
dress, 57  University  Av.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Gage,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Robert  Thompson  Gage  (Eliza- 
beth Ballard)  on  March  4. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Blake  (Margaret  Coe)  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Smith  Club. 

Helen  Hinkley  is  teaching  in  Brooklyn 
this  winter.  Her  temporary  address  is 
191  Lincoln  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Hayden  is  teaching  French  in  the 
high  school  at  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  Knapp  (Jessie  Allen)  has 
a  daughter,  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Alva  Dow  (Carrie  Hilliard)  has  a 
son,  Joseph  Willard,  born  January  10, 
1912. 

Mrs.  Lucius  T.  Wilcox  (Steele  Hamil- 
ton) has  a  son,  Thames  Wilcox,  2nd,  born 
August  12,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Igauer  (Clara  Senior) 
has  a  son,  Charles,  born  November,  191 1. 
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Born  to  Mrs.  Raymond  G.  Wright 
(Elizabeth  McPherson)  a  daughter,  Lucy, 
on  October  23,  1912.  Address,  903  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Eben  O.  McNair's  (Eda  Linthi- 
cum)  address  is  713  Hinman  Av.,  Evans- 
ton,   111. 

Marian  Felt  was  married  October  7, 
191 1,  to  William  Denny  Sargent. 

Marguerite  Barrows  is  teaching  history 
in  the  high  school  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Address,  51  Henry  Clay  Av. 

A  son,  Thomas  Byron  Gilchrist,  Jr., 
was  born  to  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Gilchrist 
(Alice  Edith  Goodman)  on  March  1,  19 12. 

Madeline  Porter  was  married  December 
4,  191 1,  to  Norman  Cushman. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Fowler  (Marguerite 
Woodruff)  has  a  daughter,  Janet  Woodruff, 
born  February  23,  1912. 

Margaret  Buss  is  teaching  in  Boston 
this  winter. 

Katharine  Rusk  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Lee  School,  Baltimore,  this  winter. 

Elizabeth  Alice  Greene  has  married 
Bernard  Winslow  Capen.  Address  2702 
Jackson  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ernestine  Failing  was  married  July  3, 
191 1,  to  Horatio  Smith.  Address,  617 
Johnson  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Parkhurst  (Margaret 
Bright)  has  a  son,  Edwin  Henry  Park- 
hurst, Jr.,  born  February  26,  1912. 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Speicher  won  the  Thomas 
R.  Proctor  prize  of  $200  in  the  Winter 
exhibition  of  the  National  Academy,  given 
to  the  best  portrait  shown.  The  portrait 
was  a  half  length  picture  of  Helen  L.  Apple- 
ton,  1908.  On  leaving  college  Miss  Apple- 
ton  pursued  her  study  of  drawing  and 
painting  at  the  Art  Students'  League  of 
New  York  and  has  now  a  studio  of  her  own 
in  New  York. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Eunice  D.  Remington, 
132  Clinton  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Notice  1909 ! 

Reunion  commences  for  1909  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  June  12.     This  does  not  mean 


that  you  will  be  too  late  if  you  can  not 
come  until  Thursday  or  Friday,  or  any 
time  until  class  supper  on  Tuesday  the 
18.  But  if  possible,  be  on  the  back  steps 
of  the  New  Library  Wednesday  evening 
after  Senior  stunts. 

Saturday  evening,  too,  we  shall  have  a 
new  kind  of  reunion  party  However, 
printed  slips  with  information  and  par- 
ticulars in  full  of  all  reunion  affairs,  will  be 
given  upon  registration  in  I909's  reunion 
room,  the  second  room  on  the  left  in  the 
Students'  Building.  Come  there  directly 
from  the  train! 

If  you  have  applied  for  a  room  at  Mrs. 
Mabon's  house,  1909's  headquarters,  please 
be  sure  to  send  $7.50  to  Hilda  Vaughn, 
150  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  before 
May  1.  Bring  all  the  yellow  parasols 
that  you  can  lay  your  hands  upon — but 
above  all, — Come! 

Harriet  Byers,  Class  president. 

Harriet  Webber  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Frederick  Glover  White  of 
Doncaster,  England. 

Hazel  Douglass  was  married  on  January 
23  to  Horatio  Wood  Allison.  Address, 
Palatka,  Fla. 

A  son  was  born  on  January  30  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Albert  Bartleson  (Susan  Mason) 
named  Frederick  Mason  Bartleson. 

Elizabeth  Alsop  was  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  to  Lawrence  Halstead  Shepard. 
Mail  will  be  forwarded  from  her  old  ad- 
dress, 96  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Her  present  home  is  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
but  she  may  not  stay  there. 

Elizabeth  Moseley  is  assistant  theme 
reader  at  Wells  College. 

Belle  Gormley  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Frank  Wesley  Dwyer. 

Millie  Severance  is  teaching  physics  and 
English  in  the  Lowell  High  School  during 
the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher. 

Emilie  Frances  Martin  is  living  at  home 
and  teaching  grades  1  and  2,  Milton  Point, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

Francis  Baumann  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Adolph  Hartmann,  Jr. 

Helen  T.  Dana  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Albert  Blackmer. 

Mabel  Grandin's  new  address  is  151 5 
New  Hampshire  Av.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Jean  Richardson  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Richard  Chase  of  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Ruth  Dietrich  is  working  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York. 

Louise  Elmendorf  is  living  at  home  and 
teaching  in  a  New  Brunswick  school. 

Elizabeth  Gunn  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  New  York. 

Jessica  Jenks  has  spent  a  part  of  the 
winter  and  early  spring  in  Florida. 

Josephine  Newell  is  head  of  the  English 
department  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Augusta  Robinson  is  training  at 
the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital, 
Bangor,  Me. 

Lois  Robinson  is  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sumer's League  of  New  Hampshire. 

Erma  Crim  is  teaching  in  De  Funiak 
Springs,  Fla. 

Anna  Whittelsey  is  private  secretary  for 
Professor  Gill  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Leah  Stapleton  is  to  be  married  in  May 
to  Harry  B.  Hershey.  Mr.  Hershey  grad- 
uated from  Illinois  in  1909  and  has  the 
degree  J.D.  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

A  son,  John  Whitney  Nixon,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  Boyd  Nixon  (Josephine  Whitney) 
on  June  17,  1911. 

Fanny  Fiske  is  secretary  to  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  address  33  Central  Park  West, 
New  York. 

Cora  Ambrose  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  George  Champney  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Champney  is  an  architect  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  class  of  1906. 

Ex- 1 909.  Clara  Louise  Simon  was 
married  on  November  22  to  Edgar  James 
Moch.  Address,  3704  Reading  Rd.,  Avon- 
dale,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  mailing  address  of  Mabel  E.  Stone 
for  1912-1913  is  806  Mercantile  Library 
Building,  414  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mabel  Stone  is  the  student  secretary  for 
the  Territorial  Committee  of  the  National 
Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Smith 
(Virginia    Winslow)    is    218    Park    Av., 


Highland  Park,  111.,  instead  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  printed  in  the  Register. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Draper 
(Helen  Dana)  is  Rochdale,  Mass. 

Married. — Helen  Ridgway  Budd  to 
Victor  Arthur  Schwartz,  on  April  8. 
Address  after  June  1,  1912,  2  Mountain 
Av.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Gaydon  W.  Morrill  (Mar- 
garet N.  Dodge),  a  son,  Frank  Forrest 
Morrill,  2nd,  on  February  10,  1912. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Macduff  (Percy 
Ruth  Herrick)  have  returned  from  Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras,  Central  America,  where 
they  have  lived  for  the  past  year.  They 
expect  to  live  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Annie  A.  Wheelock  announced  her 
engagement  to  Donald  G.  Robbins  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  at  a  tea  given  on 
March  23,  1912. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Waterman, 
162  Washington  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Married. — December  27,  191 1,  Fran- 
cesca  Bartlett  to  Dr.  Charles  Ellsworth 
Goodell  of  Springville,  N.  Y. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Edith  Louise  Cutter  to  Sheldon  S.  Yates 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Yates  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale,  1910. 

Ethel  Rae  Dugan  is  teaching  history 
and  English  in  the  high  school  at  Rona- 
verte,  W.  Va. 

Guinevere  Fennell  is  secretary  to  Dr. 
A.  B.  Coats,  Superintendent  of  Missions 
for  Connecticut  Baptist  State  Convention. 

Married. — April  10,  1912,  Ida  Rebecca 
Holliday  to  Charles  E.  Bascom,  Yale 
ex-1901  S.,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Eva  Jenison  to  Francis  McEwan  Pruyn 
of  Albany.  Mr.  Pruyn  is  a  graduate  of 
R.  P.  I.  1906. 

Jane  Holmes  Perkins  is  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  and  history  at  Thornton  Academy, 
Saco,  Me. 

Ruth  Shattuck  Perkins  is  teaching 
modern  languages  at  Burr  and  Burton 
Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt. 

Married. — November  29,  191 1,  Mary 
Peterson  to  Walter  Todd  Wells.  Address 
Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands. 
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Jessie  Lee  Riall  is  settlement  worker 
for  the  Federated  Charities,  Baltimore. 

Edna  Alice  Roberts  is  teaching  Latin 
and  German  in  the  high  school,  Sprague, 
Wash. 

Married. — October  8,1911,  Sarah  Estelle 
Bartlett  to  Archibald  P.  LaM union. 

Elise  Bradford  won  a  scholarship  in  the 
Albright  School  of  Art  in  Buffalo  for  her 
year's  work  in  design,  thereby  entitling 
her  to  a  year's  tuition.  As  it  was  possible, 
however,  for  her  to  have  this  year's  study 
in  France,  she  did  not  utilize  it.  She  is 
now  studying  in  Paris. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Catharine  Clerihew  to  George  Norton 
Northrop.  Mr.  Northrop  is  instructor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Margaret  Herrick  to  Donald  Forgan  of 
Chicago.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place 
in  May. 

Lois  Partridge  Lehman  graduated  from 
Bryn  Mawr  in  191 1. 

Born. — April  2,  191 1,  a  son,  Sherwood 
Milk  Barton,  to  Mrs.  Hubert  Crampton 
Barton  (Mary  Sherwood  Milk). 

Married. — February  20,  1912,  Louise 
Lang  Parker  to  William  Hendrix  Scarritt 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Born. — November  2,  191 1,  a  son,  Rob- 
ert Arthur  Wood,  Jr.,  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Arthur  Wood  (Emily  Pauline  Smith). 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Hilda  Talmage  to  Clemens  Lundoff  of 
Cleveland.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place 
in  June. 

Born. — July  16,  191 1,  a  son,  Bowen 
Charlton  Tufts  to  Mrs.  Bowen  Tufts 
(Octavia  Emily  Williams). 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Cora  Nanette  Wintter  to  Walter  North 
of  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Married. — Katherine  Bennett  to  George 
Brehm.  Address,  456  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Steen  wron  a  prize  at  the  school 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  where  she 
worked  last  year.  This  prize  was  for  a 
set  of  anatomical  drawings,  a  skeleton 
in  the  position  of  the  Praying  Youth  of 
the  Berlin  Museum,  the  same  clothed  with 


muscles,  and  a  living  model  in  the  same 
pose. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Carrie  Wright  Newhall  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
to  Homer  Chidsey  Neal,  Yale  1908. 

Ex-1910 

Florence  W.  Williams  is  doing  design- 
ing in  Chicago.  Her  studio  address  is 
1035  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Eva  Bryant  Adams  is  secretary  to 
Charles  H.  Haskins,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Harvard  University. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Hazel  Gleason,  Van 
Wert,  O. 

Reunion 

191 1  is  going  to  have  the  largest  First 
Reunion  ever  held,  isn't  she? 

Girls,  Please  attend  immediately  to  the 
postals  which  are  sent  out  concerning 
class  supper.  And  if  you  have  not  filled 
out  the  postal  sent  to  you  last  fall,  will  you 
please  do  so,  right  now. 

Any  girl  desirous  of  a  room  on  Campus 
will  have  to  wait  until  she  arrives  in 
Northampton.  Campus  rooms  are  only 
kept  for  the  older  classes  up  to  1907. 
Miss  Pinkerton  should  be  consulted  about 
campus  rooms  on  your  arrival — not  before. 
Rooms  are  often  given  up  at  the  last 
minute  so  you  stand  a  chance. 

Dramatics  music  is  now  published.  The 
Publication  must  be  paid  for  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  will  all  of  the  girls  who  signed 
and  many  more  who  didn't,  send  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  to  Margaret  McCrary,  1545 
Vine  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Katharine  Ames  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Robert  Hudson  George. 

Marjorie  Browning  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Howard  F.  Murchie  on 
December   26. 

Gertrude  Russell  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Edwin  C.  Doubleday  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  on  January  3,  1912. 

Florence  Plaut  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Monte  Carlo.  Her  address  is 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Monte  Carlo,  Princi- 
pality of  Monaco. 

Eleanor  Barrows  is  studying  French  in 
Paris.  Her  temporary  address  is  care  of 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Paris,  France. 
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Lila  Minerva  King  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  New  York.  Her  address 
is  34  Greene  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hazel  Gleason  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  California  and  Denver,  Colo. 

Welcome  Ayer's  address  is  1024  Harri- 
son St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Julia  Todd's  address  is  Oakville,  Ct. 

Olive  Bryant's  address  is  317  Sixteenth 
St.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Kate  Gilbert  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Josephine  Tripp  is  Assistant  Principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Parkston,  South 
Dakota. 

Marian  Keith  is  teaching  in  Augusta, 
Maine.     Her  address  is  57  Sewall  St. 

Mary  McCarthy  is  teaching  French, 
Latin,  and  English  in  Newcomb,  N.  Y. 

Josephine  Fowler  is  teaching  in  East- 
hampton,  Mass.  Her  address  is  147 
Union  St. 

Ola  Palmer  is  doing  settlement  work. 
Her  address  is  413  West  46  St.,  New  York. 

Katharine  Buell  is  editor's  assistant 
with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Her  address  is 
35  East  62  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Tucker  Lord  is  doing  social  work 
and  living  at  the  College  Settlement  in 
Boston.  Her  address  is  83  Tyler  St., 
Denison  House. 

Ora  Van  Slyke  is  teaching  history  at 
West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Mangam  is  teaching  English  and 
Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Strondsburg, 
Pa.     Her  address  is  702  Thomas  St. 

Mildred  Lange  is  attending  Burdett 
Business  College  in  Boston. 

Helen  Bowman  is  studying  for  an  A.M. 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburg.  She  is 
doing  her  work  in  the  Educational  and 
Psychological  Department. 

Miriam  Levi  is  studying  in  New  York. 
Her  address  is  227  West  45  St.,  New  York. 

Ethel  Bailey  is  taking  post-graduate 
work  at  Cornell. 


Marie  Southard  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons  College,  Boston.  Her 
address  is  164  Kent  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Loretta  Wallace  is  taking  a  course  in 
Domestic  Science  at  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

Carolyn  Palmer  is  studying  at  business 
school  for  secretarial  work.  Her  address 
is  845  West  End  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chloe  Gillis  announced  her  engagement 
to  Claude  Porter  Terry  on  February  14. 

Mary  Rice  is  teaching  English  and  Latin 
at  Briercliff  Manor.  Address  Mrs.  Dow's 
School,  Briercliff  Manor,  New  York. 

Catharine  Hooper  sailed  on  March  30 
for  Gibraltar.  She  will  travel  very  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  South  America, 
returning  home  next  fall.  Her  address  is 
125  High  Holborn,  London. 

Edith  L.  Case  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  George  Pearson  of  Evanston, 
111. 

Ex-1911 

Elsey  Taft  has  been  traveling  in  Europe 
with  her  family  since  August,  1909.  Her 
address  is  Villa  Somblick,  Meran  Tyrol, 
Austria,  care  W.  C.  Taft. 

Amelia  Riedel  is  teaching  commercial 
subjects  in  Watertown  High  School. 
Address,  Box  67,  Watertown,  Ct. 

Arline  Field  is  taking  an  A.M.  at  Brown 
in  Sociology.  She  is  doing  research  work 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  has  organized  a 
Social  Center  for  girls  and  women  in  one 
of  the  school  buildings.  Anita  Barrett 
and  Alice  Thompson  are  two  of  the  assist- 
ants. 

Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Holman  (Dorothy  Levy) 
is  living  at  142  West  131  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Mabel  Sanborn  is  teaching  languages 
and  mathematics  in  West  Branch,  Michi- 
gan, High  School. 

Born  on  March  21,  1912,  to  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Nunnemacher  (Gertrude  Fink)  a  son, 
Rudolph  Fink. 


SET  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES  ILLUSTRATING  COLLEGE  LIFE 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  college  life  in 
general,  commencement,  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton.  Any  alumnae 
organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumnae  for  exhibition  to  schools  or 
clubs.     The  only  charge  is  expressage  and  breakage  in  both  directions. 
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NOTICES 

Please  help  the  finances  of  the  Quarterly  by  urging  your  friends  to 
subscribe. 

All  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  37  West  92  Street,  New- 
York,  N.  Y.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Rand  and  material  for 
publication  to  Miss  Hill.  Telephone  connection  is  in  the  name  of  Smith 
AlumncB  Quarterly. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25, 
July  15,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  the 
editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  duplicate  copies. 

Notice  the  date  of  publication  for  the  commencement  number.  If 
you  wish  your  Quarterly  sent  to  your  summer  address  notify  the  busi- 
ness manager  promptly. 

If  upon  the  wrapper  of  your  Quarterly  are  stamped  the  words:  Your 
subscription  expires  with  this  issue,  it  is  time  for  you  to  renew.  Please 
do  so  at  once.     If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars. 

commencement  notices 

Dramatics. — Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office, 
184  Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening 
performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  the  waiting 
list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure  extra 
tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed  on  arrival 
in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only 
until  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold 
them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications  are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  cancelled 
at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  confirm  the 
applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond  to  this  request. 
The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75  and  on  Fri- 
day evening  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be  indicated  in  the 
application.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at 
the  time  of  application. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  apply  too  late  to  secure  tickets,  the  business  manager 
will  hold  additional  office  hours  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June 
13  and  14,  when  any  tickets  which  may  have  been  given  up  will  be  sold  from  6.30  to  7 
o'clock  to  those  whose  names  are  on  the  waiting  list,  and^from  7  to  7.30  o'clock  to  the 
public. 

Rooms. — The  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at 
Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss 
Pinkerton,  of  the  Haven  house.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions  should 
be  made  to  their  class  secretaries.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of  these  classes 
as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee 
last  year,  no  classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
college  houses.     For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars. 
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Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment 
unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms  given  up  after 
June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial  adjustment  made. 

Registration. — Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  urged  to  register  as 
soon  as  possible  in  Seelye  Hall,  Room  I.  Collation  tickets  will  be  given  only  to  those 
who  have  registered.     The  room  will  be  open  for  registration  on  Friday,  June  14. 

The  postmaster  earnestly  requests  each  alumna  to  notify  her  correspondents  of  the 
street  and  number  of  her  Northampton  address  at  Commencement,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  prompt  delivery  of  mail.  Any  alumna  who  is  uncertain  of  a  definite  address  may 
have  her  mail  sent  in  care  of  the  General  Secretary,  1  Seelye  Hall. 

Reduced  Railroad  Fares. — The  Alumnae  Association  has  again  obtained  reduced 
railroad  rates  for  persons  attending  Commencement  in  the  New  England  and  Trunk 
Line  Railroad  Association  districts.  A  full  notice  of  the  way  to  obtain  the  reduction 
will  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Alumnce  Association  one  month  before  Commence- 
ment. For  further  information  apply  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton. 

Alumnae  Songs  Needed  for  1912  Reunion!! 

Everybody  is  requested  to  write  a  song  of  two  verses  to  some  Sousa  march,  that  may 
be  sung  by  all  classes  for  grand  alumnae  parade  at  the  1912  Commencement. 

Send  songs  by  May  15  to  Louise  C.  Winthrop,  2301  Portland  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Smith  College  Faculty  Committee  on  Recommendations  needs  a  set  of  class- 
books  for  use  in  the  office.  Recent  classes  have  given  their  books  to  the  committee, 
but  it  lacks  the  issues  of  the  following  years:  1898-1902,  inclusive;  1904,  1905,  1907. 
The  committee  will  be  grateful  for  gifts  or  loans  of  copies  for  these  years.  The  file  in 
the  college  library  is  not  complete  and  is  not  available  for  frequent  reference.. 

Elizabeth  K.  Adams,  Chairman. 

calendar  for  spring  term 

April  11 — College  reopens  for  the  spring  term 

"  12 — Concert  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company 

"  13 — Northrop  House  group  dance 

"  26 — Lend  a  Hand  Dramatics,  prize  play,  "Purple  and  Fine  Linen" 

"  27 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
May      4 — Play  by  Division  A,  "The  Melting  Pot" 

"       8 — Lecture  by  Edgar  J.  Banks 

"  11 — Gillett  House  group  dance 

"  15 — Junior  Promenade 

"  18 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

"  22 — Greek  Club  play,  "Iphigenia  at  Aulis" 

"  25 — Albright  House  group  dance 
June      3 — Final  examinations  begin 

"       8 — Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

"  13 — Final  examinations  end 

Dress  rehearsal  of  Senior  Dramatics,  "Macbeth" 

"  14 — Senior  Dramatics 

"  15 — Senior  Dramatics 

Alumnae  Association  annual  meeting 

"  16 — Baccalaureate  Sunday 

"  17 — Ivy  Day 

11  18 — Commencement 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 
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PRESIDENT  SEEEVE'S  East  Official  Photograph 
and  PRESIDENT  BURTON'S  First 

These  are  the  most  popular  copyrighted 
photos  of  President  Seelye 
and  President  Burton  that 
have  ever  been  made    :  :     :  : 

(Sale  has  run  into  thousands) 

Finished  in  SEPIA  PLATINUM 

SIZE  6  1-2x8  1-2 
The  Price  is  Seventy-five  Cents  Each 

Will  be  mailed  postpaid 

THE  SHELDON  STUDIO 

NORTHAMPTON      :  :      :  :      MASS. 

For  Unusual  and  Attractive 

Gifts 

always  enquire  at 

The  Green  Dragon 


207  MAIN  STREET 


Read  Page   179 

in  the 
QUARTERLY 


MISS  McCLELLAN,  Smith,  '82,  announces  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  College  Trustees  they  appointed  her  as  Official  Photographer 
to  Smith  College,  with  exclusive  privileges  for  photographing  College 
functions  on  all  public  occasions  and  also  exclusive  rights  about  the 
buildings  and  interiors     ::::::::: 

In  future  all  orders  for  such  pictures  can  be  sent  to  her  at  the  Studio, 

44  State  Street,  Northampton,   Massachusetts 


Northampton  Art  Store 

DEALERS   IN 
Reproductions  —  from  the  Masters 
Sepia  Photographs  —  Views  of  College  Campus 
Deerfield  Prints  —  Child  and  Nature  Studies 
Walmsley  Bros.  —  English  Lake  Pictures 

:  Things-Unique  in  Frames  and  Framed  Pictures  : 
FOB    FURTHER    PARTICULARS    CALL   OR   ADDRESS 

1 5   State  Street  :  :  :  :  Northampton,  Mass. 
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PLYMOUTH  INN 


A  convenient  meeting  place  for  Alumnae. 

A   comfortable   home   for    Parents   who 

desire  to  be  near  their  Daughters. 
A  pleasant  resting  place  for  Transients. 


JUSTINA  ROBINSON  HILL 
Northampton,  Mass. 


The  DRAPER  HOTEL 


NORTHAMPTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Two    Minutes'    Walk    from    Smith    College  'and   Theatre 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FORTY   WITH  PRIVATE   BATH  .' 

Fireproof  Garage  near  Hotel 

American  and  European  Plan 

CHAS.  H.  BOWKER,  Proprietor 


WAIT- 


"  If  only  I  had  known  of  the  beautiful  stock  of 

JEWELRY 

carried    by   you,    I   would    have  delayed    purchasing  for    my  daughters  com- 
mencement gift  until  I  arrived  here,  when  I  could  have  consulted  her  taste." 

The  above  is  what  we  have  heard  for  many  years 

W  A  I  T 

FRANK    E.    DAVIS 

— JEWELER  — 

Kit    MAIN  STREET 

NORTHAMPTON       :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 


If  you  wish  to  send 

Flowers 

to  any  one  at  the  College 

mail  your  orders  to 

H.  W.  FIELD 

Florist 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Published  Each  Wednesday 
of  the  College  Year  :  :    :  : 

S1.25  a  Year 

Jessie  B.  Coit  —  Editor-in-Chief,  Haven  House 

Grace  E.  Martin  — Business  Manager,  65  Paradise  Road 


Come  in  and  see 

MRS.  BOYDEN 

at  Commencement  time 
196  MAIN  STREET 


When  on  a  visit  at  Smith 

CALL  AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your  Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

247-249   MAIN   STREET 
THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 
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THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia    University, 

not  only  prepares  pupils  for  College,  but  offers  excellent 
opportunities  in  Art,  Music,  Manual  Training  and 
Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to  members  of 
the  School  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter. 

The  New  Playground  —  an  added  attraction. 

The  School  is  now  full,  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
should  make  early  application.  Illustrated  circular  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

SAMUEL   T.    DUTTON,  Superintendent 


Miss  Capen's  School 

FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 

Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
MISS  HELEN   E.    THOMPSON,    Headmistress, 
Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  Head's  School 

2538  Channing  Way 
BERKELEY  CALIFORNIA 


A  Boarding  and 

Accredited  by 

Day  School             0~ 

|rS                 California 

for                     g§ 

O                       and 

Girls 

Eastern  Colleges 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  '91 
Principal 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 


Auburndale,  Mass. 


Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music,  art  and  elocution, 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  She  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  management, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the  supervision  of  compe- 
tent teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 


Address 


G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


ELMHURST  SCHOOL,  R.  D.  6,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Only  high-grade,  non-sectarian,  country  school  for  girls  in 
the  Middle  West.  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Advanced 
courses.  Mensendieck  system  of  physical  culture.  Court  golf, 
tennis,  private  lake  for  swimming,  boating  and  skating.  Farm 
and  park  comprises  I  30  acres. 
CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  ISABEL  B.  CRESSIER,  A.B., 


THE   HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding'  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Comprising'  a  French  School  for  Little  Chil- 
dren. Primary,  Intermediate,  High  School  and  Post  Grad- 
uate Departments,  Household  Economics,  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California, 
by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  by 
Eastern  Colleges. 

Courses  in  Singing,  Instrumental  Music  (piano,  violin, 
organ,  harp,  flute,  cello,  etc.).  Theory  and  Composition, 
Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and 
Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the  newly  formed 
Music  Department. 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.M..  Principal 
2230  Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco 
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A  Knowledge  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  a  Necessity  for 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIES 

A  Little  Knowledge  of  Accounts  is  also  Desirable 
Complete  Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses  : 

The  Miller  School 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building  23d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


Classical  School  for  Girls 

66  Marlborough  Street 
Boston,  -   Massachusetts 

College  Preparatory  and 
General  Courses 

MABEL  H.   CI  M  MINGS,  '95 
Principal 


COLLEGE  SENIORS 

and  Alumnae  Interested  in  the  Opportunities 

in  the  Field  of  Social  Work 
Should  Prepare  for  Responsible  Positions 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

United  Cliarities  Building,  New  York  City 

Offers  Courses  in  Training 

Designed  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  College  Graduates 
Full    Course    for   Diploma,  Two  Years 

One  Year  of  Residence  Work 
One  Year  of  Partial  Employment 
Write  for  Year-Book  and  Announcements  for  1912-13 


Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 


AMBLER,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  PA. 


Miss  JANE  B.  HAINES,  Pres. 
Cheltenham,  Pa. 


Miss  M.  O.  COLLINS, 

Principal 


Send  all  Subscriptions  and  changes  of  address  to  the 
Business  Manager,  3  Wes<  92d  Street.  New   York  City 


The  Women's 

Educational 

and 

Industrial  Union 

Now  makes  a 

Specialty 

of  findin 

g  good 

business  positions 

for  genuinely  a 

ible  college 

women  , 

who  do 

not  wish  to  teach 

For  fuller  details  address 
Miss  Florence  Jackson 

264 

Appointment  Bureau, 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PIANOS 


that  are  used   in  leading  schools  and 
colleges  of  New  England : 

The  Steinway,  the  world's  best 
piano. 

The  Hume,  a  piano  noted  for  no- 
bility and  beauty  of  tone. 

The  Jewett,  a  favorite  piano  in 
New  England  where  more  of  this 
make  are  sold  each  year  than  of 
any  other  of  equal  cost. 

The  Pianola  Pianos  —  playable 
both  by  hand  and  by  music  roll. 
The  Pianola  is  used  by  the  music 
departments  of  Smith,  Harvard 
and  other  colleges. 

These  Pianos  are  sold  in  New 
England  exclusively  by  us  ::  :: 

M.  STEINERT  <&  SONS  CO. 

162  Boylston  Street      ::       ::       Boston 

Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities  of 
New  England 


Hotel 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

29th  to  30th  Streets, 
Near  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  WOMEN 

450  Rooms  en  suite  and  single. 
$1.50  per  day  and  up,  European 
plan.  Telephone  in  every  room.  Nu- 
merous baths  on  each  floor  free  to  guests.  Caters  to  women 
especially  traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone.  Convenient 
to  Surface  and  Subway  transportation.  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good.  Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 


BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOS- 
PITAL TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses 
in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital 
offers  a  course  of  instruction  to  women 
desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  the  new  Residence,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  class  rooms  and 
lecture  hall,  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
theoretical   and    practical    instruction. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

THE   GENERAL   SUPERINTENDENT 
OF     TRAINING     SCHOOLS 

Bellevue  Hospital,  Easl  26th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


American   Academy  of 
Dramatic   Arts 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for    Dramatic     Training    in    America 

BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 
Daniel  Frohman  Frank  H.  Sargent  John  Drew 

Benjamin  F.  Roeder  President  Augustus  Thomas 

FOUNDED  IN    1884 

For  Catalog  and  Information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Room  153, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
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The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

10 1  st  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  by  Board  of  Regents 

CJ  This  School  affords  exceptional  advantages  for  the  education  of 
Nurses.  The  Hospital,  containing  500  beds,  is  absolutely  modern 
in  construction  and  equipment.  Systematic  theoretical  and  practical 
teaching  by  paid  instructors.  Three  months'  maternity  training  in- 
cluded. Twelve  $100  Scholarships  and  one  $400  Scholarship  given 
each  year. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  APPLY  TO 

Miss  A.  D.  VAN  KIRK,  A.B.,  R.N.,  Superintendent 


The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

706  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


C]f  Offers  a  three  years'  Course,  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Law,  to 
young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  desire  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
This  includes 

TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  AND 
ONE  YEAR  ADULT  NURSING  IN  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ::  :: 


FOR  INFORMATION   ADDRESS 

(Miss)   ELSIE  L.  BURKS,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
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What 
Mamma  Said. 

"Mamma  wants  a  package 
of  Lemon  Jell-O  and  a  pack- 
age of  Strawberry  Jell-O." 

Groceryman  :  "  I  suppose 
something  else  wouldn't  do, 
would  it  ? " 

"  Mamma  said  be  sure  and  get 


because  she's  got  company  and 
she  wants  to  visit  'stead  of 
working  in  the  kitchen,  and 
everybody  likes  Jell-O." 

There  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.     There  is  no  kitchen  drudg- 
ery making  Jell-O  desserts,  and  everybody  likes  them. 

All  grocers  sell  Jell-O,  1 0  cents  a  package.     Seven  flavors. 
Send  for  the  beautiful  new  recipe  book,  "DESSERTS  OF  THE  WORLD."    It  is  free. 
THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  LeRoy,  N.Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.  If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry,  watches,  rings,  fobs,  emblem 

PINS,  TROPHIES,  silver  cups,  note  papers 

WITH  MONOGRAMS  IN  COLOR,  INVITATIONS  TO 
COMMENCEMENT  AND  CLASS-DAY  EXERCISES 
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Purchases  can  be  made  of  Tiffany  &  Co. 

EITHER  IN  PERSON  OR  BY  MAIL 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37th Street 
New  York 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DEAN  TYLER 

Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler,  D.D.,  the  head  of  the  Greek  department, 
retires  this  year,  following  the  general  retirement  rule  passed  by  the 
trustees  a  few  years  ago.  Professor  Tyler  has  been  connected  with  the 
college  for  thirty-seven  years,  beginning  the  second  year  after  its  founda- 
tion. He  has  been  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  senior  professor  of  the  col- 
lege, and  his  devoted  and  loyal  service  as  teacher  and  administrative 
officer  has  won  the  affection  of  many  generations  of  college  girls.  The 
trustees,  faculty,  students,  and  alumnae  by  various  letters  and  resolu- 
tions have  tried  to  show  their  appreciation  of  Dean  Tyler  and  of  his  work 
which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  college. 

The  faculty  presented  Dean  Tyler  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  hand- 
wrought  silver.     The  following  letter  accompanied  the  gift: 

To  Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler,  D.D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Smith  College: — 

Deeply  regretting  that  the  time  has  come  when  by  the  rule  of  retire- 
ment you  are  called  to  give  up  your  office  as  Professor  in  Smith  College, 
your  colleagues  of  the  Faculty  desire  to  express  by  these  tokens  their 
affection  and  esteem.  The  termination  of  an  official  connection  as  inti- 
mate as  yours  has  been  with  almost  the  entire  history  of  the  college  is  an 
event  of  no  ordinary  significance.  Known  to  every  generation  of  students 
that  has  passed  through  these  college  halls,  to  the  members  of  the 
present  Faculty,  among  whom  are  many  of  your  pupils,  you  have  always 
been  the  senior  professor  and  in  a  true  sense  their  dean.  They  see  in 
you  the  living  embodiment  of  the  best  traditions,  the  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  best  academic  ideals  of  the  institution. 

Faithful  to  the  chosen  subject  of  your  teaching,  you  have  steadfastly 
maintained  the  priceless  value  of  the  spirit  of  the  classics,  while  at  the 
same  time  welcoming  every  advance  in  the  broadening  and  strengthening 
of  the  curriculum.  Incomparable  in  acquaintance  with  the  educational 
life  of  the  college,  you  have  undertaken  and  fulfilled  many  arduous  duties 
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of  administration  with  rare  tact,  with  exemplary  patience,  and  with 
unfailing  courtesy.  Genial,  urbane,  modest,  in  judgment  sound,  in 
speech  temperate,  in  counsel  wise,  broadminded,  generous,  and  fair, 
you  have  worthily  won  and  held  and  now  more  than  ever  possess  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  entire  Faculty,  and  your  going  is  felt 
by  all  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  institution  you  have  so  long  and  faithfully 
served.  That  you  may  enjoy  many  years  of  happy  and  useful  life  in 
your  freedom  from  academic  responsibilities,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all 
who  now  bid  you  " Farewell"  in  the  deepest  sense,  as  a  colleague,  and 
who  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  having  you  still  long  with  us  in  this  old  town 
and  under  the  shadow  of  these  college  buildings  as  an  honored  counselor 
and  valued  friend. 

atperov  Be  to  %rjv,  zeal  /jLaXiara  tols  ayadols. 

The  Council  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  Dean  Tyler : 

The  Smith  College  Council  wishes  to  express  to  Professor  Henry  M- 
Tyler  on  his  retirement  its  deep  appreciation  of  his  services  as  Dean. 
His  thirty-seven  years  of  teaching  and  administrative  work  have,  it 
feels,  been  thirty-seven  years  of  fatherly  attention  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  students  of  Smith  College.  It  wishes  in  particular  to  acknowledge 
the  generosity  of  feeling  and  breadth  of  view  which  have  characterized 
every  word  and  deed,  and  which  have  made  the  relations  of  the  Council 
with  him,  even  in  matters  of  mere  routine  and  discipline,  an  education 
in  sympathy.  The  four  years  of  a  college  course  may  be  only  schooling 
in  the  externals  of  culture.  For  the  infectious  example  of  the  spirit  of 
culture,  fairness  of  judgment,  and  depth  of  appreciation,  the  Council 
wishes  to  acknowledge  its  debt  to  Dean  Tyler. 

The  Alumnae  Association  sent  the  following  letter  and  resolutions  to 
Dean  Tyler: 

Dear  Professor  Tyler  : — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College  this 
afternoon,  the  enclosed  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  in  pursuance  of 
them  we,  the  Alumnae,  both  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals  send 
to  you  this  expression  of  our  affection  and  esteem.  We  feel  that  the 
College  will  miss  you  more  than  it  can  say  and  we  hope  that,  although 
your  active  work  in  it  has  come  to  a  close,  your  interest  will  remain 
unchanged,  as  we  are  sure  it  will;  and  that  we  all,  alumnae  and  students, 
may  still  have  the  benefit  of  your  wise  counsel  and  may  count  on  your 
continued  and  constant  affection. 
With  sincere  respect  and  regard, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Ellen  T.  Emerson,  President. 
Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney,  Secretary. 
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The  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler,  after  37  years  of  association  with 
the  College  as  head  of  the  Greek  Department,  is  about  to  retire  from 
active  service,  and 

Whereas,  in  all  of  his  work  as  teacher  and  administrator,  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  students  and  alumnae  by  his  unfailing  wisdom, 
devotion,  and  kindliness  and  has  won  their  unquestioning  esteem  and 
loyalty, 

Resolved:  That  a  letter  be  sent  from  this  Association  to  Professor 
Tyler,  expressing  our  deep  regret  that  the  time  has  come  when  he  must 
lay  down  his  work  with  the  students,  and  with  the  college,  and  our  sin- 
cere affection  for  him  as  teacher  and  friend. 

And  be  it  also  resolved :  That  a  committee  of  four  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  carry  this  letter  to  Professor  Tyler,  and  that  copies  of  these 
resolutions  and  of  this  letter  be  included  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 


HOUR-GLASS    SANDS 

Ethel  Wallace  Hawkins 

Here,  on  the  southward  hillside,  I  and  you; 

Low-hanging  over  head, 
A  dusky  canopy  against  the  blue, 

The  fir-tree's  boughs  are  spread. 

Folded  by  circling  hills  that,  soft  with  haze, 

Melt  in  the  tender  skies, 
Dreaming  away  the  golden  August  days, 

The  quiet  valley  lies. 


Dreaming  it  lies,  no  voice  to  break  its  rest: 

Only  the  cricket's  chirr; 
The  secret  message  of  the  soft  southwest 

That  murmurs  in  the  fir. 


Along  the  hills  a  lazy  shadow  drifts, 

Idly,  without  an  aim; 
And  motionless  the  goldenrod  uplifts 

Its  torch  of  unblown  flame. 


The  hours  are  sleeping.  O,  to  fix  and  hold, 

Deep  in  our  hearts,  as  now, 
The  dim  blue  hills,  the  valley's  mellow  gold, 

The  murmur  in  the  bough! 


THE   CASE  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY 

Susan  Sayre  Titsworth 

The  action  of  the  Alumnae  Association  at  its  June  meeting  when  it 
voted  a  special  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  to  meet  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties of  the  Quarterly,  has  altered  the  situation  facing  the  editors  only 
by  postponing  a  possible  day  of  reckoning.  Regarded  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  value  of  the  Quarterly,  it  is  most  gratifying,  but  the  fact  that 
its  expenses  are  assured  for  the  ensuing  year  does  not  meet  the  real 
problem,  which  is,  how  shall  the  Quarterly  be  supported? 

The  original  estimate  that  the  subscription-list  of  the  Quarterly 
would  pay  its  bills  was  justified  by  the  results.  If  the  magazine  had 
not  been  increased  from  48  to  64  pages,  just  one-third  of  its  original 
size,  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  alumnae  for  space  between  its  covers, 
it  would  still  be  completely  self-supporting,  even  with  its  very  limited 
subscription-list.  But  that  eminently  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  any  publication  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Whatever  the 
reasons  for  this,  the  fact  remains,  that  with  an  approximate  cost  of 
$2000  a  year,  the  Quarterly  had  a  list  of  subscribers  June  1,  of  1820 
out  of  a  total  of  more  than  5000  alumnae  and  an  Association  that  num- 
bers 4000.  *  Not  all  of  these  were  members  of  the  Association.  Non-sub- 
scribers, from  the  editorial  point  of  view,  group  themselves  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  is  those  who  belong  to  clubs,  or  groups,  and 
enjoy  a  common  Quarterly,  or  who  read  the  copy  subscribed  to  by 
a  friend,  or  a  sister,  or  even  a  daughter.  It  is  of  course  beyond  the 
province  of  the  editors  to  urge  too  strongly  the  disastrous  financial 
results  of  such  a  policy  if  it  remains  very  general,  but  the  larger  the 
group  that  concentrates  its  attention  on  a  single  Quarterly,  the  more 
pronouncedly  deprecatory  becomes  the  feeling  of  the  editors  that  such 
concentration  is  expensive  to  the  alumnae  as  a  body,  however  indi- 
vidually economical.  Another  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  never 
in  any  way  responded  to  any  communication  in  regard  to  the  Quar- 
terly; such  consistent  indifference  obviously  spells  complete  lack  of 
interest  or  adamantine  disapproval,  before  which  the  editors  admit 
their  helplessness. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  largest  class,  at  once  most  discouraging, 
because  of  its  size,  and  most  encouraging  because  it  is  the  class  to  which 
the  editors  look  for  the  real  solution  of  the  problem.  These  are  the 
graduates  who  by  their  own  confession  have  simply  neglected  to  sub- 
scribe, or  forgotten  to  renew  their  expired  subscriptions.  Last  No- 
vember 368   out   of  900  whose  subscriptions  expired   in   the  previous 

*  Since  June  i,  the  subscription  list  has  increased  to  about  2000.     See  Table,  page  239 
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July  had  not  renewed;  137  of  those  whose  subscriptions  expired  in 
November  did  not  renew.  So  many  of  these  did  renew  later,  after  being 
reminded  of  their  oversight,  and  so  many  new  subscriptions  are  the 
result  of  the  statements  of  the  editors  at  meetings  of  the  Association, 
that  the  list  of  paying  readers  grows  steadily,  but  not  so  steadily  as 
the  pages  of  alumnae  notes  and  reports  that  increase  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  Quarterly. 

An  alumni  publication  has  no  prototype,  no  family  traditions,  no 
history  to  repeat.  It  is  an  entirely  unique  journalistic  achievement 
with  unique  demands  upon  it  and  a  sharply  defined  constituency  beyond 
which  its  appeal  is  practically  unheard.  However  the  details  of  or- 
ganization and  the  varieties  of  interests  may  differentiate  the  alumni 
publication  of  one  university  from  that  of  another,  the  aim  and  function 
of  each  are  the  same,  namely,  to  serve  its  Alma  Mater,  and  to  furnish 
"Accurate  information  and  interpretative  comment  on  conditions"*  at 
said  Alma  Mater  to  every  inquiring  graduate,  or  prospecting  parents 
of  possible  candidates  for  that  honor,  or  envious  sons  and  daughters  of 
kindred  institutions.  The  information  of  course  comes  from  head- 
quarters; authoritative  statements  of  proposed  changes  in  policy,  or 
in  the  personnel  of  faculty  or  trustees,  or  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  gifts 
or  administrative  decisions,  are  desirable  if  not  necessary  in  the  present 
imaginative  disregard  of  inaccuracy  of  professional  journalistic  refer- 
ences to  such  affairs.  The  interpretative  comment  may  be  either  from 
the  pulpit  or  from  the  pews;  so  far  in  the  life  of  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Quarterly,  the  pews  have  not  been  very  actively  interpretative. 

Aside  from  these  inspirations  common  to  the  genus,  each  species  has 
its  own  characteristics,  developing  in  every  case  out  of  the  demand  of 
its  public,  a  public  associated  so  invariably  by  certain  memories  and 
ideals  and  loyalties  that  its  appreciation  of  any  other  species,  however 
generous  and  genuine,  is  nevertheless  comparative  and  extraneous. 
Such  a  comparison  is  of  course  justified,  and  often  very  helpful.  Fur- 
ther comparison  of  an  alumni  publication  with  professional  magazines 
and  organs  of  special  pleading  for  philanthropic  or  social  movements  is 
obviously  unfair,  for  in  every  such  comparison  the  fact  is  overlooked 
that  an  interest  in  specified  philanthropy,  desirable  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
interest  that  binds  together  the  graduates  of  any  college.  Besides,  how 
are  editors  to  choose  among  the  philanthropies  favored  by  the  critics? 

There  is  here,  however,  a  suggestion  of  the  other  crying  need  of  the 
Quarterly,  the  support  of  the  alumnae  in  a  less  concrete  but  no  less 
important  way  than  by  their  subscriptions;  that  is,  by  the  expression 
of  their  views  and  of  their  opinions  of  views  already  expressed.  One 
department  of  the  Quarterly  is  definitely  and  invitingly  named  "Let 

*  The  Bookman,  May,  1912,  Article  on  Alumni  Publications. 
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Us  Talk  of  Many  Things,"  and  in  theory  it  is  a  forum  in  which  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  approval  or  disapproval  of  things  already  talked 
of  and  comment,  even  criticism,  are  welcomed.  But  apparently  the 
questions  there  brought  up  are  like  the  motion  to  adjourn,  not  debatable. 
Sometimes  a  letter  from  an  aggrieved  subscriber  inquires  why  certain 
of  the  discussions  here  and  in  the  more  formal  departments  are  allowed 
to  drop;  the  editors  wonder  why  if  their  correspondent  was  sufficiently 
interested  to  write  and  inquire,  she  was  not  interested  enough  to  discuss. 
One  is  more  likely  to  be  silent  when  satisfied  than  when  grieved,  which 
accounts  for  the  preponderance  of  critical  letters,  a  phenomenon  prob- 
ably not  peculiar  to  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  but  the  editors 
acknowledge  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  findings  of  their  critics.  The 
Quarterly  is  too  frivolous,  it  is  also  too  heavy;  it  discusses  questions 
not  worth  while,  it  devotes  too  much  space  to  the  million-dollar  fund; 
it  does  not  touch  on  vital  problems  of  the  day,  it  has  no  underlying 
principle  or  motive ;  it  does  not  represent  the  activities  of  the  alumnae 
and  it  gives  too  much  space  to  alumnae  notes.  The  editors  admit  most 
charges  with  reservations;  they  submit  that  even  among  the  harmonious 
body  of  Smith  alumnae,  there  are  various  kinds  of  women  to  whom  va- 
rious things  appeal,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  Quarterly  is  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  public,  in  so  far  as  those  demands  are  made  known.  The 
Quarterly  has  another  department  called  "  What  Alumnae  Are  Doing"; 
the  pages  of  that  section  are  open  to  any  graduate  to  tell  of  her  vocation 
or  avocation,  her  advocacy  or  dissent,  not  because  the  vocation  or  ad- 
vocacy is  significant  or  important  in  itself,  though  it  may  well  be  and 
often  is,  but  because  the  worker  or  advocate  is  a  graduate  or  former 
student,  and  as  such  has  a  recognized  claim  on  the  interest  of  other  grad- 
uates, apart  from  their  sympathy  with  or  indifference  to  her  beliefs.  If 
in  this  department  the  emphasis  could  be  laid  on  the  Scope  and  Variety 
of  interests  that  prevail  among  the  alumnae,  the  editors  are  convinced 
that  the  Quarterly  would  be  distinctly  justified  of  its  hope  of  serving 
its  Alma  Mater  by  showing  how  wide  and  profitable  are  the  paths  of 
usefulness  traversed  by  the  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

Therefore,  the  editors,  in  their  capacity  as  chosen  representatives  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  make  this  two-fold  appeal  to  the  alumnae, 
whether  members  of  the  association  or  not.  They  want  a  larger,  a  much 
larger  subscription-list,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Quarterly 
becomes  really  a  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly  reaching  every  alumna. 
Further,  they  ask  the  cooperation  of  every  alumna  in  making  the 
Quarterly  thoroughly  representative.  This  means,  they  want  ques- 
tions and  answers,  argumentative  comment  and  constructive  criticism, 
confessions  of  faith  and  stories  of  real  life.  The  administration  of  the 
college  has  already  recognized  the  value  of  the  Quarterly  as  a  medium 
of  communication  with  the  alumnae;    the  Alumnae  Association  finds  its 
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natural  mouthpiece  in  its  pages.  It  is  most  desirable  that  its  value  be 
increased  and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  be  enlarged  until  they  are 
commensurate  with  the  number  of  the  graduates,  and  to  obtain  this 
high  conception  of  its  destiny,  the  editors  bespeak  the  understanding 
and  the  cooperation  of  their  sisters,  the  alumnae  of  Smith  College. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE   PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

[The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete. 
Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44  Pinck- 
ney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publications  which 
you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non-graduates. — Editor's 
Note]. 


Chew,  Ruth  E.  1902.  The  lucky  club 
by  Alice  Goodwin  (pseud.)  in  Designer 
beginning  May. 

fCrowell,  Jane  G.  1895.  Her  faith  in 
Ave  Maria,  1 1  May. 

Cutler,  Martha,  1897.  A  seaside  cottage 
in  Harper's  bazar,  July. 

fDaskam,  Josephine  D.  1898.  (Mrs 
Bacon)  Peggy's  Summer  in  Harper's 
bazar,  June. 

fGilson,  Marjary,  1902.  Large  pictures: 
educational  and  decorative  (pt.  6,  sec- 
tion 1  of  Modern  American  library 
economy  series  as  illustrated  by  The 
Newark  Free  Public  Library. ) 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905.  (Mrs  Bra- 
ley)  The  favor  of  kings.  N.  Y.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899.  (Mrs  Conkling) 
Violin-magic  in  Atlantic,  June. 

Humphrey,  Zephine,  1896.  The  long 
prayer  in  Atlantic,  May. 

Heald,  Lucy,  1895.  Love  in  Umbria. 
Blank  verse  drama  of  the  first  Fran- 
ciscans.     [See  page  241.] 


fKeyes,  Mary  W.  1899.  Teaching  good 
manners  to  children  in  Home  progress, 
course  1,  No.  6. 

fMerriam,  Florence  A.  1882-86.  (Mrs 
Bailey)  The  bird  classes  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1898-1912. 

fMiner,  Maude  E.  1901.  Address  before 
the  Vice  commission  for  Philadelphia  in 
Philadelphia  City  Club.  Bulletin  6 
Apr. 

Newcomb,  Clara  W.  1906.  Two  trees 
in  Congregationalist,  30  Mar. 

fNichols,  M.  Louisa,  1888.  History  of 
art.  Outlines,  vol.  1  Ancient  art. 
Hartford,  Ct.     Burr  index  Co. 

Ray,  Anna  C.  1885.  The  Brandons. 
Boston,  Little  Brown  &  Co. 

Shipman,  Carolyn,  1892.  (Mrs  Whip- 
ple)   The  coward  in  Cosmopolitan,  July. 

Wood,  Georgia,  1892-93.  (Mrs  Pang- 
born)  The  mirror  in  Bookman,  April, 
June. 

tYoung,  Ethel  F.  1905.  Crocus  blos- 
soms in  To-day's  magazine,  1  May. 


*Notification    of    omissions    or   corrections   is    requested.     Copies   of   the   publications   are   wanted 
for  the  Alumnae  Collection, 
t  Already  in  Collection. 


COOPERATIVE  HOUSEKEEPING  IN  THE 
LAWRENCE  HOUSE 

Mary  Byers  Smith 

Alumnae  who  were  back  for  Commencement  heard  more  or  less  about 
the  Lawrence  House,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  the  fall  at  a  cost  of  $100 
less  per  person  than  the  regular  campus  price.  In  return  for  this  reduc- 
tion, the  housekeeping  will  be  so  adjusted  that  each  girl  will  give  approxi- 
mately one  hour  a  day  to  the  work  of  the  house.  The  Trustees  have 
gone  over  the  financial  estimate  in  detail  and  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  girls'  experiment  will  be  a  success.  They  have,  also,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  class  of  1908,  which  is  specially  interested,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  deficit  of  the  first  year,  should  that  be  necessary.  A  very 
few  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  plan  was  made  in  the  early 
spring,  forty  applications  were  filed.  The  full  number,  sixty-two,  has 
now  been  received  and  accepted,  a  waiting  list  started,  and  inquiries  are 
already  coming  from  sub-freshmen.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the 
demand  for  such  a  house  was  a  real  one.  It  may  not  be  known  to  every- 
one that  over  300  girls  are  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Self  Help,  that 
the  Students'  Aid  Society  in  1911-1912  loaned  $4140  to  undergraduates, 
and  that  the  College  Scholarships  never  go  around.  That  is,  the  number 
of  girls  who  are  themselves  assuming  all  or  a  part  of  their  college  expenses 
is  a  large  one.  Incidentally,  the  College  has  now  10  Residence  Scholar- 
ships, available  for  use  in  any  campus  house  where  there  are  vacancies. 
Ideally,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  particular  problems  which 
the  Lawrence  House  expects  to  meet.  However,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  College  can  afford  62  full  Residence  Scholarships  per  year. 
Meantime,  it  is  adapting  only  one  of  its  fourteen  houses  to  the  needs  of 
a  large  proportion  of  its  students.  Moreover,  raising  the  tuition  $50 
in  1910,  while  the  cost  of  living  in  Northampton  as  elsewhere  kept  on 
increasing,  has  made  difficulties  for  those  whose  expenses  were  already 
carefully  considered. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  one  chosen  to 
work  out  the  trying  and  complicated  problems  from  the  housekeeper's 
point  of  view.  More  still  will  be  required  in  leadership,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  college  houses.  The  Trustees  feel  that  in  securing  the  services  of 
Miss  Julia  Turner,  who  for  two  years  has  been  house-matron  at  Wellesley, 
and  for  one  year  has  successfully  managed  the  Fiske  Cooperative  Dormi- 
tory, they  are  putting  the  matter  into  skilled  and  sympathetic  hands. 
Miss  Turner  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  and  has  a  Master's  degree  from 
Columbia.     She   has  taught  in   the   Packer   Institute  in   Brooklyn   for 
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several  years,  and  has  had  many  kinds  of  experience  with  girls  to  fit  her 
for  her  work  at  Smith. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate  that  Miss  Barbour  is  one  of  the  warm  friends 
of  the  enterprise,  and  that  she  will  remain  in  the  house  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  its  new  ventures  and  to  continue  the  traditions  of  the  Lawrence 
House  family  with  which  she  has  long  been  identified.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  every  wellwisher  of  this  plan 
appreciates  the  great  sacrifice  which  it  involves  for  the  present  members 
of  the  Lawrence,  who  with  few  exceptions  are  forced  to  choose  another 
campus  house.  That  very  little  has  been  said  about  it  and  that  some  of 
the  girls  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  cooperative  scheme,  is  not  only  an 
indication  of  nice  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  individual  girls,  but  also 
perhaps  a  reflection  of  the  cordial  approbation  which  the  plan  has  received 
from  the  rest  of  the  undergraduate  body  who  were  not  made  homeless, 
thereby. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  more  than  a  word  about  the  girls  who  have 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new  era  in  the  Lawrence  House,  although  upon 
this  first  group  depends  more  than  upon  any  other  factor.  They  repre- 
sent very  generally  college  interests,  such  as  the  Monthly  and  Weekly 
Boards,  Hockey  and  Basket  Ball  teams,  literary,  department,  and  musi- 
cal clubs,  etc.  It  is  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  as  college  houses 
go,  and  one  of  which  the  College  may  well  be  proud.  To  say  that  these 
girls  need  campus  life,  is  only  to  say  that  for  practically  everyone  it  is 
the  most  normal  and  satisfactory  place  to  live,  and  that  eventually  I 
hope  that  the  College  will  be  able  to  offer  it  to  every  student. 

In  case  anyone  confuse  this  venture  with  the  Tenney  House,  I  would 
say  that  the  Tenney  has  this  year  been  under  the  wing  of  the  Albright. 
Sixteen  girls  have  lived  there,  eight  of  whom  have  arranged  for  their 
board  elsewhere.  The  other  eight  have  carried  on  a  completely  coopera- 
tive table  which  has  been  successful  financially  and  which  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  girls'  planning  and  management,  and  on  the  wise  over- 
sight they  have  enjoyed.  There  have  been  some  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  house  and  it  will  continue  along  the  lines  marked  out  this 
year. 

While  the  financial  side  of  college  life  may  not  be  specially  interesting 
to  the  alumnae  at  large,  a  project  of  this  kind  naturally  brings  out  much 
criticism,  favorable  and  otherwise.  On  behalf  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  policy  here  involved  is  a  sound  one,  I  would  ask  the  alumnae  to  study 
the  situation  carefully  before  deciding  that  it  is  an  unwise  move.  For  it 
may  be  like  those  baffling  problems  of  freshman  year  and  have  two  solu- 
tions. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSEMBLY 

OR 

The  Smith  Family  at  Home 

It  may  not  be  considered  good  form  to  eat  and  run,  but  the  Smith 
family  has  a  reunion  only  once  a  year ;  therefore  very  little  time  elapsed 
between  the  feast  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul  on  our  at-home  day, 
June  1 8,  191 2.  After  we  were  all  comfortably  settled  in  seats  of  our 
own  choosing,  Ellen  Emerson,  our  president  and  hostess,  greeted  us  as 
follows : 

"The  Smith  family  is  gathered  once  again  according  to  its  long-estab- 
lished custom,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  member  is  so  thoroughly  at 
home  here,  even  though  this  house  is  new  to  some  of  us,  that  I  should 
be  most  presumptuous  if  I  welcomed  you  to  your  own.  Of  course  we  are 
all  delighted  to  see  one  another  and  eager  to  hear  about  everything 
that  has  occurred  during  our  absence,  as  well  as  about  one  another's 
doings,  for  this  is  to  be  an  informal  reunion.  First  let  us  sing  our  song  to 
Alma  Mater — that  intangible  but  very  real  personality  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much." 

This  song  is  new  to  many  of  us  but  it  expresses  our  feelings  so  exactly 
that  we  have  adopted  it  with  one  accord,  and  the  Smith  family  can  sing, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.     Miss  Emerson  continued: 

"At  last  year's  gathering  we  inaugurated  a  new  custom  of  having  two 
of  our  4500  sisters  speak  to  us,  leaving  them  free  to  select  their  own 
subjects.  This  plan  seemed  to  receive  the  stamp  of  the  family  approval 
and  so  this  year  we  have  continued  it.  One  of  our  most  celebrated 
members  comes  from  the  class  of  1892.  (Great  applause  from  the  1892 
contingent.)  She  has  done  much  to  make  the  class  and  college  famous 
at  home  and  abroad  and  for  some  years  as  a  member  of  the  college  faculty 
did  her  best  to  train  younger  sisters  of  the  generation  from  1901  to  1906 
in  the  way  they  should  go.     Let  me  introduce  Mrs.  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes." 

Mrs.  Hawes's  most  interesting  talk  is  quoted  in  full: 

"First  let  me  thank  the  Alumnae  Association  as  represented  by  its 
President  and  Committee  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you.  I  speak 
for  my  class,  to  express  our  happiness  in  being  here  again  as  a  class; 
memories,  attachments,  loyalty  to  our  Alma  Mater  have  been  reinforced 
during  five  perfect  days.  It  is  true  that  having  no  Faculty  member  of 
our  class  to  forewarn  us,  and  not  having  held  an  important  reunion  since 
the  recent  development  of  Ivy  Day  and  Ivy  Night,  we  filled  yesterday 
the  role  of  somewhat  passive,  though  enthusiastic,  beholders.  But 
before  another  reunion  our  Owl  may  have  become  quite  a  lively  bird; 
and  in  any  case,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  celebrating  our  decades  and 
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half-decades  with  such  fine  classes  as  1912,  1907,  1902,  1897,  1887,  and 
1882.  We  have  been  twenty  years  out  of  college,  and  yet  to-day,  thanks 
in  part  to  the  courtesy  of  the  younger  graduates  and  of  the  undergrad- 
uates, we  do  not  feel  "out  of  it"  at  all;  rather  more  than  ever  a  part 
of  this  great  collegiate  body,  whose  vigorous  growth  and  increasing 
influence  give  strength  to  us  all. 

"Life  divides  easily  into  twenty  year  periods.  At  twenty  we  are 
finishing  college,  the  Freshman  year,  as  it  were,  in  life's  course.  At 
forty  we  are  recovering  from  the  stress  of  believing  ourselves  to  be  the 
wise  ones,  destined  to  reform  the  world.  At  sixty  we  should  be  ripe  and 
ready  for  the  Senior  work,  that  shall  bring  us,  at  eighty,  to  a  new  Com- 
mencement, beyond  which  may  still  be  years  of  post-graduate  achieve- 
ment. To-day,  we  of  1892  become  jolly  Juniors  in  this  longer  course  of 
education. 

"Many  a  member  of  my  class  could  better  have  represented  it  to-day, 
but  no  one  of  them  would  have  felt  more  deeply  than  I,  one  special  sig- 
nificance of  this  alumnae  meeting.  They  tell  me  it  is  the  last  one  we 
shall  hold  before  the  retirement  of  Professor  Tyler  from  active  service  in 
the  college.  This  seems  to  me  cause  for  the  deepest  regret.  No  one, 
not  even  our  beloved  President  Seelye  himself,  has  been  more  staunch 
in  his  devotion  to  the  college  than  Professor  Tyler.  And  it  has  been 
devotion  of  the  wisest  kind;  never  obtrusive,  never  for  tcvSos,  to  acquire 
merit,  never  attended  by  bigotry.  Although  his  love  for  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  ancient  Greece  has  been  a  constant  flame,  from  which  his 
pupils  have  lit  their  candles  to  search  for  hidden  treasure,  yet  he  has 
never  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  Past  that  he  was  hostile  to  new  ideas. 
No  man  or  woman  on  the  Faculty  has  given  them  more  kindly  attention. 
His  short  speech  for  the  Faculty  at  the  Inauguration  of  President  Burton 
showed  him  as  he  has  always  been,  the  dependable,  courteous,  strong, 
independent  Elder  Brother  of  that  august  body.  And  the  students  have 
always  found  him,  as  Dean,  the  soul  of  justice.  It  is  almost  a  tragedy 
to  all  concerned,  when  such  a  man's  active  service,  in  an  institution  which 
needs  him,  ends  because  the  clock  of  life  has  reached  a  certain  hour 
without  his  knowing  it.  Let  us  wish  him  long  life,  long  and  happy  life 
in  our  midst,  that  his  presence  in  Northampton  may  continue  to 
strengthen  the  college. 

"It  has  been  pleasant  to  feel  assured  of  your  sympathy  in  all  that  I 
have  said  thus  far;  but  in  the  rest  of  my  speech,  in  the  two  suggestions 
I  shall  venture  to  make,  I  must  do  without  that  confidence  and  run  the 
risk  of  appearing  to  many  of  you  a  visionary,  or  a  reactionary,  or  both. 
President  Burton  in  his  eloquent  inaugural  address  told  us  that  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  college  was  to  give  to  each  student  the  largest  possible 
equipment  for  efficient  service  in  life.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  a  world-wide  court  in  continuous  session,  trying  woman  on  the  charge 
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of  inefficient  service.  The  case  is  conducted  in  periodicals,  novels, 
dramas,  and  the  daily  newspapers,  on  the  score  of  childlessness,  bad 
household  management,  extravagance,  frivolity,  and  so  forth.  Some  of 
the  sharpest  attacks  and  some  of  the  most  unfortunate  attempts  at 
defence  have  come  from  able  women  writers,  who  possessed  neither 
experience  nor  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  conditions  they  saw 
fit  to  discuss. 

"Such  attacks  may  be  dismissed  with  slight  consideration;  not  so  the 
question  itself.  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  work  of  women  to-day?  Is 
it  not  in  many  instances  too  bitterly  hard,  in  many  instances  too  ridic- 
ulously easy,  often  fruitless,  and  more  often  utterly  monotonous?  Is 
this  confusion  in  part  removable  by  college  education?  You  will  perhaps 
laugh  at  my  answer.  I  believe  that  much  of  it  could  be  avoided  if  we 
were  graduated  Spinsters  of  Arts  instead  of  Bachelors  of  Arts.  The 
terms  'spinster'  and  'bachelor'  are  still,  you  know,  of  equal  honor  in  the 
English  marriage  service,  and  I  am  not  pleading  for  a  change  of  letters, 
S.  A.  for  B.  A.,  but  for  a  change  of  ideas. 

"We  ought  to  know  far  more  of  what  women  have  been  doing  through 
the  ages  to  understand  aright  our  own  capacities  for  service  to-day.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  until  quite  recently  woman's  life  was 
tame  and  without  influence — public  influence,  I  mean,  for  of  private 
influence  we  have  heard  enough  since  the  days  of  Eve.  The  manipula- 
tion of  a  typewriter  or  a  factory  machine  is  not  a  higher  occupation  than 
cultivation  of  the  soil  or  making  a  fine  jug  or  basket.  Even  the  woman 
doctor,  lawyer,  or  minister  of  to-day  is  not  a  more  important  member 
of  her  community  than  was  the  Wise  Woman  of  the  Indian  village,  or  the 
Priestess  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  The  record  is  not  so  easy  to  read  as 
in  the  case  of  man,  for  we  have  not  been  such  prattlers  on  parchment  as 
they;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  customs  of  primitive  peoples,  in  the 
myths  of  many  nations,  in  the  popular  inscriptions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
between  the  lines  of  mediaeval  records,  and  in  works  of  art  of  all  times. 
The  truth  thus  ascertained  is  far  less  wounding  to  our  pride  than  the 
writings  of  men,  past  and  present  (Xenophon  and  Plato,  for  example), 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

"We  ought  to  know  more,  too,  of  our  own  psychology;  we  are  deficient 
in  logic,  but  we  have  as  an  offset  the  gift  of  inference.  And  the  faculty 
for  correct  inference,  whether  found  in  man  or  woman,  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  power,  and  its  aid  is  being  consciously  sought 
to  help  out  reason.  Let  us  then  deliberately  cultivate  the  gift  of  right 
inference.  Woman  would  have  fared  ill  if  she  had  depended  for  her 
mental  conclusions  on  long  chains  of  reasoning,  for  the  most  constant 
characteristic  of  her  thought,  as  of  her  physical  strength  and  her  work, 
is  its  liability  to  interruption.  This  fact  is  somewhat  obscured  in  under- 
graduate days,  but  it  asserts  itself  with  overwhelming  force  later.     And 
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to  avoid  it  is  usually  equivalent  to  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  woman's 
active  service.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  of  first-rate  importance  in  the 
differentiation  of  woman's  work  from  man's,  and  should  be  understood 
by  the  undergraduate;  for  if  she  chooses  to  pursue  a  line  of  endeavor 
that  demands  prolonged  concentration,  she  will  fail,  if  not  in  one  way, 
then  certainly  in  another.  Whereas,  interruption  itself  may  prove  to 
be  as  powerful  an  ally  for  work  as  man's  sustained  concentration,  if  only 
we  can  learn  to  accept  and  employ  it. 

"But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Smith  College  girl  should  be  graduated  a 
Spinster  instead  of  a  Bachelor — she  should  be  in  fact  as  well  a  Spinster 
of  Arts.  Smith  College  has  an  immeasurably  great  advantage  in  its 
wise  provision  for  the  Major  Arts  of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and 
in  the  stimulus  given  to  literary  tastes  by  its  fine  library  and  especially 
by  the  Browsing  Room.  Every  alumna  who  heard  yesterday's  concert 
must  have  felt  not  only  astonished  at  the  excellence  of  the  performance, 
but  also  deeply  grateful  that  such  training  forms  an  integral  part  of 
our  college  curriculum. 

"Let  the  college  go  a  step  farther  and  boldly  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Minor  Arts;  a  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  the  encouragement  of 
horticulture.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  we  have  escaped  Domestic  Science. 
It  is  a  bastard  science;  what  is  scientific  in  it  belongs  with  physiology 
and  hygiene,  the  chemistry  of  foods,  and  in  other  departments;  the 
attempt  to  make  it  in  large  part  intellectual  and  an  alternate  for  aca- 
demic work  has  killed  much  of  its  usefulness.  But  if  some  day  Smith 
College  could  have  a  building  on  a  par  with  the  Library  and  the  Art 
Gallery  devoted  to  the  Minor  Arts,  among  which  Household  Arts  would 
naturally  have  an  important  place,  and  if  girls  who  were  already  fully 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  academic  work  were  given  the  opportunity 
of  Minor  Arts  courses,  which  should  occupy  not  more  of  their  time  than 
the  one  or  two  hours  quite  commonly  given  at  present  to  extra  academic 
work,  I  should  feel  that  we  were  doing  our  part  to  fill  one  of  the  most 
serious  lacks  in  our  country. 

"The  Minor  Arts  are  almost  dead  among  us,  as  a  people;  yet  they  are 
capable  of  giving  a  joy  and  contentment  almost  comparable  to  that 
given  by  religion.  They  are  capable,  also,  of  forming  one  of  the  most 
natural  bonds  of  social  sympathy  (often  misnamed  democracy),  as  may 
be  seen  at  Hull  House;  and  of  establishing,  in  our  homes,  common  inter- 
ests between  mistress  and  maid,  that  wrould  go  farther  than  any  false 
etiquette  or  privilege  to  remove  the  loneliness  and  stigma  from  house- 
work. No  really  great  art  ever  flourished  without  them,  as  has  been 
amply  proved  in  Japan,  China,  Greece,  Italy,  and  France.  My  class- 
mate, Blanche  Wheeler  Williams,  will  agree  with  me  that  two-thirds  of 
our  pleasure  in  excavating  that  little  old  town  in  Crete  came  from  our 
delighted  recognition  of  the  love  of  beauty,  the  good  taste  and  judgment, 
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shown  by  the  townspeople  of  3500  years  ago  in  making  the  humblest 
articles  of  daily  use. 

''There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  including  among  the  Minor  Arts  the 
preparation  of  food  and  of  costume,  as  well  as  house  decoration  of  all 
kinds,  provided  a  high  standard  is  maintained,  under  the  very  best 
artists  our  budget  could  attract.  We  should  probably  seek  for  food  and 
costume  instructors  trained  in  France,  as  for  garden  culture  some  one 
trained  in  England.  Collections  of  silver,  china,  embroideries,  and  the 
like  would  be  as  valuable  in  training  the  undergraduate's  taste  as  are 
our  Lilly  Hall  collections  in  awakening  her  scientific  curiosity.  And  in 
this  building  would  be  the  common  hearth  of  the  whole  college,  around 
which  the  finest  associations  might  gather. 

"Not  every  girl  would  elect  the  Minor  Arts,  but  at  least  no  graduate 
of  Smith  could  then  blame  her  college  for  having  failed  to  initiate  her  in 
the  ancient  and  ever  honorable  activities  of  women,  and  the  supreme 
aim  of  the  college  to  give  to  each  student  the  largest  possible  equipment 
for  efficient  service  in  life  would  then,  I  believe,  be  nearer  realization. 
I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  ask  each  one  of  you  personally,  Do  you 
agree  with  me?" 

We  haven't  had  such  a  stimulating  talk  as  this  in  many  a  long  day  and 
we  do  devoutly  hope  that  many  members  of  the  family  will  discuss  these 
various  questions  in  our  open  forum  — the  Quarterly — next  fall.  Every- 
one is  invited. 

"We  were  all  greatly  interested,"  continued  Miss  Emerson,  "in  the 
announcement  that  the  College  was  to  have  a  woman  dean;  but  when 
we  found  that  we  ourselves  were  to  provide  her  from  our  own  ranks,  it 
was  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  us  all.  She  is  going  to  talk  to  us 
this  afternoon,  and  as  she  is  to  be  largely  instrumental  in  preparing  future 
generations  of  little  Smiths  to  graduate  from  the  nursery  and  join  us  in 
the  drawing  room  we  are  very  eager  to  hear  her,  although  she  will  not 
tell  us  yet  whether  she  believes  in  moral  suasion,  the  Montessori  method, 
or  the  good  old-fashioned  birch  rod.  Let  us  wait  and  see,  and  meanwhile 
assure  her  of  our  faith  in  her  results.  Miss  Ada  Comstock  of  the  class 
of   1897." 

Needless  to  say  the  applause  was  deafening  as  Miss  Comstock  rose  to 
speak.     She  said: 

"A  very  clever  woman  whom  I  know  sometimes  explains  her  objection 
to  a  college  education  for  women  by  asserting  that  college  graduates  are 
forever  leaving  their  families  and  other  responsibilities  and  running  back 
to  reunions.  Consider  this  for  a  moment,  you  proud  class  secretaries 
who  foot  up  so  gleefully  the  members  of  those  returning  to  the  fifth,  the 
tenth,  the  twentieth,  even  unto  the  fiftieth  reunions  of  their  classes! 
Can  you  not  see  behind  them  a  horde  of  neglected  children,  abandoned  to 
the  cruel  ministrations  of  cousins,  aunts, — even  grandmothers?     Have 
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you  no  pity  for  the  lonely  husbands  smoking  in  solitude  their  after-dinner 
cigars,  and  sipping  coffee  poured  by  an  alien — perhaps  a  hireling — hand, 
the  while  the  wives  and  mothers,  gaudily  bedecked  in  their  class  colors, 
whirl  about  the  campus  singing  themselves  hoarse?  Seen  from  a  certain 
angle,  we  behold  here  a  menace  to  the  home — a  menace  perhaps  deserving 
the  attention,  when  he  has  more  leisure,  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

"But,  seriously,  why  are  we  here?  Why,  at  this  busy  season,  do  we 
flock  back  to  Northampton  to  live  for  four  or  five  days  in  crowded  quar- 
ters, to  eat  irregularly,  and  sleep  infrequently,  and  tire  our  feet  with 
standing,  and  our  voices  with  every  form  of  vocal  exercise?  Is  it  sheer 
gregariousness  and  frivolity?  Is  it  a  reminiscent  love  of  revisiting  old 
scenes,  of  living  over  past  events,  of  seeing  again  faces  once  familiar? 
Or  is  there,  after  all,  something  deeper  in  our  returning,  some  gratification 
of  the  spirit  which  enriches  us  for  ourselves,  and  perhaps,  even,  for  those 
temporarily  deserted? 

"In  part,  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  come  for  mere  pleasure.  In  some 
respects  our  pleasures  are  odd,  derived  from  sources  as  unaesthetic  as  the 
sludgy-squdgy  feeling  of  the  side-walks,  and  the  peculiar  fragrant  odor 
which  floats  about  the  town  of  an  evening.  More  easily  explained  is  the 
joy  with  which  we  see  again  the  curve  of  Elm  Street,  the  hospitable  front 
of  the  Dewey  House,  the  lovely  contours  of  Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Holyoke.  Dearer  than  these  even,  the  sight  of  certain  officers  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  of  old  friends  returning  with  pictures  of  husbands  and  children 
and  with  tales  of  laborious  but  interesting  days.  And  running  through 
all  these  experiences  is  a  strange  sense  of  rejuvenation. 

'We  find  them  here,  immortal,  dear, 
The  girls  we  used  to  be.' 

goes  one  of  our  decennial  songs.  For  such  a  dip  in  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
who  would  not  gladly  give  a  week  in  the  busiest  June? 

"But  to  my  mind — and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  sentimental — there  lies 
a  yet  deeper  meaning  in  the  eagerness  with  which  we  return  to  college. 
It  is  characteristic  of  all  men  to  set  up  for  themselves  monuments — to 
defy  time  by  symbols  of  endurance  and  strength.  Is  it  fanciful  to  sup- 
pose that  the  college  serves  some  such  purpose  for  its  alumnae?  Does  it 
not  give  them  in  a  special  sense  an  impression  of  conquest  over  time? 
The  parents  and  the  friends  who  claim  our  love  are  limited  as  we  are. 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurries  behind  all  of  us.  But  the  college,  in  her 
essence,  changes  not.  She  grows,  she  develops,  but  in  the  deepest  sense 
she  abides,  more  permanent  than  any  other  of  the  human  influences  by 
which  we  have  been  moulded.  She  is  wrarm  with  life,  she  brings  forth 
leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit,  she  knows  springtime  and  harvest,  and  yet 
she  is  immortal.     She  is  like  Nature  in  this,  but  she  is  closer  to  us  than 
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Nature,  for  she  was  made  by  men — by  us,  indeed,  in  part.  More  truly 
than  of  any  figure  on  an  urn  may  we  say  of  her,  forever  shall  we  love 
and  she  be  fair.  Here  where  we  played  and  learned,  others  shall  learn 
and  play;  here  the  things  we  loved  are  perpetuated,  and  the  life  we  lived 
endures;  and  by  returning  here  we  refresh  immeasurably  our  sense  of 
the  indestructibility  of  human  experience. 

|8b"We  may  not  say  of  Smith  as  Webster  said  of  Dartmouth,  'It  is  a 
small  college' ;  but  we  may  assert  with  perfect  truth,  'there  are  those  who 
love  it.'  Among  those  who  love  Smith  College,  President  Burton,  the 
Class  of  1897  begs  to  be  counted." 

At  this  point  the  class  of  1897,  fairly  bursting  with  their  peculiar  pride 
of  possession  (although  all  of  us  claim  Miss  Comstock  in  a  measure) 
rose  in  a  body  and  with  a  deep  bow  to  the  new  dean  rendered  most  effect- 
ively 'the  following  selection : 

"Cheer,  cheer,  cheer  to-day  for  Ada,  97's  Dean  of  Smith 
And  we're  proud  to  own  a  college 
That  displays  the  taste  and  knowledge 
To  make  97's  Ada,  Dean  of  Smith!" 

After  the  applause  had  died  away  Miss  Emerson  said: 

"And  now  for  our  real  family  gossip;  and  it  is  not  only  with  keen 
interest,  but  with  loyal  and  grateful  hearts  that  we  turn  to  the  Head  of 
the  House  and  ask  him  to  tell  us  all  that  he  will  of  the  household  affairs  of 
the  last  year — President  Burton." 

Needless  to  say  President  Burton  was  welcomed  most  heartily  by  his 
entire  family.     He  said: 

"I  have  seen  so  many  of  the  alumnae  and  spoken  in  so  many  places 
during  the  year  that  I  feel  that  I  know  you  all  and  that  most  of  the  things 
I  have  to  say  I  have  said  in  other  places. 

"Dean  Tyler  has  been  referred  to  here  to-day  so  beautifully  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  me  to  add  anything  to  it.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  these  two  years  of  association  with  Professor  Tyler  have  been 
most  delightful  to  me  personally,  and  I  have  found  in  my  own  relation- 
ship with  him  that  all  of  the  things  which  have  been  said  are  eminently 
true.  Professor  Tyler  has  always  brought  to  our  discussions  that  good 
judgment,  beautiful  spirit,  and  kindly  temper  which  has  meant  more 
than  any  one  can  realize  who  has  not  been  intimately  associated  with 
him. 

"It  becomes  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  as  President  of  the  College  to 
present  at  this  time  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  yesterday  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Professor  Tyler  knows  that  this 
resolution  was  passed  and  he  knows  also  that  it  is  to  be  placed  in  his 
hands  in  an  embossed  form,  and  he  has  indicated  his  willingness  that 
I  read  it  here  to-day. 
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Whereas,  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year,  the  senior  professor 
and  acting  dean  of  Smith  College,  Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler,  will  termin- 
ate his  active  work  as  teacher  and  administrator: 

$*  Resolved :  that  we  gratefully  record  our  sense  of  the  valuable  service 
which  in  both  capacities  he  has  rendered  to  the  college.  For  many  years 
he  has  upheld  the  standard  of  classical  culture  and  Christian  character. 
By  precept  and  example  he  has  inspired  in  the  entire  body  of  students 
a  love  of  what  is  finest  and  best  in  literature  and  in  life.  We  record  our 
high  respect  and  abiding  affection  for  him  personally,  and  our  knowledge 
that  these  sentiments  are  shared  by  every  class  which  has  been  grad- 
uated from  the  college.  We  express  the  hope  and  expectation  that  his 
future  years  will  be  not  merely  crowned  by  a  period  of  well-earned  rest, 
but  enriched  by  scholarly  achievement  and  effective  work  for  personal 
and  civic  righteousness. 

Resolved :  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  records  and  that  a 
copy  thereof  be  presented  to  Dean  Tyler. 

"I  want  also  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Benjamin  Kendall 
Emerson  for  years  Professor  of  Geology  in  Smith  College,  and  still  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  Amherst  College,  retires  with  the  close  of  this  aca- 
demic year.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  high 
rank  he  has  taken  in  his  chosen  field  of  research  and  for  the  efficient  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  to  Smith  College  throughout  all  these  years. 

"I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  question  of  new  appointments  and  first  on 
my  list  is  one  to  whom  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  at  this  time  for  she 
is  here  and  has  spoken  to  you,  and  still  I  believe  that  it  is  fitting  that  I 
should  in  announcing  this  list  of  new  appointments  refer  to  Miss  Ada 
Louise  Comstock  who  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the  College.  She 
graduated  from  Smith  in  1897;  Master  of  Arts  in  Columbia  University 
1899;  student  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1904;  assistant  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  1899-1901;  instructor  1901-1903;  assistant  professor 
1904-1909;  full  professor  1909-1912.  She  has  occupied  the  position  of 
Dean  of  Women  at  that  institution  where  she  has  had  charge  of  some 
twelve  hundred  women.  I  need  not  say  that  we  all  welcome  Miss  Com- 
stock to  the  very  large  and  important  work  which  she  is  to  do. 

"Owing  to  the  retirement  of  Professor  Tyler  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  a  teacher  of  Greek,  and  we  have  selected  Mr.  Sidney  N.  Deane. 
Mr.  Deane  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1902  as  valedictorian  of  his  class 
and  received  numerous  prizes  mostly  in  the  classics.  Professor  Seymour 
with  whose  name  you  are  all  familiar  said  that  of  all  the  theses  handed  in 
during  his  connection  with  Yale  University  the  finest  that  came  to  him 
was  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Deane.  Upon  graduation  Mr.  Deane  received 
a  fellowship  which  he  held  for  four  successive  years.  He  was  a  graduate 
student  at  Yale  from  1 902-1 904.  The  year  1 904-1 905  was  spent  in 
Athens.  The  year  1 905-1906  was  occupied  in  further  graduate  work  at 
Yale  University.  Since  1906  he  has  been  connected  with  the  classical 
department  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.     Mr.  Deane  has  written 
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and  published  extensively  in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship.  It  should 
be  added  that  Miss  Caverno  becomes  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Greek. 

[Further  appointments  will  be  found  on  page  207,  Editor's  Note.] 
"Now  there  is  a  subject  about  which  I  suppose  you  may  have  antici- 
pated that  I  would  speak.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  tell  you  to-day 
that  we  have  the  million  dollars.  I  might  add  that  no  one  has  worked 
more  persistently  towards  its  completion  than  the  president.  I  always 
in  a  measure  dislike  to  talk  about  money,  and  I  particularly  dislike  to 
speak  about  it  here,  but  I  suppose  that  in  this  family  circle  of  ours  it  will 
not  be  entirely  inappropriate  to  allude  to  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat 
all  that  I  said  Saturday  at  the  last  Chapel  exercises.  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  refrain  from  speaking  with  a  good  deal  of 
conviction  in  regard  to  this  subject,  but  I  think  I  shall  restrain  myself 
and  simply  announce  the  results  up  to  the  present. 

ALUMNAE    GIFTS    BY    CLASSES* 

1879 $105.00  1897 3,317  50 

1880 105.00  1898 935-00 

1881 600.00  1899 1,265.00 

1882 2,115.00  1900 465.00 

1883 890.40  1901 1,434-75 

1884 550.00  1902 2,440.00 

1885 900.00  1903 1,704.70 

1886 160.00  1904 1,370.00 

1887 1,005.00  1905 1,060.00 

1888 530.00  1906 3,020.00 

1889 250.00  1907 1,028.00 

1890 1,310.00  1908 1,807.00 

1891 6,972.90  1909 2,532.00 

1892 2,527.10  1910 4,726.00 

1893 776.00  1911 1,618.50 

1894 1,631.00  1912 2,300.00 

1895 1,851.00  Non  graduates 225.00 

1896 1,445.00  Smith  College  Clubs  1,181.00 

$52,56715 

"I  do  want  to  add  that  one  of  the  delightful  things  about  this  campaign 
has  been  the  opportunity  which  I  have  had  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
Alumnae  Association  throughout  the  country  and  sense  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  loyalty  which  is  manifested  towards  the  college.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  many  splendid  things  that  President  Seelye  did  for  this  insti- 
tution was  to  send  you  out  with  a  consciousness  that  what  it  has  given  to 
you,  you  in  turn  must  give  to  the  world. 

"Just  a  word  further.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Baldwin  has  been  made  permanent 
trustee.     That  is,  she  is  no  longer  Alumnae  trustee,  she  is  a  Trustee.    She 

♦There  have  been  many  additions  to  the  fund  since  this  table  was  compiled,  June  15. 
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is  the  first  woman  to  be  a  permanent  member  of  the  Board.  As  you 
know  Mrs.  Noyes'sterm  will  expire  in  1914.  Mrs.  J.J.  Albright  of  Buffalo 
becomes  Trustee  for  the  term  extending  from  1912-1918.  Miss  Elisa 
May  Willard  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected  for  the 
term  191 2  to  191 6.  This  arrangement  brings  our  new  system  of  trustees 
into  regular  order.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  welcome  these 
new  representatives  of  the  alumnae  to  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

After  President  Burton's  talk  Miss  Emerson  said: 

"After  President  Seelye  there  is  no  such  familiar  figure  in  our  house- 
hold as  he  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  its  corner  stone  and  chief  pillar. 
Although  this  year  he  retires  from  the  teaching  staff,  we  know  that  his 
deep  interest  and  wise  counsel  will  still  be  ours,  and  we  want  to  tell  him 
that  none  of  our  gatherings  will  be  complete  without  him  and  that  he 
has  a  place  in  our  hearts  far  greater  than  he  can  ever  know.  We  hope 
that  Professor  Tyler  will  speak  to  us." 

Miss  Emerson's  words  found  an  echo  in  our  hearts,  and  we  greeted 
Professor  Tyler,  as  we  always  shall,  with  deep  affection.     He  said: 

"I  have  received  so  many  pleasant  messages  from  all  about  me  to-day 
that  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  or  what  to  attempt  to  say.  I 
wonder  if  I  am  here  to  sing  my  swan  song,  for  I  am  more  like  a  swan  than 
perhaps  you  think,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  singing  a  swan  song,  for 
the  swan  cannot  sing,  no  more  can  I.  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  very 
proper  considering  my  years  for  me  to  talk  to  you  with  the  garrulity  of 
my  age,  but  as  I  look  at  the  clock  I  am  going  to  refrain. 

"My  first  remembrance  of  Smith  College  is  when  it  existed  merely  on 
paper,  in  Miss  Smith's  will,  or  even  before  that.  I  remember  when  my 
father  came  home  and  said  that  Miss  Smith  had  founded  a  woman's 
college.  I  remember  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  discussions,  or 
talks  in  the  family  as  my  father  with  great  enthusiasm  spoke  of  the  pros- 
pects of  this  enterprise,  emphasizing  particularly  the  thought  that  what- 
ever else  was  done  it  was  to  be  of  the  highest  grade  of  colleges  in  the  land. 
I  recall  that  one  afternoon  shortly  after  President  Seelye  had  been  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  college,  I  was  in  his  study  with  my  father,  and 
President  Seelye  made  some  allusion  to  the  opening  of  the  college  and 
gave  me  some  hint  that  possibly  I  might  like  to  join  in  the  faculty,  but 
it  made  no  special  impression  on  my  mind;  and  it  was  not  until  some 
time  after  that  I  came  to  the  college  as  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  am  rather  under  the  jmpression  that  my  title  is  still  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  At  all  events  I  taught  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  for  the  first 
classes.  Perhaps  some  of  them  will  be  able  to  remember  that  we  read 
Plautus  the  first  year  in  college  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  course  the 
class  acted  it  in  the  parlors  of  the  Dewey  House.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  any  distinction  in  the  talents.  I  remember  well  one  of  those  w7ho 
took  part,  now  president  of  a  woman's  college  in  the  central  west. 
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"In  the  early  days  of  my  work  here  the  classes  were  small  and  the  build- 
ings few.  The  mail,  I  remember,  was  brought  from  the  post  office  in  a 
little  bag  and  distributed  in  about  twenty-five  minutes  by  the  janitor 
of  the  building.  He  distributed  it  in  a  little  space  called  "Post  Office" 
occupying  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  lower  hall  of  College  Hall.  It  was 
the  year  that  I  came  here  that  the  foundations  of  the  Hatfield  House  were 
laid.  That  was  the  second  of  the  dwelling  houses.  I  recall  passing 
there  one  afternoon  and  seeing  President  Seelye's  little  boys  playing  in 
the  sand  of  the  cellar.  Since  then  the  college  campus  has  extended  itself, 
the  buildings  have  gone  up,  the  numbers  have  increased;  we  have  grown 
old.  The  next  thing  after  growing  old  is  to  grow  young  again.  And 
so  I  expect  to-morrow  morning  to  start  out  to  find  a  fortune  in  the  world. 
Possibly  you  may  see  me  going  down  the  street,  my  Bible  in  my  hand. 
If  I  make  my  fortune  I  may  come  back  riding  up  the  street  in  an  auto- 
mobile, or  I  may  ride  high  over  the  top  of  the  college  tower  in  an  aeroplane. 
I  suspect  it  will  not  be  so;  that  I  shall  not  find  my  fortune,  that  I  shall 
come  leaning  on  my  staff,  but  however  I  come  I  shall  look  out  over  the 
buildings  and  the  students  of  Smith  College. 

"I  shall  always  have  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  Smith  College,  not 
forgetting  the  Smith  College  girls.  In  fact  I  have  lost  my  heart  to  them 
and  my  wife  says  that  my  only  salvation  is  in  the  number.  It  is  time 
for  me  to  turn  off  my  gas  and  retire  for  the  ten  o'clock  bell  has  rung. 
I  do  it  in  the  hope  of  many  pleasant  evenings  yet  to  come,  and  with 
many  thanks  for  the  many  kind  words  and  deeds  directed  towards  me 
and  my  family.  Mrs.  Tyler  and  I  will  always  be  glad  to  meet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  alumnae,  and  friends  of  Smith  College." 

We  should  like  to  tell  Dean  Tyler  that  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least 
to  us  how  he  comes  back,  the  really  important  thing  is  to  have  him  come 
back  soon.     We  have  no  intention  whatever  of  relinquishing  him. 

Miss  Emerson  now  turned  to  President  Seelye  and  said : 

"There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  make  us  feel  that  our  family  party  has 
been  quite  perfect,  and  that  is  a  word  from  President  Seelye.  We  will 
not  urge  him  to  speak  if  he  does  not  wish  us  to,  and  yet  something  tells 
me  that  he  will  not  refuse  us." 

President  Seelye  has  never  refused  us  any  pleasure  that  was  in  his 
power  to  give  and  he  rose  and  said: 

"It  would,  I  fear,  seem  ungracious  if  I  did  not  give  some  response  to 
these  repeated  demonstrations  of  affection,  but  in  this  family  gathering 
I  can  only  make  a  very  informal  and  unpremeditated  speech. 

"I  understood  it  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  President  Emeritus 
that  he  should  henceforth  be  a  spectator  and  a  hearer  rather  than  a 
speaker.  After  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  alumnae  speaking  to  you 
to-day,  I  need  only  say  of  Smith  College,  what  Webster  once  said  of  Massa- 
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chusetts — 'She  needs  no  encomium  from  me.  There  she  stands,  she  can 
speak  for  herself.' 

"As  your  new  Dean  has  said,  this  is  a  place  for  rejuvenation.  Here 
I  feel  myself  young  again  and  living  over  the  years  of  the  past  amid 
scenes  that  never  lose  their  charm,  nor  'ever  bid  the  spring  adieu.'  In 
the  presence  of  a  life  that  rejuvenates  itself  with  each  successive  class, 
I  am  in  no  mood  to  say  like  the  gladiator  in  the  Roman  arena — 'moriturus 
saluto,'  but  rather — victurus  saluto.  I  look  into  your  faces  and  I  renew 
the  history  of  your  experience  here.  I  cannot  express  all  that  it  means 
to  me,  nor  can  I  tell  you  my  mingled  feelings  of  sadness  and  joy  as  I  hear 
these  farewells  to-day, — as  I  think  of  Professor  Tyler  who  stood  by  me 
and  stayed  up  my  hands  and  aided  me  with  his  strength  and  wisdom 
during  thirty-four  years, — I  cannot  think  now  of  his  going  from  Smith 
College  without  some  sadness,  not  unmingled  with  joy  that  he  is  coming 
to  keep  me  company  and  to  sustain  me  perhaps  in  my  loneliness. 

"It  is  for  a  great  object  that  President  Burton  has  attempted  to  raise 
the  million  dollar  fund.  You  cannot  make  a  college  without  an  efficient 
faculty.  It  is  to  make  the  faculty  more  scholarly  and  more  commanding 
in  their  influence  that  this  fund  is  solicited.  I  trust  in  another  year  we 
may  rejoice  that  it  is  completed  and  in  that  fact  we  may  find  another  as- 
surance of  the  future  growth  of  Smith  College.  For  I  am  sure  it  will 
continue  to  grow  long  after  we  have  passed  away.     Others  will 

'Finish  what  I  begin, 
And  all  I  fail  of  win.' 

"I  could  number  the  first  graduating  class  on  my  fingers.  I  could  not 
do  that  to-day.  The  numbers  are  all  the  while  increasing  and,  wherever 
our  graduates  go,  they  are  the  living  epistles  of  the  spirit  of  the  college. 
To-day  in  the  address  of  one  of  the  alumnae,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  she 
emphasized  so  strongly  the  fact  that  Smith  is  a  woman's  college.  Whether 
to  differentiate  itself  it  will  ever  give  the  degree  of  spinster  of  arts  as  she 
suggests  I  cannot  say.  But  I  trust  nothing  will  be  done  in  the  future 
which  will  injure  or  essentially  change  its  distinctive  character. 

"People  are  getting  over  their  skepticism  in  regard  to  a  collegiate 
education  for  women  and  the  world  is  rapidly  coming  to  our  view.  Now 
Smith  College  is  in  favor, — when  it  was  first  organized  it  was  despised. 
It  will  continue  to  be  in  favor  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  the  college  is 
carried  forward  by  its  successive  presidents  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  with  the  same  faithfulness  that  my  beloved  successor  has  already 
manifested." 

There  was  a  curious  tight  feeling  in  our  throats  and  a  mist  before  our 
eyes  as  we  rose  to  sing  Fair  Smith;  but  as  we  sang  pride  grew  in  our 
hearts,  and  we  went  out  from  our  family  reunion  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


Just  among  ourselves, 

HAS  NOT  THE    doesn't    it   seem   as  if 

TIME  COME      our  Alma    Mater    has 

always,  and  is  still 
turning  out  girls  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
most  necessary  things?  I  refer  to  the 
absolute  lack  of  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  relation,  preparation,  and  use  of 
foods.  How  many  of  our  A.  B.'s  know  the 
constituents  of  the  body,  in  what  pro- 
portion these  are  found  in  the  various 
food  stuffs,  and  how  much  of  each  is 
needed  each  day  to  replenish  the  waste 
and  keep  the  body  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency?  Blood,  nerve,  and  muscle 
must  each  have  its  fitting  food,  therefore 
knowledge  must  be  one  of  the  conditions  of 
healthful  living.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
I  knew  why  thorough  mastication  of 
starchy  foods  was  a  necessity  and  that 
Puree  of  Bean  Soup,  Roast  Beef,  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Macaroni  and  Cheese,  and  Rice 
Pudding  was  a  bad  combination,  or  at 
least  not  a  good  grouping.  Every  day 
of  our  lives  we  eat  and  upon  what  we 
eat  depends  our  physical  and  mental 
strength,  to  say  nothing  of  the  happiness 
of  our  associates. 

It  is  not  only  among  the  poor  that  we 
see  cases  of  malnutrition.  Think  of  the 
dyspetics,  grouches,  and  sour-balls  you 
know.  Don't  you  believe  they  could 
have  been  healthier  if  their  food  had  been 
properly  prepared  and  selected?     I  do. 

My  Plea  is  to  have  Chemistry  of  Cook- 
ery among  the  required  courses.  One 
semester's  work  would  give  every  girl  a 
basis  and  foundation.  Why  shouldn't 
every  Smith  girl  be  taught  the  theory  and 
science  of  cookery  just  as  thoroughly  as 
she  is  taught  history  or  botany?  With 
such  a  training  the  kitchen  would  assume 
a  different  look  and  many  a  girl  who  now 
says  she  loathes  it,  and  I  don't  blame  her, 
would  find  housekeeping  a  source  of 
much  intelligent  interest. 

Virginia  Bartle,   1903. 


The  idea  first  came 
THE  COMFORT-  to  me  when  our  Ivy 

ABLE  COMMA  Orator  stood  upon 
the  platform  in  the 
old  chapel  and,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  us  who  were  inclined  to  take  ourselves 
and  our  college  course  seriously,  in- 
formed the  assembled  throng  that  col- 
lege was  a  parenthesis.  Just  that!  We 
had  thought  we  were  doing  such  mar- 
velous deeds,  learning  such  a  vast  deal 
about  the  world  and  its  ways,  "experi- 
encing life  at  its  full";  and  now  came  one 
who  had  considered  deeply  and  who 
announced  that  it  was  a  mere  side  issue, 
not  real  life  at  all,  just  a  parenthesis. 

It  came  as  a  shock  at  first,  almost  a  slur 
on  our  senior  self-sufficiency;  but  the  more 
we  pondered  it,  the  more  we  grew  to  like 
the  metaphor,  and  in  the  end  we  found 
ourselves  applying  it  to  other  phases  of 
life  as  well. 

After  all,  why  not?  "The  moving 
finger  writes, — "  you  know  the  rest,  even 
to  the  end,  that  we  cannot  "wipe  out  a 
word  of  it."  And  if  that  is  so,  if  life  is  a 
sort  of  composition  traced  by  each  one  of 
us  with  a  pen  more  or  less  skillful  as  the 
case  may  be,  sometimes  gliding  smoothly 
over  the  pages  of  time,  sometimes  catching 
and  stumbling  into  blots  of  tears — if  that 
is  the  case,  why  not  heed  the  punctuation? 

If  college  is  a  parenthesis,  what  of  the 
rest  of  life?  During  my  brief  Christmas 
and  Easter  sojourns  at  home  I  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  one  prolonged 
dash,  but  as  I  was  taught  that  the  promis- 
cuous use  of  dashes  is  exceedingly  bad 
literary  form,  I  began  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  this  impression,  for  I  was 
assured  by  those  who  knew,  that  the  social 
life  I  entered  was  the  best  of  form — oh, 
dear,  yes!  Sometimes  I  suspect  that  that 
was  just  the  trouble.  At  any  rate,  I 
rebelled  against  that  method  of  punctua- 
tion and  began  to  seek  a  new  one  for  my- 
self.    "After  college,   what?"     You  have 
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heard  that  before?  Yes?  Well,  so  had 
I;  but  the  tale  of  that  question-mark 
loomed  far  larger  on  my  vital  horizon  than 
ever  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet  on  the 
celestial  one. 

Therefore  I  put  in  a  comma  and  looked 
about  me.  A  comma,  you  remember,  is 
that  "which  marks  a  short  pause,"  and 
after  the  parenthesis  and  the  dash  I  felt 
imperative  need  of  a  pause  of  some  kind, 
even  if  only  a  short  one.  I  chose  an  iso- 
lated farm  for  the  scene  of  my  investiga- 
tions and  shut  myself  up  there  to  solve 
the  problem  of  punctuating  life.  Such  a 
delightfully  original  idea  that — to  solve 
the  problem  of  life.  At  any  rate,  I 
reached  a  conclusion;  and  I  have  clung 
to  it  through  two  and  a  half  long  years. 

It  is  just  this.  The  modern  idea  is  all 
wrong.  We  are  teaching  that  punctuation 
is  being  simplified,  used  less  and  less. 
That  may  be  all  right  for  literature — I 
know  it  makes  infinitely  easier  proof-read- 
ing; but  for  life — never!  What  we  need 
is  not  less  punctuation,  but  more.  And  I 
do  not  refer  to  dashes.  The  chief  symp- 
tom of  that  dread  disease  "Americanitis" 
is  an  abnormal  fondness  for  dashes.  Not 
that  at  all.  I  refer  to  parentheses,  and 
question-marks,  and  most  of  all  to 
commas.  Use  even  semi-colons  if  you 
can,  though  for  this  age  they  are  rather 
heroic  doses.  Stick  to  the  simple  comma, 
then,  if  you  must;  but  don't  forget  the 
pauses! 

Now  I  stand  at  last  exposed.  You  see 
what  it  all  means.  In  a  nut-shell,  stripped 
of  figure,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  plea  for  the  simple  life.  We  are  dashing 
away  with  ourselves.  "I'd  love  to  come 
to  see  you  if  I  have  time;  but,  my  dear, 
I'm  simply  rushed  to  death!"  "I  haven't 
had  a  minute  in  months  to  keep  up  my 
correspondence!"  "If  only  I  had  time, 
I'd  write  something  for  the  Quarterly!" 
Do  they  sound  familiar?  Familiar!  Ye 
gods,  our  ears  are  ringing  with  them; 
we've  no  time  for  the  music  of  the 
spheres;  and  punctuation  is  being  used 
less  and  less.  What  are  we  coming  to? 
Our  race-suicide  critics  tell  us  we  have  no 
time  even  for  the  eternal  question. 


But  those  of  us  who  read  this  have  all, 
probably,  been  through  the  parenthesis; 
we  have  learned  the  value  of  punctuation 
by  our  own  experience,  for  which  of  us 
would  prove  traitor  to  our  Alma  Mater? 
Since  we  must  punctuate,  then,  since  we 
believe  in  it  and  value  it,  let  us  cry  death 
to  the  desperate  dash  and  champion  the 
cause  of  the  comfortable  comma. 

Annie  Johnston  Crim,  1909. 

All    meetings    lead    to 
WAYS  AND      the      Million      Dollar 
MEANS  Fund,      at      least      at 

Smith  College  in  June, 
191 2.  The  result  of  the  appeals  is 
an  average  gift  of  ten  dollars  from  the 
five  thousand  odd  alumnae.  Why  is 
the  average  so  low?  Is  it  because  so 
many  of  us  are  self-supporting  women  who 
can  afford  to  give  only  a  dime  or  a  quarter 
or  at  most  a  dollar  ?  I  do  not  believe 
so.  I  believe  many  of  us  have  not  yet 
realized  the  cumulative  value  of  small 
gifts  and  have  given  ten  dollars  or  more  or 
not  at  all.  If  every  alumna  were  inter- 
ested enough  in  the  cause  to  devote  a  fair 
part  of  her  energies  for  one  month  to  the 
raising  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  we  should  have  the 
greater  part  of  it  pledged  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 

What  methods  have  been  suggested  for 
raising  this  money?  Many  have  been 
floating  around  Northampton  during 
Commencement,  suited  to  all  economic 
classes.  Whether  we  are  wholly  or  in 
part  self-supporting  or  wholly  or  in  part 
dependent  on  fathers  or  husbands,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  yearly  income 
goes  to  the  work  of  the  community  out- 
side the  family.  Could  not  part  at  least 
of  this  annual  quota  go  to  Smith  College 
in  the  year  1913? 

But  granted  that  this  money  could  be 
given  to  the  Fund,  many  of  us  would  still 
feel  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  our  gifts  could  be 
increased.  In  the  first  place  we  can  save 
money  by  doing  without  winter  suits  or 
theater  tickets.  To  be  sure,  one  may  find 
oneself  a   bit  behind   the  times  in  small 
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talk,  or  one  may  look  so  poverty-stricken 
that  the  gift  of  a  possible  large  donor 
would  be  presented  to  a  tailor  in  our  behalf; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  money  may  be 
raised.  In  the  second  place  we  may  earn 
more  pin  money  and  give  the  wages  of 
the  additional  labor  to  the  Endowment 
Fund.  This  method  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  those  of  us  who  are  busied  in 
gaining  culture  or  in  decorating  the  home. 
One  girl  is  planning  to  give  the  proceeds  of 
a  song  recital,  another  the  wages  of  tutor- 
ing; a  third  her  salary  as  counsellor  at  a 
summer  camp.  But  a  pitfall  into  which 
any  of  us  may  tumble,  is  the  raising  or 
earning  of  money  one  day  and  the  spend- 
ing of  it  the  next  for  something  other 
than  the  Million  Dollar  Fund. 

A  method  which  could  be  adopted  by 
all  the  alumnae  and  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate would  save  a  large  sum,  is  the  keep- 
ing of  banks  for  small  coins.  It  takes  a 
surprisingly  short  time  to  collect  a  dollar 
in  this  way,  and,  if  persevered  in  for  several 
months  by  every  alumna,  this  would 
double  the  present  alumnae  gift. 

The  point  which  the  first  year  of  the 
campaign  has  disclosed  only  too  clearly 
is  that  a  million  dollars  is  no  paltry  sum. 
We  may  think  so,  accustomed  as  we  are 
nowadays  to  counting  gifts  to  colleges  in 
the  millions.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  alumnae  or  friends  of  the  college 
have  not  contributed  their  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  because  they  have  felt  that 
several  donors  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand would  be  forthcoming.  We  have 
learned  that  our  constituency  is  neither 
so  wealthy  nor  so  accustomed  to  giving  us 
financial  support  as  the  constituencies  of 
the  large  men's  colleges.  If  Smith  Col- 
lege is  to  have  an  additional  endowment 
of  one  million  dollars,  every  alumna  must 
contribute  her  utmost  in  time,  strength, 
enthusiam,  and  dollars  and  cents. 

Winifred  Notman,  191  i. 

One    of    the    notice- 

ANOTHER       able     products     of     a 

ASPECT  OF      college      training      for 

THE  CASE       women,   is  the  ability 

to    talk    "as    man    to 

man"   without   giving  or  taking  offence. 


It  was  in  one  of  these  frank  conversations 
some  time  ago  that  a  graduate  of  my  own 
year  from  another  college,  and  I  fell  to 
discussing  academic  standards;  and  to 
drive  home  some  point  she  was  making 
she  said,  "Take  it  in  your  own  profession 
for  instance;  my  degree  is  worth  more 
financially  than  yours."  Naturally  it 
took  my  breath  away,  but  I  managed  to 
find  enough  for  an  indignant  and  unequi- 
vocal denial.  She  does  not  belong  to  my 
profession,  and  I  know  she  was  all  wrong 
about  that.  No  B.  A.  degree  in  the  land 
is  worth  more  money  than  mine  in  my 
profession  or  in  any  other  that  I  know 
of.  And  while  its  commercial  value  is 
no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  a  degree, 
I  have  thought  much,  especially  lately, 
that  this  aspect  of  the  case  was  an  inter- 
esting one.  The  Quarterly  on  "How 
Other  Alumnae  Give"  brought  the  matter 
to  my  mind  again  as  having  a  special 
bearing  on  the  Million  Dollar  Campaign. 
If,  as  we  believe,  our  degree  will  earn  as 
much  as  any,  shall  we  ever  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  showing  our  two  Presidents 
that  our  loyalty  is  real  and  enduring? 
Shall  we  ever  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  returning  to  Smith  tangible  evidence, 
not  only  of  our  earning  capacity,  but  also 
of  our  gratitude  for  what  the  college  has 
given  and  still  gives  to  us  than  we  have 
in  this  present  crisis? 

Helen  Wright,  1905. 

How  would  you  like 

ACROSS  THE    to  turn  Western  pion- 

ARIZONA        eer,  climb  aboard  your 

DESERT  wagon,  chirrup  to  your 

team,  and  set  off  across 

a     desert     practically     uninhabited     and 

never    travelled    by    any    of    your    party 

before? 

That  is  what  we  did  last  spring.  My 
sister,  a  sister-in-law,  and  I,  with  a  brother- 
in-law  for  the  necessary  masculine  element 
of  the  party,  drove  from  our  winter  home 
to  the  Roosevelt  Dam  and  back — a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles  over  desert 
and  mountain  road,  each  equally  beautiful 
in  its  own  way. 

Our  conveyance  was  a  light  wagon 
drawn  by  the  usual  Arizona  mules,  just 
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the  motive  power  for  such  a  trip,  strong 
and  tough,  and  this  particular  pair  not 
easily  frightened,  a  very  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  road  we  were  to  travel,  the 
mountain  portion  of  which  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  drivers  of  flighty  quadrupeds. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  ideal,  the 
weather  beautifully  warm  and  sunny  and 
the  Desert  one  mass  of  flowers  stretching 
in  unbroken  waves  of  various  colors  and 
tints  from  the  road  straight  back  to  the 
mountain^. 

We  carried  all  sorts  of  provisions  and 
utensils  for  camp  life  besides  feed  and 
water  for  our  mules:  that  water  without 
which  no  one  ever  attempts  a  journey  on 
the  desert.  From  our  starting  point  to 
the  first  water  was  a  distance  of  fifty- 
seven  miles  in  which  we  saw  no  human 
being  save  ourselves  and  no  human  hab- 
tation. 

Each  night  we  stopped  wherever  we 
happened  to  be,  made  up  our  folding 
camp  beds  (what  a  blessing  they  are), 
cooked  our  supper,  eating  the  same  with 
such  an  appetite  as  only  the  great  out- 
doors can  produce,  and  pleasantly  weary 
lay  down  to  deepest  sleep  with  the  wonder- 
ful night  sky  of  Arizona  over  us,  for  we 
carried  no  tent  but  slept  right  in  the 
open,  an  experience  which  I  wish  you  all 
could  have. 

The  mountain  road  is  through  moun- 
tains hitherto  so  impassable  that  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  horseback  trail 
through  them  before  the  Government 
built  this  road  in  connection  with  the 
dam.  It  is  as  smooth  as  a  city  street  but 
only  the  width  of  a  wagon,  and  it  has  no 
level  stretches  but  goes  constantly  up  and 
down  with  a  drop  off  one  side  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  places. 

There  were  turn-outs  at  intervals  and 


we  always  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
the  passing  of  another  outfit  (as  we  call 
them  in  the  West)  was  safely  accomplished. 
I  will  admit  that  I  was  always  glad  when 
we  had  the  inside  of  the  road.  The 
highest  grade  is  six  per  cent  but  one  of 
the  hills  is  three  miles  in  length. 

It  would  take  an  artist  in  perception 
and  expression  fitly  to  describe  the  scenery 
all  along  the  way  from  the  start  of  the 
ascent  at  Government  Wells  up,  up  past 
the  Four  Peaks  (seen  before  us  for  forty 
miles)  over  the  famous  and  dangerous 
Fish  Creek  Hill,  through  the  Salt  River 
Gorge,  to  the  rounding  of  the  last  of 
innumerable  curves  in  the  road  which  gave 
us  our  first  and  most  impressive  view  of 
the  great  dam. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt,  a  loyal  friend 
to  Arizona  since  Rough  Rider  days,  came 
to  dedicate  the  wonderful,  tangible  result 
of  one  of  the  favorite  projects  of  his  first 
administration.  His  approach  to  the 
dam  along  the  terrifying  last  hill  was 
greeted  by  the  inspiring  booming  of  can- 
non in  the  President's  salute; 

The  Colonel  made  a  forceful  speech  of 
dedication  at  the  close  of  which,  turning 
to  the  switch,  he  opened  the  valve  of  the 
great  irrigation  tunnel  and  let  forth  the 
precious  water  which  is  destined  to  be 
the  making  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  and 
literally  to  make  "the  desert  blossom  like 
the  rose." 

The  next  morning,  having  waited  for 
the  departure  of  all  other  vehicles,  we 
leisurely  broke  camp  and  started  back 
along  the  homeward  trail.  Two  weeks 
from  the  day  we  had  set  out  we  reached 
home,  tanned  and  happy,  and  hoping  that 
Fortune  might  send  that  some  day  we 
take  the  same  delightful  jaunt  again. 
Elizabeth  Cayme  Scales.   1904. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


SPRING  TERM 

THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers — The  speakers  at  Vespers  dur- 
ing the  term  were  as  follows: — 

President  Wm.  Slocum,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Colorado  College;  Rev.  Frances  E.  Clark, 
D.D.,  President  United  Societies  Christian 
Endeavor;  Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague, 
Social  Secretary,  Federation  of  Churches 
N.  Y.  City;  Rev.  Henry  P.  Washburn 
of  Epis.  Theological  School  at  Cambridge; 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D. ;  Rev.  Lee  S. 
McCollester,  D.D.  of  Detroit;  Rev.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  of  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  Pro- 
fessor Elihu  Grant;  Dean  Henry  Tyler. 

Lectures — Miss  Louise  Brooks,  Secre- 
tary of  Conventions  and  Conferences  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  Professor  John  B.  Clark, 
Columbia  University,  on  "Social  Reform 
or  Socialism"  ;  Professor  Leonard  B. 
McWhood  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
on  "Program  Music";  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Oxford,  on  "What  English  Poetry  might 
still  learn  from  Greek";  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Banks  on  "Arabia";  President  Henry  C. 
King  of  Oberlin  College;  Dr.  Walter  of 
Brown   University  on   "Mendelism." 

Field  Day — The  annual  Field  Day  was 
May  22  and  1912  won  the  cup.  1912 
won  in  cricket,  volley  ball,  and  tennis; 
19 1 3  in  basket  ball;  19 14  in  archery 
19 1 5  in  croquet  and  clock  golf.  At  com- 
mencement-time Nan  Martin  191 2  won 
the  tennis  championship.  The  winners 
of  the  "S"  are:  Nellie  Oiesen  1913; 
Katherine  Richards  191 3;  Helene  Jacot 
1 9 12;    Lucy  Robbins  191 2. 

Dramatics — The  following  plays  have 
been  given:  "The  Melting  Pot,"  by 
Division  A;  "Zarcogueta,"  by  Spanish 
Club;  "The  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door," 
by  French  Club;  "Beau  Brummel"  by 
Phi    Kappa    Psi;    "Es    Spukt",    by    Ger- 


man Club;  "La  Fille  Bien  Garde,"  by 
French  Club;  "Iphigenia  at  Aulis," 
by  Greek  Club  in  the  original  Greek. 

Exercises  in  honor  of  Shakespeare's 
birthday  were  held  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  April  23.  The  program,  arranged 
by  Miss  Jordan,  consisted  of  selections 
from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  read  by 
Mrs.  Richard  Mansfield,  part  of  "Hamlet" 
acted  by  Miss  Elsie  Kearns  1906,  and 
songs  of  Shakespeare  by  Ruth  Lewin  191 2 
and  chorus. 

"Purple  and  Fine  Linen"  was  presented 
at  the  Academy  on  April  26  by  the  Lend- 
a-Hand  Dramatic  Club. 

The  preliminary  Committee  for  Senior 
Dramatics  in  19 13  is:  Lucy  Titcomb, 
chairman;  Mildred  Kendall,  Orpha 
Gerrans,   Jane  Garey,    Dorothy  Usher. 

Concerts — Concert  by  Boston  Opera 
Co.  Orchestra,  Alice  Nielsen,  Soprano; 
Organ  Recital  by  Professor  Wm.  C.  Ham- 
mond of  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  Recital 
of  Folk  Songs  by  the  Misses  Fuller  of 
Sturminster,  Newton,  Dorset,  Eng. ; 
Piano  Recital  by  Professor  George  C. 
Vieh;  Song  Recital  by  Grace  May  Hoff- 
man 1912;  Students'  Recital;  Program 
of  Original  Compositions  by  members  of 
the  Clef  Club;  Recital  by  Mildred  Spring 
1912  and  Mildred  Webster  1912;  Piano 
Recital  by  Eugenie  Fink  191 2. 

Resignations  and  Appointments 

The  resignations  from  the  faculty  are 
as  follows: 

Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler.  Professor 
Tyler  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  Williston  Seminary; 
Professor  Emerson  of  the  department 
of  geology;  Jennie  May  Peers,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Music;  Mary  Beach  Curtis, 
A.B.,  Instructor  in  Elocution;  Frederick 
William  Roman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Economics  and  Sociology;  Laura  C. 
Brant,      A.M.,     Assistant     in      Physics; 
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Edna  Cutter,  A.B.,  Demonstrator  in 
Botany;  Clara  Morse  Eisenbrey,  Instruc- 
tor in  Physical  Training;  Edna  Barrett 
MansHip,  Assistant  in  Physical  Training; 
Alice  Lucile  Hopkins,  A.B,  Assistant 
Librarian;  Jean  Emily  Chandler,  A.  B., 
Assistant  Registrar;  Bertha  Elfreda 
Christiansen,  A.B.,  Assistant  Registrar; 
Mrs.  Grace  G.  Van  Vleck,  Head  of  the 
Lawrence  House;  Mrs.  Caroline  Wilding 
Rhein,  Head  of  the  Morris  House. 

The  appointments  are  as  follows: 

Ada  Louise  Comstock,  A.M.,  Dean  of 
the  College. 

Sidney  N.  Deane,  A.B.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Greek. 

Elmer  A.  Harrington,  A.B. ,  Instructor 
in  Physics.  A.B.  Clark  College  1905. 
Scholar  in  Physics  at  Clark  University 
1906-07  and  1908-09;  Student  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  1907-08;  Instructor 
in  Physics  at  Williams  College  1909-19 12. 

Edna  Dwinel  Stoddard,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Horticulture.  B.S.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  1903. 

F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Sociology  and  Economics.  B.S.  1909, 
A.M.  1910,  Ph.D.  191 1,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; University  fellow  in  Sociology 
1910-11;  Instructor  in  Economics  at 
Wellesley  College  1911-12. 

Marion  E.  Leeper,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assis- 
tant Physician.  A.B.,  M.D.  1907,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Interne  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
Boston  1907-08;  Superintendent  of  New 
England  Hospital  Dispensary,  Boston, 
1908-10;  Assistant  Physician  and  Assist- 
ant in  Physiology,  Vassar  College  1910-12. 

Ida  Barney,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Mathe- 
matics. A.B.  Smith  College  1908,  Ph.D. 
Yale  University  191 1. 

Elizabeth  Stone  Gregory,  A.B.  Smith 
College  1 9 10.     Demonstrator  in  Geology. 

Cherrie  Edna  Duffey,  A.B.  Smith 
College  1907,  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry. 

Marian  Vera  Knight,  A.B.  Smith 
College    1 91 2.     Demonstrator  in  Zoology. 

Elizabeth  Richards,  Assistant  in  Physi- 
cal Training.  Student  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege 1907-10;  Graduate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  Wellesley 
College,  1912. 


Mary  Alice  Brownell.  Assistant  in 
Physical  Training.  Graduate  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  Wel- 
lesley College  19 1 2. 

Theoda  Elizabeth  Gates,  A.B.  Smith 
College   1908,  Assistant   Registrar. 

Mrs.  Kate  Merwin  Eells,  Head  of  the 
Morris  House. 

Miss  Julia  Turner,  Head  of  the  Law- 
rence House. 

Sabbatical  Year — Professor  Harris  Haw- 
thorne Wilder,  Ph.D.,  Second  Semester; 
Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.D., 
First  Semester;  Associate  Professor, 
Elizabeth  Spaulding  Mason,  A.B.,  Second 
Semester. 

THE  NOTEROOM 

"Spring  Term,  Spring  Term, 
When  the  snow  is  finally  melted. 
When  alums  return  and  the  bug-lights  burn; 
In  November  and  December, 
During  Mid-years  just  remember, 
Spring  Term,  Spring  Term 
On  the  front  seat  of  the  trolley 
Gist  and  jolly 
Wait  until  we  get  you  in  the  Spring  Term." 

And  at  last  this  term  about  which  there 
is  a  certain  glamour  arrives.  The  term 
which  to  the  senior  means  the  right  to  sit 
on  the  steps  of  the  Students'  Building  and 
sing,  to  the  junior  the  right  to  look  her  best, 
to  the  sophomore  the  right  to  feel  that  she 
is  not  to  be  shipped  home  at  the  earliest 
date,  and  to  the  freshman  the  right  to 
behold  for  the  first  time  that  so  much 
talked  of  term. 

The  sings  this  year  had  more  go  than 
ever  before. 

"Oh  we're  S-e-n-i-o-r-s 
And  we're  ready  for  a  time 
To  miss  a  b-a-t  with  you 
Would  surely  be  a  crime." 

would  start  the  ball  rolling.  This  would 
be  followed  by 

"Meet  me  in  the  Noteroom 
Meet  me  in  the  'Libe' 
To  Boyden's  we  will  go 
For  a  marshmallow,  or  a  maraschino"  etc. 

from  the  juniors,  or  a  mournful  farewell 
from  19 14  to  their  sister  class,  followed 
by  the  taunt  from  191 2 

"And  next  September,  what  will  you  do? 
You'll  find  a  new  one,  they  always  do"  etc. 
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And   then  from    1913, 

"Oh  1912,  how  do  you  know 
How  did  you  find,  that  out    of    sight  is  out  of 
mind.''" 

and  191 5  at  this  point  would  come  out 
with 

"Cut  your  date  with  your  Jun-i-or 
Give  up    the    bat    with    your    Sophomore 
And  play  with  us" 

or  something  to  that  effect.  And  now 
hats  must  be  worn  down  town  even  at 
night,  and  so  we  can  hardly  criticise  the 
prevailing  custom  of  attaching  the  broad- 
brimmed  white  hats  to  oneself  by  means 
of  an  elastic  band,  not  less  than  an  inch 
wide,  even  though  it  does  strike  horror 
to  the  eyes  of  returning  alumnae.  The 
bands  match  beautifully  the  black  stripes 
in  the  omnipresent  blazer.  The  alternate 
stripe  may  be  anything  from  royal 
purple  to  orange.  The  one  or  two  old 
sweaters  now  seen  about  the  campus  are 
beginning  to  take  on  the  air  of  the  golf 
capes  of  years  ago.  This  year  the  blazer 
had  to  give  way  pretty  regularly  to  the 
rubber  coat,  for  who,  in  spring  term,  can 
allow  rain  to  interfere  with  batting  parties? 
The  banks  of  the  Mill  River  at  the  Warner 
Farm  and  of  the  Connecticut  at  the  Hadley 
Bridge  were  always  crowded;  and  since 
a  fire  can  be  made  only  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  these  are  the  most  popular 
spots,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  sign 
up  for  space  ahead  of  time.  And  indeed, 
without  the  appeals  from  "Public  Opin- 
ion," respect  is  paid  the  fire  laws  lest  the 
privilege  of  building  a  fire  be  forfeited. 

In  Spring  Term  the  Note  Room  has 
a  tendency  to  overflow  to  the  window 
sills  and  little  iron  fences  outside  the  door. 
But  even  more  than  ever,  though  its 
activities  have  spread  beyond  the  campus 
to  the  Allen  Field,  is  it  the  center  of 
everything.  Here  plans  are  made  for 
bats,  signs  posted  for  sings,  and  a  careful 
eye  kept  on  the  weather,  since  there  is 
one  thing  with  which  the  rain  can 
interfere,  despite  the  rubber  coats.  And 
this  is  the  sports  at  the  Field.  This 
year  it  rained  so  that  it  was  hard  to 
get  the  preliminaries  off,  but  luckily 
Field  Day  itself  was  clear  and  1912  won 


the  day.  The  greatest  event  of  this  day 
is  the  awarding  of  the  "S"  sweaters  to  the 
four  girls  who  are  chosen  by  the  gymnas- 
ium faculty,  the  basket  ball  captains, 
and  the  head  of  the  G.  &.  F.  A.  as  repre- 
senting the  best  type  of  sportsmanship, 
self-control,  and  all  round  development 
in  physical  training.  They  must  be  in 
good  and  regular  academic  standing. 
They  must  be  taking  work  in  the  gymnas- 
ium. They  must  show  ability  and  inter- 
est in  at  least  two  sports.  They  must 
possess  the  power  of  mental  and  physical 
coordination,  i.e.  poise  and  self-control. 
They  must  be  characterized  by  good 
carriage  and  neatness  of  appearance,  and 
they  must  have  a  right  attitude  towards 
athletics  and  hygienic  living.  This  has 
been  done  for  two  years  now,  and  the 
entire  college  has  approved  the  choices  of 
the  committee. 

The  sophomores  hoped  to  entertain 
the  juniors  and  their  guests  at  prom  time; 
but  there  was  a  mistake  about  getting 
the  Field,  and  so,  as  usual,  there  was  a 
Garden  Party  in  the  Orchard.  In  the 
evening  both  the  Students'  Building  and 
Gymnasium  were  used  for  dancing  and 
the  congestion  was  much  less.  To  the 
chance  observer,  the  couples  seemed  to 
be  strolling  about  the  walks  and  into 
various  doors  as  the  spirit  moved,  and 
little  did  they  know  that  the  going  out 
and  the  coming  in,  the  dancing,  and  even 
the  supping  were  regulated  by  system. 

Spring  Term  is  not  usually  the  time 
for  new  ideas,  it  is  a  finishing  up  term, 
but  still  that  there  is  a  certain  looking 
forward  to  next  year  is  evidenced  by  the 
election  of  the  next  year's  officers  in  all 
clubs  and  societies,  and  also  this  year  by 
the  drawing  up  of  the  new  "Point  System. " 
It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  put  all  the  work  and  honor  of  office 
holding  upon  a  few.  Therefore  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  faculty  and 
three  of  the  Student  Council,  has  worked 
out  a  plan  for  regulating  the  number  of 
activities  in  which  a  student  may  engage, 
which  they  have  presented  to  the  girls 
through  the  Weekly  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. The  new  system  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  November  Quarterly. 
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Perhaps  underneath  all  the  lightness 
and  gaiety  of  Spring  Term  there  is  a 
feeling  that  Commencement  is  coming. 
The  seniors  are  reminded  by  the  postings 
which  begin  very  soon  after  the  Easter 
vacation  telling  them  to  sign  now  the 
name  of  the  person  with  whom  they  want 
to  walk  in  the  various  exercises;  but  on 
the  whole  everything  seems  vague  and 
in  the  future.  They  are  living  the  pres- 
ent and  before  they  know  it  the  last 
Senior  Sing  has  come,  the  juniors  have 
the  steps,  and  the  alumnae  arrive. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

All  through  these  few  "glorious,  busy, 
hectic  days  known  as  Commencement" 
one  line  from  Macbeth  has  been  singing 
in  the  back  of  my  brain,  "  When  the  hurly- 
burly's  done" — "When  the  hurly-burly's 
done".  And  now  the  hurly-burly  is 
done,  the  campus  is  quite  asleep,  the 
mountains  of  trunks  at  the  station  are 
dwindling  into  mere  foot-hills,  we  alumnae 
have  placed  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
more  seats  at  our  family  table;  and  the 
thirty-fourth  commencement  of  Smith 
College  must  be  made  into  "copy"  and 
that  right  speedily. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  make  the  spirit  of 
commencement  into  anything  as  tangible 
as  copy,  and  yet  that  spirit  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  commencement  to  us  all. 
How  we  do  come  back  to  be  "  packed  in 
like  sardines,  nothing  to  eat;  always  a 
walking,  never  a  seat!  "  We  were  almost 
nine  hundred  strong  this  year  as  over 
against  eight  hundred  last  year,  and  we 
have  our  new  dean  to  thank  for  telling  us 
exactly  why  we  came. 

Years  ago  only  the  classes  holding 
reunions  appeared  in  June,  but  now  there 
is  so  much  real  work  for  the  alumnae  to  do 
for  the  college,  so  many  interesting  meet- 
ings to  attend,  such  a  lot  to  find  out  about 
the  work  planned  last  commencement  for 
the  winter  now  gone,  and  so  many  plans  for 
next  winter  to  be  enthusiastically  formu- 
lated, that  we  come  back  to  an  irregular 
reunion  with  all  the  assurance  of  its  being 
worth  while  which  the  regulars  possess. 
Certain  plans  made  last  commencement 


really  have  been  realized:  The  graduate 
fellowship  for  which  the  Students'  Aid 
Society  was  working  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  has  been  granted  for  this 
coming  year  to  Helen  Estelle  Smith  1912. 
She  will  use  the  income  of  $500  to  study 
household  management.  2.  The  Alumnae 
Dramatics  Committee  can  open  a  certain 
door  in  College  Hall  and  say  with  a 
flourish,  "This  is  the  Drama  Room." 
3.  We  are  to  have  a  permanent  alumnae 
fund.  See  page  236.  In  our  vision  of  the 
future  of  this  fund  we  see  the  triumphant 
completion  of  many  a  $1,000,000  cam- 
paign. There — I  had  not  meant  to  men- 
tion that  so  soon,  but  the  air  is  full  of  it 
and  you  shall  hear  more  of  It  and  more. 

This  year,  as  last,  every  alumna, 
primed  by  notices  and  the  Quarterly, 
went  as  straight  as  a  bird  flies  to  No.  I 
Seelye,  where  she  registered  and  was  pro- 
vided with  all  useful  information  and 
tickets.  The  package  of  assorted  sizes 
and  colors  was  larger  than  ever  this  year 
because  tickets  were  demanded  for  admis- 
sion to  the  campus  on  Monday  night;  of 
this,  more  anon.  Dramatics  tickets  were 
in  the  next  room.  In  Seelye  1,  also,  the 
innocent  alumna,  if  caught  with  her 
pocket  book  upon  her  person,  was  urged 
to  pay  dues  for  the  Alumnae  Association, 
the  Weekly,  the  Monthly,  and  Quarterly. 

Northampton  was  lovelier  than  ever 
this  June.  The  elms  were  more  luxuriant, 
the  color  in  the  gardens  more  wonderful, 
and  the  campus  had  more  successfully 
defied  the  onslaughts  of  those  who  will 
not  stick  to  the  walks.  (Perhaps  they 
will  in  these  enlightened  days.)  Those  who 
trollied  or  motored  into  the  country  came 
back  with  such  tales  of  the  laurel  and  the 
fields  of  buttercups  and  daisies  as  to  make 
the  committee-bound  forget  the  joy  of 
service.  And  the  weather  was  cool — 
(No,  my  fingers  are  not  crossed)  cool  and 
clear  except — but  why  anticipate? 

You  noticed  the  nonchalance  with  which 
I  wrote  "  motored  into  the  country? " 
Yea,  verily,  the  chug  of  the  automobile  is 
heard  in  the  land  and  we  believe  that  no 
self-respecting  reuning  class  comes  back 
with  less  than  five  machines,  and  that  it's 
nip  and  tuck  whether  the  florist  or  the 
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gasoline  man  has  the  larger  bank  account 
in  this  staid  old  town. 

Senior  Dramatics. — Which  one  of  your 
classes,  O  ye  alumnae,  would  have  dared  to 
present  Macbeth?  191 2  did  dare,  and  we 
who  saw  the  tragedy  cannot  say  that  she 
was  too  ambitious.  Those  of  us  who  sat 
far  back  in  the  theatre  found  considerable 
fault  with  much  of  the  elocution  but  in 
spite  of  this  criticism  we  believe  that  the 
voices,  in  a  play  in  which  there  were 
few  women's  parts,  were  very  remarkable 
for  their  depth  and  forcefulness.  Even 
the  minor  speaking  parts  were  free 
from  weakness.  Miss  Ruth  Cooper,  as 
Macduff,  was  particularly  fine,  and  Mac- 
beth and  Lady  Macbeth,  played  by  Miss 
Margaret  Gertrude  Wood  and  Miss  Louisa 
Speer,  respectively,  were  satisfying  even 
to  the  hypercritical  alumna.  The  witches' 
scenes  were  wonderfully  effective,  the 
mobs  good,  and  the  details  of  the  musical 
and  stage  setting  worked  out  with  such 
care  that  the  performance  was  a  highly 
finished  production.  1912  attempted 
something  tremendous;  and  her  success 
was  great.  We  trust  that  it  was  not  won 
at  too  great  a  cost  of  nervous  and  physical 
"  giving.  " 

The  new  rules  for  serenading  after 
dramatics  Saturday  night  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  of  us  who  remember  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  our  Sophomore  and 
Junior  commencement  nights. 

1.  The  students  will  be  admitted  only 
after  the  entire  audience  has  passed  out. 
Unless  this  regulation  is  complied  with, 
there  will  be  no  serenading. 

2.  The  students  will  be  admitted  by 
the  two  doors  nearest  the  stage  soon  after 
11  o'clock.  No  one  will  be  admitted 
by  any  other  door. 

3.  Students  must  not  gather  at  the 
theater  before  II,  and  must  keep  off  the 
fire  escapes  after  arriving. 

4.  Ushers  must  be  obeyed  and  quiet 
maintained   outside   the   theater. 

5.  After  entering,  the  students  must 
pass  into  the  seats  and  leave  the  aisles 
vacant. 

Everyone  was  there  including  President 
and  Mrs.  Burton  and  a  big  drum  beat 
time,  but  they  do  say  that  much  of  the 
spontaneity  of  the  days  before  the  fire 
laws  was  lost. 


Last  Chapel. — Last  year  we  started 
early  to  chapel  from  force  of  habit.  This 
year  we  remembered  that  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  is  a  spacious  place  and  we  sauntered 
so  leisurely  across  the  campus  that  we  had 
time  to  give  our  full  attention  to  the  broad 
black  hat  chin  elastics  and  the  violent  blaz- 
ers and  hosiery  of  some  among  the  under- 
graduates. After  the  exercises  we  settled 
ourselves  expectantly  for  our  "  general 
review  of  the  year"  by  President  Burton. 
He  welcomed  us  most  cordially  and  told  us 
what  a  peculiarly  successful  year  the  col- 
lege has  just  completed  from  a  physical, 
material,  and  academic  point  of  view. 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  little  sick- 
ness or  such  an  absence  of  disaster;  the 
facilities  of  the  college  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  erection  of  the  two  new 
dormitories,  an  addition  to  the  observa- 
tory, and  Graham  Hall,  and  the  faculty 
have  been  particularly  pleased  by  the  work 
and  spirit  of  the  students  throughout  the 
year.  Several  important  changes  have 
also  been  made;  of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant are  that  the  Lawrence  House  is  to 
be  cooporative  and  the  system  of  open 
marks  is  to  be  put  into  operation  this  June. 
He  spoke  of  the  generous  gift  of  Miss 
Louise  Lyon  which  was  noted  in  the 
February  Quarterly  and  of  the  $6000 
presented  to  the  college  by  Walter  Scott 
to  found  the  Sadie  E.  Scott  Scholarship. 
Then  the  $1,000,000  Campaign  had  the 
floor.  President  Burton  told  us  how  he 
had  convinced  the  General  Education 
Board  that,  although  Smith  has  never  had 
a  debt,  its  need  for  funds  was  sufficiently 
urgent  to  demand  a  gift  of  $200,000  from 
the  Board.  He  said  in  part:  "This  means 
more  than  the  money — it  carries  with  it 
the  approval  of  an  expert  board  of  investi- 
gators. The  gift  of  the  alumnae  now 
amounts  to  $50,438.75.  The  student  gift 
amounts  to  $10,278.58;  and  the  gift  of 
various  friends  of  the  college  to  $14,184. 
The  total  sum  is  now  $275,133.23.  Be- 
sides this  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  other  friends  of  the  college  will  give 
largely,  so  that  the  supplemental  $800,000 
may  be  raised  by  June  30,  191 3,  the  limit 
of  time.  It  is  not  our  aim  that  the  college 
should  be  known  for  ostentatious  buildings 
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or  a  large  campus,  but  as  a  real  institution 
of  learning — a  place  where  those  who 
influence  the  students  are  people  of  vital 
personality,  of  a  firm  grip  on  truth,  and  of 
genuine  effectiveness.  It  is  only  by  ade- 
quate funds  that  this  vision  can  be  realized. 
Back  of  the  things  we  can  see,  touch,  and 
handle  are  others,  intangible  but  more 
enduring.  Would  you  rather  have  your 
name  commemorated  by  a  building  which 
bears  your  name  or  by  the  founding  of  a 
chair  which  would  insure  to  unnumbered 
generations  in  this  college  the  opportunity 
for  that  contact  with  minds  that  shapes 
character,  $60,000  will  found  a  good 
professorship;  $75,000  establishes  an  ideal 
one,  and  $100,000  would  be  most  unique. 
The  aim  of  Smith  College  is  to  be  worthy 
of  its  past,  to  create  character,  and  to 
realize  the  vision  of  those  who  have  its 
welfare  most  truly  at  heart." 

President  Burton  sent  everyone  away 
with  the  feeling  that  she  personally  must 
somehow,  somewhere  find  that  $800,000; 
the  $1,000,000  campaign  presided  at  all 
our  feasts  and  meetings.  We  appreciate 
very  deeply  the  personal  work  of  President 
Burton. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Students' 
Aid  Society  was  held  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  was  held  at  two  o'clock  in 
Graham  Hall.  These  meetings  will  be 
reported  elsewhere. 

Sunday. — It  rained.  Not  the  really 
vicious  downpour  of  which  Northampton 
is  capable  but  the  drizzling  business-like 
rain  which  bothers  *  'families"  more  than 
anyone  else.  They  can't  go  on  trolley 
rides  and  they  just  sit  around  all  day  wait- 
ing for  Baccalaureate.  Not  so  the  alumnae 
who  never  wait  upon  the  weather  at  com- 
mencement time. 

There  was  an  Alumnae  Prayer  Meet- 
ing in  the  Students'  Building  at  9:15. 
It  was  voted  that  an  alumnae  auxiliary  of 
the  S.C.A.C.W.  be  organized  to  bring 
about  more  effective  cooperation  between 
alumnae  and  the  association.  It  was 
voted  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  to  organize  the  auxiliary  and  present 
detailed  plans  at  the  meeting  next  year. 


The  names  of  the  committee  and  other 
plans  will  be  presented  in  later  issues  of 
the  Quarterly. 

Baccalaureate. — Each  year  sees  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  alumnae  at 
Baccalaureate.  It  is  good  that  this  should 
be  so,  for  the  service  is  exceedingly  impres- 
sive. President  Seelye  read  the  Scripture 
lesson  and  offered  prayer,  and  his  voice 
rang  out  with  that  wonderful  power  and 
love  which  has  never  failed  to  thrill  every 
alumna  of  Smith  College.  President 
Burton's  text  was  John  VIII:  32: — "  And 
ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  His  charge  to  the  grad- 
uating class  is  quoted  in  full: 

"And  now,  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  enter  into  the  rich  blessings  of  the 
freedom  of  the  truth.  While  you  are  but 
partially  free,  you  have  learned  here  the 
path  to  the  fullest  liberty.  Life  to-day  for 
each  of  you  is  much  larger  and  freer  than 
when  you  came.  Quietly  and  gradually 
the  change  has  been  wrought.  It  is  well 
that  you  are  not  so  conscious  of  it  as  your 
fathers  and  mothers  and  loved  ones  who 
rejoice  with  you  to-day.  Through  study 
and  toil,  through  associations  and  friend- 
ships the  liberating  truth  of  life  has  entered 
into  your  very  souls.  By  genuine  successes 
and  dismal  failures,  by  grievous  disap- 
pointments and  glad  surprises,  by  great 
joys  and  bitter  sorrows,  you  have  been 
catching  broader  views  and  wider  out- 
looks. This  place  has  bcome  precious, 
if  not  sacred,  to  you  because  here  you 
have  dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions. 
These  rooms  and  halls,  these  walks  and 
trees  have  secret  meanings  for  you,  because 
with  them  are  associated  some  of  the  deep 
and  abiding  experiences  of  your  college 
days.  You  have  found  here  the  'life 
that  maketh  all  things  new.'  You  have 
learned  the  truth  and  the  truth  has  made 
you  free. 

"To  those  who  have  learned  this  real 
freedom  of  the  truth  no  lesson  of  responsi- 
bility or  service  need  be  spoken.  It  is 
not  a  freedom  for  freedom's  sake,  but  a 
liberty  whose  very  essence  is  full  of  glad 
acceptance  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  life.  It  is  a  freedom  which  is  grounded 
in  the  great  crying  needs  of  the  human 
family.  It  knows  that  "a  life  of  self- 
renouncing  love  is  one  of  liberty."  Follow 
then  the  path  which  you  have  discovered 
here.  Your  faces  are  set  toward  the 
light.  Let  your  partial  freedom  grow 
through  the  years  into  the  full  liberty 
of  those  who  gradually  acquire  by  experi- 
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ences  bitter  and  sweet  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  world. 

'He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes 
free, 
And  none  is  free  beside.' 

"And  so  with  our  richest  blessings  and 
our  most  earnest  prayers  we  send  you 
forth, 

'One  in  the  freedom  of  the  truth, 
One  in  the  joy  of  paths  untrod, 

One  in  the  soul's  perennial  youth, 

One  in  the  larger  thought  of  God.!"' 

As  we  bowed  our  heads  to  President 
Seelye's  loved  benediction  we  were  glad 
of  the  assurance  that  as  alumnae  we,  too, 
shared  in  the  richest  blessings  of  the 
college. 

Last  Vespers  was  at  7:30  o'clock,  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall.  The  program  was 
given  by  Mr.  Wilson  T.  Moog,  assisted 
by  Miss  Holmes,  Professor  Vieh,  and  Pro- 
fessor Sleeper  of  the  Music  Department, 
and  by  the  College  Choir.  The  program 
was  rather  long,  but  the  selections  were 
all  very  lovely.  The  service  ended  with 
that  hymn  so  dear  to  a  college  audience, 
"Saviour,  again  to  thy  dear  name  we  raise." 

The  Alumnae  Procession. — It  took 
us  all  longer  than  usual  to  get  ready  for 
breakfast  Monday  morning  because  we 
were  obliged  to  stick  our  heads  out  of  the 
window  so  often  to  look  at  the  weather 
prospects.  It  wasn't  actually  raining 
but  no  one  of  us  dared  swear  that  it 
wouldn't  begin  before  we  stuck  in  our  next 
hair  pin.  The  question  for  the  alumnae 
was:  Should  we  or  should  we  not  wear  our 
white  shoes  and  our  best  white  skirts? 
The  Committee  for  the  President's  recep- 
tion wanted  to  know  what  on  earth  it 
would  do  with  umbrellas  and  goloshes  in 
case  of  rain;  but  for  the  seniors  alone 
the  situation  was  really  serious.  Was 
Their  Ivy  Day  going  to  be  a  failure  or 
a  wonderful  success?  That  last  question 
apparently  awakened  the  weather  man  to 
his  responsibility  in  the  matter  and  lo! 
the  sun  came  out  and  the  sky  was  blue 
and  everyone  cheered  up  amazingly  and 
turned  the  campus  into  a  regular  Durbar 
of  color  in  no  time  at  all.  Being  a  non- 
marcher  I  hied  myself  to  the  very  best 
window  in  Seelye  Hall  and  there  I  awaited 


the  alumnae  procession.  Suddenly  there 
burst  upon  my  ears  the  strains  of  a  band — 
not  a  very  exciting  band,  to  be  sure,  still 
a  band  in  perfectly  good  standing  and 
with  a  little  better  team  work  the  pro- 
cession and  the  band  will  be  a  thoroughly 
inspiring  combination.  Over  the  back 
campus  came  the  procession  winding  about 
like  a  parti-colored  ribbon.  The  reuning 
classes  as  always  were  most  prominent, 
but  the  non-reuners  joyously  filled  in 
the  gaps  (in  costumes,  too,  be  it  known) 
and  held  their  standards  as  high  as  any. 
1882  was  very  jaunty  with  their  "mul- 
berry and  conch  shell"  colored  bows  and 
parasols;  1887  with  white  parasols  and 
yellow  ribbons  and  numerals;  1897  in 
yellow  sunbonnets  and  capes  looked  like 
a  mass  of  daffodils,  or  canaries  I  believe 
they  preferred  to  be  called;  1902  were  most 
artistic  in  their  gypsy  gowns  of  red, 
their  class  baby  gowned  like  her  dignified 
mamma  joyfully  held  their  standard; 
1907  were  back  in  their  dressy  green  capes, 
and  they  had  a  most  remarkable  papier- 
mache  band;  1909  were  a  most  pleasing 
variety  of  yellow-jackets  (this  species 
carries  yellow  parasols,  also),  and  191 1 
wore  white  hats  with  bands  of  green,  green 
knapsacks  which  held  camp  stools  for 
future  use  (isn't  191 1  a  bit  young  to  feel 
the  need  of  camp  stools?)  and  carried  green 
megaphones.  We  refer  you  to  191  i's 
account  of  its  own  reunion  for  an  adequate 
description  of  its  clever  parade  posters. 
"Being  reviewed  by  the  President"  was 
not  as  elaborate  as  last  year  because  for 
some  reason  the  band  was  not  quite  sure 
what  it  was  to  play,  and  as  a  result  there 
was  but  little  singing;  and  most  of  the 
classes  marched  straight  along,  always, 
however,  lowering  their  parasols  or  saluting 
in  some  way  on  passing  the  President. 
There  were  665  in  line — about  75  more 
than  last  year. 

The  procession  lined  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  canvas  and  waited  a  long  time  for  the 
Seniors.  The  classes  sang  to  themselves 
and  they  sang  to  each  other  and,  most 
delightful  of  all,  they  sang  most  loyally  to 
President  Seelye  who  walked  down  the  line 
and  back  again  raising  his  hat  with  that 
old-time  courtesy  we  remembered  so  well. 
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The  Ivy  Procession  was>  a  lovely  thing, 
and  once  again  we  marvelled  at  the  fact 
that  the  laurel  chain  was  more  than  long 
enough. 

Ivy  Exercises. — The  class  of  1912 
planted  its  ivy  in  the  corner  of  the  library 
nearest  the  Hatfield  House.  The  Ivy 
Song  was  written  by  Hildegarde  Hoyt 
and  the  music  by  Irene  Curtis.  They 
say  that  the  indoor  exercises  were  espec- 
ially interesting  this  year,  but  the  alumnae 
were  invited  to  attend  to  their  own  knit- 
ting at  this  time  so  we  went  in  jubilantly 
to  our 

Alumnae  Rally. — It  was  a  good  rally 
and  for  two  reasons  I  regret  most  deeply 
that  you  were  not  all  present.  One 
reason  is  because  it  is  a  shame  to  have  any 
Smith  alumna  miss  so  much  enjoyment 
(especially  when  she  may  sit  quite  com- 
fortably in  a  chair)  and  the  other  reason 
is  because  I  cannot  give  you  any  ade- 
quate account  of  the  delectable  affair. 
In  the  first  place  we  all  sang  and  then  we 
politely  but  firmly  requested  that  each 
reuning  class  give  us  a  song,  which  it 
did  with  all  the  grace  and  good  taste 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  intelligent 
gentlewoman.  The  entertainment  pro- 
vided by  Margaret  Welles  Pierson  1902, 
the  chairman  of  the  procession  and  rally, 
was  a  study  in  the  costumes  and  coiffures 
of  the  Smith  girl  from  1879  to  the  present 
day.  The  pictures  lived  and  moved  in 
their  frames;  the  professor,  a  most  learned 
and  eminent  scientist,  was  Mrs.  Anne 
Barrows  Seelye  1897.  With  infinite  care 
she  pointed  out  the  psychology,  the  em- 
bryology, the  development,  the  divergence 
from  type  of  the  ruffle  and  the  bustle,  the 
puff,  and  the  picture  hat.  In  the  midst 
of  the  chortles  of  glee  I  rejoiced  that  I 
was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  down 
her  words  for  your  delectation.  What 
was  my  horror  to  find  that  she  had  spoken 
from  her  heart  not  from  her  notes.  Nay, 
more,  she  had  no  notes.  Why  should  the 
class  of  1897  not  flaunt  itself  with  such 
talent  in  its  midst! 

The  pictures  were  illustrated,  so  to  speak, 
by  songs,  rendered  by  a   lady   of    1909. 
Once   more    I    weep.     She    had    notes,    I 
3 


saw  as  well  as  heard  them,  but  she  must 
have  eaten  her  words  as  soon  as  uttered 
for  nowhere  could  I  run  them  to  earth. 
Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  you  must 
come  next  year  and  hear  and  see  for 
yourself. 

Many  things  happened  on  Monday 
afternoon  besides  the  society  reunions. 
A  game  of  basket-ball  between  the  under- 
graduates and  the  alumnae  resulted  in 
a  score  of  22-1 1  in  favor  of  the  under- 
graduates, although  we  must  insist  that 
the  alumnae  are  as  nimble  as  ever.  The 
Class  Secretaries  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  two.  Mary  Allison 
1902  was  reelected  president,  and  Elisa- 
beth Thacher  1898  was  elected  secretary. 
The  principal  business  of  the  meeting 
was  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
class  secretaries  to  the  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly, and  of  the  relation  of  the  newly 
appointed  finance  committee  of  the  alum- 
nae association  to  the  classes.  The 
Quarterly  representative  urged  that 
the  Quarterly  be  made  the  official 
organ  of  the  various  classes,  (several 
classes  have  already  decided  to  do  this) 
and  that  alumnae  send  for  publication  in 
the  "Alumnae  News"  department  any- 
thing that  will  be  interesting  to  the  class 
or  to  alumnae  at  large,  not  confining  the 
reports  to  lists  of  engagements,  weddings, 
and  babies. 

The  Drama  Room  was  opened  in  the 
afternoon.  An  account  of  this  "new  thing 
under  the  sun"  will  be  published  in  the 
November  Quarterly. 

The  Closing  Recital  of  the  college 
orchestra  was  held  in  the  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  at  three  o'clock.  The  truly  remark- 
able playing  of  the  orchestra  was  a  revela- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  had  never  heard 
it  before,  and  we  are  proud  that  unto  the 
many  good  things  of  which  the  college 
boasts  may  be  added  this  splendid  orches- 
tra, the  creation  of  Miss  Rebecca  Holmes. 

Just  when  everybody  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  weather  the  heavens  opened 
and  there  was  a  downpour.  Consterna- 
tion prevailed,  for  who  does  not  know  how 
well  nigh  impossible  it  is  to  revel  in  the 
rain    on    Ivy    Night.      In  half  an  hour, 
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however,  it  was  all  over  and  the  sky  was 
all  pink  and  gold  when  we  fared  forth  on 
this  night  of  nights.  At  6:30  the  campus 
gates  were  shut  and  guarded  valiantly. 
No  one  might  enter  without  a  ticket. 
In  this  way  the  campus  was  kept  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  extremely  unde- 
sirable element  present  last  year,  and  we 
trust  that  this  provision  will  be  made 
every  year.  Those  without  the  gates 
might  well  have  thought  them  the  gates 
of  Paradise  for  the  campus  with  its 
2000  lanterns  was  surely  more  lovely 
than  ever  before.  The  President's  recep- 
tion was  held  in  the  Chapin  House. 
This  arrangement  made  it  unnecessary  for 
the  classes  having  headquarters  in  the 
Students'  Building  to  take  down  their 
insignia  on  Monday  and  made  it  possible 
for  the  Glee  Club  Concert  to  be  held  on 
the  steps  of  the  Students'  Building. 
Everybody  seemed  pleased,  for  not  only 
was  the  concert  promenade  more  spacious 
and  the  concert  itself  more  enjoyable  than 
when  held  in  the  crowded  space  between 
College  and  Seelye  Halls,  but  the  terraces 
in  the  back  of  the  Chapin  House  were 
delightful  for  the  reception  guests. 

1 90 1  in  the  orchard  busily  plied  its 
trade  in  postal  cards  and  lemonade  for 
the  $1,000,000  fund  and  the  reuning 
classes  with  their  colored  lanterns  wan- 
dered all  about,  each  rejoicing  in  its  own 
way  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  finest 
class  that  ever  came  to  Smith.  It  seemed 
to  the  non-reuners  that  there  was  not 
nearly  so  much  riotous  revelry  as  usual, 
people  seemed  glad  to  find  seats  and 
keep  them.  There  was,  however,  a  rush 
for  the  Chapin  House  at  ten  when  19 12 
took  President  Burton  home.  They, 
reinforced  by  many  alumnae,  serenaded 
him  most  enthusiastically,  and  were  glad 
to  hear  the  few  words  he  spoke  to  them 
at  his  door.  191 1  appeared  at  the  Chapin 
a  few  minutes  later  and  escorted  Professor 
Tyler  to  the  edge  of  the  campus. 

And  then  everybody  went  home.  What, 
everybody?  Well  nearly  everybody,  be- 
cause they  had  been  presented  upon  ar- 
rival in  Northampton  with  a  slip  whereon 
were  printed  rules  concerning  the  "Clos- 
ing  of   houses   during    Commencement," 


which  left  them  very  little  choice  in  the 
matter.  The  rules  said,  "Houses  will  be 
closed  promptly  at  twelve  o'clock." 
Time  was  when  the  houses  were  open  all 
night  and  whoever  heard  of  getting 
through  class  supper  by  midnight! 

Commencement  Day. — At  the  exer- 
cises on  Tuesday  the  B.A.  degree  was 
conferred  on  the  362  members  of  the  class 
of  191 2,  and  M.A.  on  seven  candidates: 
Mary  Louise  Foster,  1891;  Victoria 
Amanda  Larmour,  1908;  Helena  F.  Miller, 
1910;  Miriam  P.  Olmstead,  1908;  Edith  St. 
Clair  Palmer,  Mount  Holyoke  College 
1910;  Julia  B.  Paton,  1900;  and  Hilda  E. 
Vaughan,  Acadia  College  1908.  The  degree 
of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  Myrtle  Mar- 
garet Mann,  1908;  A.M.,  Radcliffe  College, 
1910.  The  seniors  wore  white  as  usual 
and  the  ceremony,  for  commencement  is  a 
ceremony,  was  most  dignified  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  from  the  alumnae  point 
of  view. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Bliss 
Perry,  LL.D.,  and  was  most  interesting. 
The  Quarterly  regrets  that  lack  of  space 
prevents  quoting  it  in  full. 

And  then  came  Collation.  They  say 
that  650  pounds  of  chicken  and  650 
pounds  of  lobster  were  made  into  salad  for 
that  most  important  function;  and  we 
gaily  ate  it  all  and  hobnobbed  with  each 
other  and  with  our  friends  among  the 
faculty  as  we  have  done  since  time  began. 

The  Alumnae  Assembly  was  held  at 
two  o'clock.  Because  this  informal  gather- 
ing is  really  the  very  best  part  of  commence- 
ment we  have  printed  it  in  large  type  in  the 
front  of  the  Quarterly,  so  please  turn 
to  page  190  and  see  what  a  delightful 
time  we  had  in  our  newest  drawing  room. 

Tuesday  night  the  reuning  classes 
"reuned"  and  the  non-reuners  (having 
made  themselves  as  agreeable  as  possible 
for  five  days)  were  invited  to  see  the  fun. 
President  Burton  looked  in  on  everyone 
much  to  their  delight  and  President  Seelye 
was  an  honored  guest  at  several  of  the 
gatherings.  And  then  Wednesday  morn- 
ing came,  and  weary  alumnae  stopped  in 
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their  trail  across  the  campus  for  insistent 
trains,  to  smile  at  the  shouts  of  the  seniors 
in  their  last  wild  class  meeting;  but  when 
the  seniors  came  out  on  the  campus  they 
did  not  smile,  because  they  did  not  know 
that  after  the  thirty-fourth  commencement 
of  Smith  College  comes  the  thirty-fifth. 

1892's  Reunion 

On  arriving  at  Room  9,  Seelye  or  at 
Miss  McClellan's  Studio,  we  were  promptly 
invested  with  the  class  insignia.  In  the 
long  ago,  our  color  was  called  "mulberry 
and  conch-shell,"  now  we  say  dark  red 
and  pink.  However,  as  one  19 12  damsel 
said,  "You're  'even'  and  'red,'  so  you're 
all  right!"  We  had,  then,  pink  parasols 
with  82  emblazoned  thereon  in  the  "mul- 
berry" shade.  Shoulder-knots  of  two 
colors  we  wore  on  all  occasions,  and  best 
of  all  a  precious  booklet  of  program,  songs, 
and  pictures  hung  from  our  belts.  Sat- 
urday evening  our  class  supper  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wright 
Hatch,  and  28  of  us  sat  down  together 
including  the  10-year-old  daughter  of 
Clara  Hayes  Robinson,  who  was  alto- 
gether charming. 

Before  going  into  the  dining-room  we  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  President  Burton, 
who  said  a  few  words  of  present-day  aims 
and  methods. 

Our  place-cards  were  diminished  repro- 
ductions of  our  senior  class  picture,  so 
mounted  as  to  be  easily  bound  into  the 
book  forming  part  of  our  "insignia." 
The  classes  of  1901,  1909,  and  191 1 
serenaded  us  and  one  class  gave  us 
instrumental  music  (?)  instead  of  vocal. 
It  was  funny  to  see  the  grand-daughter 
of  a  revered  philosopher  marching  about 
tooting  joyfully  on  a  French  horn,  or  some 
other  equally  convoluted  thing  of  the 
genus  Brass  Band.  We  were  so  unused 
to  these  honors  that  we  were  unprepared 
to  return  them  in  kind.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  before  the  week  was  over,  we 
no  longer  were  "not  prepared."  Our 
sister  20  years  younger,  1902,  sent  us 
some  beautiful  sweet  peas  in  our  two 
colors.  Best  appreciated  of  all  was  a 
cablegram  "Greetings  to  '82"  from  our  own 
Fanny  Brown  Taylor,  now  in  Germany. 


We  had  finished  eating  and  were  about 
to  "reminisce,"  when  word  went  round 
that  some  one  else  was  coming.  Instantly 
we  were  on  our  feet  to  welcome — President 
Seelye.  He  came,  he  said,  not  to  make  a 
speech,  but  to  say  a  personal  word.  That 
word  we  shall  long  remember,  but  it  was 
for  us,  not  for  print.  We  rose  again  as  he 
finished,  and  then  when  just  at  the  door, 
he  turned,  hesitated  an  instant  and  came 
back  with  outstretched  hand,  saying, 
"No;  I'm  going  to  shake  handsall around." 
We  wish  to  chronicle  our  appreciation  of 
this  honor,  for  it  involved  somewhat  of 
fatigue  during  a  week  not  wholly  free  from 
strain  even  to  a  "President  Emeritus." 

Our  toastmistress,  Grace  Blanchard, 
produced  from  a  mysterious  box  a  finely 
mounted  robin  redbreast,  that  his  pres- 
ence might  loosen  our  tongues  as  our  class 
round-robin  (which  we  always  personify 
as  "Robin")  limbers  up  our  pens.  We 
needed  no  bridging  of  a  5  or  10  year  gap, 
— we  know  each  other's  lives  intimately 
because  of  the  beneficent  activities  of 
"Robin,"  to  graduate  and  non-graduate 
alike.  Eleanor  Larrison  had  unearthed 
a  package  of  letters  which  she  had  written 
to  a  sister  during  her  first  year  at  Smith. 
Our  beloved  Professor  Tyler  was  therein 
described  as  having  "a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance and  fine  brown  eyes"!  Dr.  Vin- 
ton told  of  her  arrival  at  the  "New", 
(now  Washburn)  House;  she  wished  to  go 
down  Main  Street  for  a  bit  of  shopping, 
and  looked  about  for  some  one  of  whom  to 
ask  permission  and  finally  hied  herself 
over  to  President  Seelye's  house  to  inquire 
of  him  if  she  might  do  her  errand! 

Again,  as  in  1907,  we  met  Sunday  even- 
ing for  an  informal  reunion  at  Katherine 
McClellan's  Studio.  We  were  glad  to 
greet  Professors  Emerson  and  Stoddard, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  Frau  Kapp, 
as  well  as  the  "grand-daughters"  who 
represent  '82. 

In  the  studio  was  arranged  a  series  of 
pictures  of  great  interest  to  1882.  Our 
thanks  are  due  for  this  pleasure,  as  for 
so  many  others,  to  our  indefatigable 
committee-woman,  K.  E.  McClellan. 
She  presented  us  with  an  addition  to  our 
book  of  songs, — a  page  of  miniature  photo- 
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graphs  of  the  two  presidents,  of  Pro- 
fessors Emerson,  Tyler,  and  Stoddard, 
and  of  Frau  Kapp. 

We  rehearsed  the  songs  printed  in  our 
book,  both  some  we  sang  three  decades 
ago  and  others  composed  for  the  present 
occasion.  A  few  stanzas  of  the  latter 
follow: 

(To  the  Tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne") 

"Lest  customs  old  be  quite  forgot 
In  favor  of  the  new, 
We'll  speak  of  some  that  did  obtain 
In  the  days  of  '82. 

"Where  now  the  crowded  campus  is, 
Flow'rs  in  profusion  grew; 
And  prexey's  cow  chewed  daisy  cuds, 
In  the  days  of  '82. 

"And  when  the  Seelyes  asked  us  there, 
We  wore  our  best  as  due, 
And    donned   black   silks,    high-necked,    long- 
sleeved, 
In  the  days  of  '82. 

"On  mountain  day  the  classes  all 
Were  treated  to  a  view, 
And  in  one  barge  the  college  rode. 
In  the  days  of  '82. 

"Our  beaux  were  Amherst  'cousins'  then, 
Our  functions  cheap  and  few; 
But  Father  Time,  oh,  take  us  back 
To  the  days  of  '82." 

We  felt  that  we  must  compose  one  more 
because  some  191 1  "re-uners"  were 
overheard  to  say,  "Really  they're  very 
well-preserved",  "quite  neat  and  tidy"; 
"not  at  all  sloppy"!  By  our  united 
efforts,  therefore,  we  managed  to  sing  to 
the  tune  of  "John  Brown,"  the  following: 

"We  have  had  a  compliment,  which   seems  to  be 
deserved; 
Over  in  the  Hubbard  House  they  say  we're  'well 

preserved'. 
We  do  not  wish  to  make  them  think  that  this  is 
not  quite  true, 
But  we  are  marching  on. 
Glory,  glory    &c. 

"They  say  we're  'neat  and   tidy,'  and  we   look 

quite  well,  'tis  true 
We'd  hate  to  pose  as  'sloppy'  dames,  of    the 

class  of  '82. 
We're  sure  that  none  can  equal  us  at  thirty  years 

or  more, 

And  we  are  marching  on. 

This  song  figured  largely  in  our  activities 
of  Monday  night. 

At  the   business   meeting  held   at   this 


time  we  elected  K.  E.  McClellan  class 
president  and  reelected  Mary  Gulliver 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

We  learned  that  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  '82  and  ex-'82  we  had  raised 
$2,400  for  the  $1,000,000  fund.  At  this 
time  the  largest  contributor  added  to  her 
previous  pledge  sufficient  to  make  up  an 
even  $2500. 

A  box  of  flowers  was  sent  to  Professor 
Tyler  with  a  note  expressive  of  our  affec- 
tion and  regret  at  the  well-nigh  unbeliev- 
able fact  that  he  must  retire;  and  a  simi- 
lar box  with  a  word  of  greeting  was  taken 
to  President  Seelye's  home  by  another 
delegation. 

Of  special  interest  was  a  resolution 
passed  at  this  meeting:  the  booklet  of 
songs  already  mentioned  had  on  its  cover 
a  fine  copy  of  Miss  McClellan's  photo- 
graph from  the  painting  of  our  Founder, 
Sophia  Smith.  We  had  found  to  our 
astonishment  that  very  few  of  the  under- 
graduates had  any  idea  whom  this  picture 
represented.  A  set  of  resolutions  addressed 
to  the  Faculty  was  prepared  setting  forth 
this  fact  and  offering  the  suggestion 
that  some  definite  recognition  be  given 
during  the  college  year  to  our  Founder 
such  as  should  emphasize  her  personality 
in  the  minds  of  the  students.  We  later 
learned  that  these  resolutions  would 
receive  careful  consideration. 

Early  rising  was  the  thing  on  Monday 
morning.  Gowned  and  shod  in  white 
and  decorated  with  our  full  regalia,  we 
met  as  ordered  at  the  Tyler  "Annex" 
where  we  hobnobbed  condescendingly 
with  a  few  '8o's,  '8i's,  and  '83's  before 
the  line  was  formed.  Alice  Peloubet 
Norton  bore  our  standard,  while  Theodate 
Smith,  Ph.D.  and  Essie  Josephine  Watson 
acted  as  marshals,  and  saw  to  it  that  our 
shoulder-knots  presented  a  symmetrical 
front,  that  the  "  '82 's"  on  our  parasols 
were  turned  so  as  to  be  visible  to  all 
beholders,  and  that  we  observed  their 
signal  for  "down  parasols"  as  we  passed 
President  and  Mrs.  Burton  on  the  review- 
ing stand.  We  trudged  bravely  up 
Observatory  Hill,  but  found  the  long 
wait  to  review  the  Ivy  Procession  a  bit 
trying  to  "feeble  knees"! 
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Monday  afternoon  some  few  went  to 
Alpha  reunion  and  nearly  all  to  the 
"Grand-daughters'  Tea"  where  we  could 
claim  the  twin  daughters  of  our  class- 
mate Lucy  White  Palmer  and  also  one 
daughter  of  Mary  Mix  Barber  from  1912, 
another  is  still  an  undergraduate,  as  is  our 
fifth  "grand-daughter,"M  arjorie  McQuis- 
ton,  daughter  of  Laura  Fitch  McQuiston. 

And  what  of  Monday  night's  frolic? 
Well,  some  of  us  wondered  what  our 
mothers  would  think  of  us,  while  others, 
still  more  appalled,  wondered  what  our 
children  would  say!  However,  after 
getting  our  lights  aglow,  and  after  hover- 
ing awhile  on  the  brink — of  the  Washburn 
House  veranda, — we  sallied  forth  into 
the  crowd  to  try  our  'prentice  hand  at 
"batting."  It  was  a  trifle  bewildering 
when  one  class  sang  to  us  in  front  and 
another  in  our  rear,  for  we  were  ignorant 
of  the  etiquette  (?)  of  the  occasion.  Never- 
theless, we  plume  ourselves  that  consider- 
ing our  age  and  inexperience,  we  did  very 
well.  At  any  rate,  one  "rendition"  of 
our  "well-preserved"  song  was  greeted  in 
a  masculine  voice  with  "Hur-ray!" 
Again,  after  hearing  ourselves  dubbed 
"sweet  old  things,"  we  marched  in  single 
file,  crooning,  "we're  sweet  old  things," 
whereat  an  observant  youth  responded, 
"You  look  it!" 

With  Tuesday  morning's  light  we  re- 
sumed our  wonted  dignity  as  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  procession  on 
our  way  to  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall  for 
Commencement.  We  are  glad  we  came 
to  college  when  the  college  was  young, — 
those  front  seats  we  obtain  are  so  desirable. 

In  the  afternoon  at  Alumnae  Reunion 
we  had  blushes  of  conscious  merit,  when 
President  Burton  paused  in  his  speech  of 
figures  to  remark  that  the  pro  rata  con- 
tribution of  1882  was  the  greatest  of  any 
class  so  far. 

Last,  but  not  least  to  the  eight  or  ten 
who  remained  over  Tuesday  night,  was 
an  informal  fireside  talk  in  the  private 
parlor  of  the  House-mistress  of  the 
Northrop  House.  Miss  Perry  is  a  life- 
long friend  of  one  member  of  the  class,  and 
has  often  shared  in  reading  "Robin."  S. 
Alice   Brown,  whom   we   claim   as   "half- 


sister"    came    in    with    our   wise   trustee, 
Mrs.    Noyes,    so    they,    too,    shared    the 
pleasure  of  this  our  latest  happy  memory 
of  1912  Commencement  week.     A.  B.  J. 
Our  Twenty-fifth 
1887 
"We  have  been  long  away,  We're  Eighty-Seven, 
We  are  that  famous  class,  best  under  heaven. 
Learned  professors  and  deans  you  may  see, 
Best  of  all,  best  of  all,  we've  a  Trustee  ", 

Eighty-seven  felt  like  proclaiming  when 
on  parade.  Naturally  modest  and  unas- 
suming, inclined  to  march  without  trump- 
ets or  banners,  at  this,  her  twenty-fifth  re- 
union, she  was  fairly  puffed  up  with  pride. 
Was  not  "the  first  woman  to  be  made  a 
permanent  Trustee"  one  of  her  very  own? 
Was  not  the  only  member  of  the  class 
who  could  call  their  Freshman  roll  from 
memory  the  new  Head  of  the  Greek 
Department,  and  was  not  the  Commence- 
ment orator  one  of  "our  husbands"? 
And  as  if  these  honors  were  not  enough 
to  distinguish  the  year,  did  we  not  have 
three  daughters  in  the  class  of  1912?  No 
wonder  that  69  %  of  her  undergraduate 
members,  together  with  four  others  as 
near  and  dear,  "found  a  way  or  made 
one"  to  Northampton. 

Official  headquarters  were  in  Music 
Hall,  but  as  twenty-three  of  us  were 
entertained  at  the  Capen  House,  which 
seems  like  our  second  home,  that  hospit- 
able house  became  the  actual  center  of 
the  reunion.  Here  were  gathered  memo- 
rabilia of  college  days,  texts  for  many  a 
good  story,  together  with  photographs 
old  and  new,  sedate  Senior  pictures  and 
informal  snap  shots  of  present  work-a- 
day  scenes  of  husbands  and  children 
and  homes.  Here  came  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  person,  together  with  a  few  brave 
husbands — would  they  had  been  more! 
and  here  were  all  those  informal  meetings 
with  their  intimate  talks  that  made  the 
heart  of  the  reunion.  We  found  ourselves 
so  interesting  that  often  it  was  hard  to 
leave  the  cozy  corners,  yet  not  a  function 
of  the  long  Commencement  program 
did  we  fail  to  attend  and  delight  in,  from 
the  remarkable  performance  of  "Macbeth" 
to  the  Alumnae  Gathering  on  Tuesday. 
Baccalaureate,     vespers,     concert,     rally, 
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club  reunions  and  all,  with  extras  of  our 
own.  The  call  on  President  Seelye  was 
one  happy  occasion,  another  was  a  tea 
at  Professor  Todd's  home  in  Amherst 
where  we  reviewed  the  far  off  days  when 
we  knew  a  little  of  astronomy,  and  where 
we  ended  by  planting  an  Eighty-seven 
tree;  still  another  pleasant  hour  was  spent 
in  Miss  Bodman's  delightful  old  home. 

And  then  came  class  supper  at  "The 
Copper  Kettle."  Did  we  ever  have  one 
more  delightful?  Certainly  that  of  1887 
was  not,  when  most  of  the  toasts  were  but 
half  finished  because  everyone  wept! 
This  year  all  sad  and  serious  subjects  were 
tabooed,  everyone  was  toasted  in  im- 
promptu rhymes,  and  any  college  pecca- 
dillo that  could  raise  a  laugh  was  merci- 
lessly rehearsed,  regardless  of  the  victim's 
present  age  or  dignity.  The  historical  ques- 
tionnaire brought  to  light  some  interesting 
data.  But  one  member  of  the  class  has 
died  since  graduation;  16  graduates  and 
five  non-graduates  are  married,  and  they 
have  42  children;  the  class  includes  27 
teachers,  three  nurses,  two  doctors,  one 
head  of  a  sanitorium,  one  reporter,  one 
farmer,  one  manager  of  a  laundry,  one 
bookkeeper,  one  author;  5%  have  been 
trustees  of  the  college,  2^  %  of  us  are  a 
permanent  trustee;  three  have  been  deans 
of  women;  33^  %  have  served  on  college 
faculties,  i63^  %  on  that  of  Smith;  there 
have  been  four  Vice-presidents  and  one 
Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
"but  no  one  has  been  trusted  to  be  Treas- 
urer"; 22^  %  hold  graduate  degrees,  3% 
are  M.A.,s,  7^  %  are  Ph.D.,s;  25  %  of 
the  others  have  done  graduate  work. 
And  withal,  housekeeping  is  the  interest 
of  most  of  us  in  some  form  or  other,  if 
it  be  "only  the  tossing  up  of  a  salad"; 
22  believe  in  woman  suffrage,  though 
only  eight  would  "welcome"  the  ballot. 
Ten  now  vote  for  school  officers,  one  for 
municipal  officers,  and  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  a  state  where  women 
have  complete  suffrage.  Nearly  all  have 
their  pet  economies  which  vary  from 
sugar  to  paper  boxes,  but  those  in  the 
middle  West  seem  more  inclined  to  pre- 
serve wrapping  papers,  while  New  Eng- 
enders wear  old  clothes  when  they  have 


new  ones  hanging  in  the  closet.  Extrav- 
agances include  Page  and  Shaw's  candy, 
cabs,  baskets,  and  frilled  gowns  with  pink 
ribbons.  For  the  most  of  us  amusement 
is  found  out  of  doors,  but  there  are  those 
who  prefer  "a  good  dinner  and  a  play  in 
a  large  city."  All  of  which  facts  go  to 
show  that  Eighty-seven's  members  are 
not  all  cast  in  the  same  mold. 

The  deepest  note  of  the  evening  was 
struck  when  President  Seelye  came  to 
give  us  a  tender  greeting  and  assure  us 
of  one  at  our  50th  reunion,  "if  not  here, 
then  in  higher  academic  circles  where 
more  advanced  courses  will   be  offered." 

1907  gave  us  song  for  song  with  much 
spirit,  and  last  of  all  we  looked  in  upon  our 
daughters  of  '12  and  sang  to  them,  strolling 
home  then  under  the  friendly  elms  with 
very  youthful  hearts,  touched  with  fresh 
joy  and  pride  in  being  daughters  of  Smith. 

It  was  the  best  reunion  we  have  ever 
had,  but  we  missed  the  dozen  who  could 
not  or  did  not  join  us.  We  regret  with 
all  our  hearts  that  any  were  absent  and 
we  say  to  them  as  we  said  to  those  who 
were  with  us,  "We  want  you  in  1917." 

H.  B.  P. 
1892's  Reunion 

Thirty-five  members  of  '92  came  back 
to  Commencement  to  celebrate  our 
Twentieth  Reunion  with  headquarters  at 
the  Burnham  House.  We  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  each  other  as  the 
responsibilities  of  the  years  had  wrought 
so  kindly  with  us — at  least  so  we  regarded 
ourselves — and  the  years  seemed  to  vanish 
away  as  we  reminisced  and  greeted  again 
our  faculty  friends. 

Miss  Czarnomska  was  with  us,  more 
genial  and  kindly  than  ever. 

Our  class-baby,  Isabel  Wardner,  won  our 
admiration  by  her  gracious  and  dignified 
presence  and  we  were  happy  to  present  her 
with  a  brass  writing-set  for  her  desk  which 
we  trust  may  be  of  service  to  her  next  fall 
when  she  shall  enter  College. 

At  the  class  supper  each  absent  member 
was  thought  and  spoken  of,  as  we  wished 
she  might  be  with  us;  while  greetings  came 
from  several  who  were  detained.  We 
learned  that  33  of  us  are  married,  48  are  un- 
married, and  that  we  have  76  children. 
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A  copy  of  this  poem  was  given  to  each 
one  present  and  will  be  sent  to  each 
absent  member.  K.  H.  U. 

Twenty  Years  After 

[Suggested  by  Barnard's  Statue  of  Youthl 

As,  in  the  marble,  Youth  appears 
Stretching  vain  arms,  upon  its  knees 
Helpless,  so  in  the  after  years 
Our  spirit,  dreaming  backward,  sees 
Its  suppliant  youth,  that  craving  all 
Beauty,  and  tremulous  to  each  call 
Gropes  toward  its  unknown  destinies. 

Fruit  of  the  years.      To-day  we  stand 
Sure  of  ourselves  and  the  straight  lot 
Where  we  were  fated  to  expand 
Our  use — though  then  we  knew  it  not. 
Rest  of  the  heart  is  ours;  yet  we. 
From  the  vague  hurt  and  longing  free, 
Yearn  to  the  youth  we  have  forgot. 

Just  for  the  hour  quicken  again 

To  the  lost  dream  that  passed  us  by, 

The  sweetness  of  it  and  the  pain — 

Dream  for  the  world  to  justify. 

Again  it  kindles  our  desire, 

One  moment  flames  the  early  fire, 

As  once  before  it  burned  in  vain 

Just  for  the  hour — and  then  our  own 

Summons  us,  and  we  turn  away 

From  dreaming  and  from  youth  outgrown 

To  the  real  task  of  our  real  day. 

The  limitations  that  denied, 

The  hopes  that  beckoned  us  and  died, 

Our  soul  was  tried  by  these  and  known. 

Peace  for  unrest — at  last  content 

For  craving.     Since  from  out  the  hand 

Of  Death,  Love  broke  its  sacrament 

For  us,  we  feed  and  understand. 

So  on  this  day  when  we  are  met 

In  our  youth's  name,  without  regret 

We  count  the  morning  that  is  spent. 

Edith  Baker  Brown 

1897s  Reunion 

The  class  of  '97,  having  dispensed  with 
sleep  and  lived  on  chicken  salad  and 
strawberries  for  five  breathless,  wonderful 
days,  pauses  now  to  look  back  and  reflect 
upon  its  flawless  fifteenth  reunion.  We 
came,  we  saw,  we  revelled,  and  now  we 
have  gone  again,  and  Northampton 
(poor  old  Hamp)  will  know  us  no  more  for 
five  long  years.  But  we  carry  away  with  us 
inspiration  and  re-vigoration  enough  to 
last  us  twice  that  long. 

There  were  seventy-eight  of  us  there, 
not  a  bad  showing  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years.     Seventy-eight,  fresh,  rosy-cheeked, 


bright-eyed,  well-preserved  old  ladies 
convened  about  the  festal  board  at  class 
supper.  But  that  is  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end. 

The  performances  began  with  the 
alumnae  meeting  on  Saturday,  followed 
by  a  faculty  tea.  The  writer  of  this 
report  missed  these  functions  and  so  hesi- 
tates about  giving  a  verbatim  report. 
The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  an 
informal  rally  in  the  Students'  Building 
which  was  useful  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
"Who  is  here  and  who  is  who."  This 
latter  is  an  important  question  now  that 
so  many  of  us  are  travelling  under  assumed 
names.  (Assumed  since  graduation  I 
mean.)  When  next  we  hold  one  of  these 
rallies  it  would  greatly  facilitate  social 
intercourse  for  each  member  of  the  class 
to  wear  her  visiting  card  pinned  on  her  in 
some  conspicuous  place.  At  the  rally 
photographs  of  the  second  generation  were 
displayed,  and  the  mothers  entered  into  a 
vocal  contest,  all  talking  at  once,  and  each 
about  her  own  children.  In  this  way 
general  satisfaction  was  attained  and  the 
unmarried  members  had  a  chance  to 
quietly  greet  one  another  in  obscure 
corners. 

On  Baccalaureate  Sunday  we  woke  to 
the  gentle  drip,  drip,  of  a  quiet  determined- 
looking  business  like  rain.  Those  of  us 
who  "had  a  man  up  for  Commencement" 
felt  much  discouraged,  and  in  that  dark 
moment  wondered  what  we  should  do  with 
them,  and  if  husbands  in  Hamp  were 
perhaps  to  prove  a  failure  after  all.  But 
organizing  in  various  picnic  parties,  the 
center  of  each  of  which  was  from  one  to 
five  of  these  husbands,  we  left  North- 
ampton, and  ate  our  lunch  in  various 
resorts  of  the  neighborhood,  consuming 
much  time  in  going  and  coming.  All 
were  back  again  in  time  for  vespers,  some 
in  time  for  Baccalaureate,  where  they 
were  much  edified  by  hearing  President 
Seelye  pray  and  President  Burton  preach. 
Vespers  furnished  us  with  one  final  thrill 
when  the  whole  mighty  audience  arose 
and  sang  a  hymn  together  as  only  a 
college  congregation  can  do. 

The  rest  of  the  evening,  and  indeed  of 
the  night,  was  spent  in  conversation,  as 
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usual.  At  54  West  Street  where  the 
largest  number  of  '97  dames  and  damsels 
was  collected,  late  hours  were  unavoidable, 
as  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  sit  up  for 
the  Dean,  and  then  when  she  had  come  in 
it  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to  go  to  bed. 

"The  Dean!"  doesn't  it  sound  queer? 
In  vain  we  questioned  Miss  Comstock  of 
Minnesota  as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  a 
dean.  She  did  not  seem  to  know  much 
more  about  it  than  we.  We  decided  that 
we  felt  much  like  the  farmer  who  went  to 
the  circus  and  saw  a  giraffe  for  the  first 
time  and  who  after  looking  at  it  for  a 
moment  turned  away  saying,  "Pooh! 
There  ain't  no  such  animal."  After  a 
short  but  awestruck  inspection  we  all 
made  up  our  minds  that  she  was  just  Ada, 
after  all. 

On  Ivy  Day  '97  covered  herself  with 
disgrace  by  not  having  any  songs  ready  for 
the  occasion.  Of  course  we  have  never 
been  a  singing  class,  and  of  course  we  have 
always  felt  that  '97  was  '97  and  it  mattered 
little  whether  she  sang  or  not.  But  in 
these  tuneful  days  when  apparently  every 
Smith  alumna  warbles  like  the  lark  a  whole 
class  of  deaf-mutes  did  seem  a  little  odd. 
Before  the  next  reunion  it  is  imperative 
that  every  member  of  the  class  of  '97 
take  singing  lessons.  We  looked  very 
lovely  in  our  yellow  gowns  and  paper  sun 
bonnets,  but  like  the  caged  canaries  that 
one  buys,  it  is  no  sign,  just  because  the 
bird  is  yellow,  that  it  will  sing. 

After  the  alumnae  parade  we  were 
all  herded  into  the  large  hall  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Building  where  we  listened  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Barrows  Seelye  on  Fashion.  It 
was  a  treat  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  no 
one  missed.  Her  researches  in  this  line 
are  remarkable  and  if  anybody  thinks 
Anne  understands  only  the  habits  of  sala- 
manders, she  is  much  mistaken. 

On  Monday  afternoon  we  gathered  for 
our  class  meeting,  where  with  our  usual 
nonchalance  and  contempt  for  constitu- 
tions we  tossed  off  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  elected  a  bunch  of  new  officers. 
Alice  Lord  Parsons  succeeded  Margaret 
Coe  as  president,  Josephine  Sewall  Emer- 
son succeeded  Alice  Parsons  as  vice-presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Dr.  Tallant  took 


the  load  of  secretary's  work  off  of  Lucy 
Stoddard's  shoulders,  and  Jennie  Ver- 
milye  consented  to  return  to  her  old  job  as 
treasurer.  This  last  was  unconstitu- 
tional, but  as  it  suited  the  class  to  do  it, 
it  was  done.  Mrs.  Caroline  Mitchell 
Bacon  made  a  stirring  speech  on  this 
subject  in  which  she  said  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  five  years  rest  from  duty 
should  not  be  considered  the  equivalent 
of  a  trip  to  Africa. 

After  this  most  characteristic  meeting 
we  adjourned  and  scattered  to  the  reunions 
of  various  societies.  In  this,  too,  we 
showed  our  informal  spirit,  a  member  of 
Alpha  attended  the  Phi  Kappa  reunion, 
and  "ate  just  as  hearty  as  if  she'd  been 
really  invited."  Apropos  of  this,  some 
one  went  to  the  Hibernian  meeting  who 
was  not  exactly  expected,  and  we  had  a 
member  of  '98  with  us  during  the  com- 
mencement exercises  and  for  a  while  at 
class  supper. 

On  Ivy  Night,  with  our  usual  contempt 
for  custom,  a  large  number  of  the  class 
met  for  an  "experience  meeting"  in  the 
Students'  Building.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed however,  that  there  were  seceders 
from  this  serious  gathering  who  rambled 
free  and  untrammeled  about  the  campus 
until  the  last  lantern  was  out  and  an  angel 
with  a  two-edged  sword  (or  perhaps  it 
was  just  John)  ushered  them  out.  Ivy 
Night  was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and 
the  "cozy  and  compact"  campus  never 
looked  so  well.  All  the  classes  except 
'97  spent  the  evening  singing  most  beauti- 
fully. Two  members  of  '97  withdrew  to 
the  steps  of  the  Students'  Building  where 
they  spent  the  evening  composing  songs. 
One  of  these,  the  work  of  Alice  Parsons, 
put  '97  on  the  map  again,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  assembled 
again  for  another  parade,  and  marched 
into  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall  to  see  the 
melancholy  ceremony  of  graduation.  We 
found  that  Commencement  when  you 
are  not  yourself  commencing  is  not  at 
all  bad.  The  Commencement  orator  was 
interesting,  the  whole  affair  was  brief, 
and  the  hall  was  neither  hot  nor  stuffy. 
The  graduating  class,  poor  souls,  looked 
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just  as  we  felt  some  fifteen  years  ago.  If 
only  we  could  have  told  them  that  "the 
best  is  yet  to  be"  and  that  nothing  in 
college  comes  up  to  the  joy  of  reunion! 

After  Commencement  we  went,  of 
course,  to  collation,  which  was  almost  like 
a  real  meal,  and  where  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  many  of  the  faculty.  One  faculty 
bride  became  so  excited  that  she  upset 
her  lobster  salad  all  over  her  husband's 
"frock  trousers"  while  trying  to  introduce 
him  to  '97.  We  do  not  blame  her.  The 
occasion  was  one  to  make  her  nervous. 
Suppose  we  had  not  liked  him? 

After  collation,  instead  of  remaining 
standing  where  we  were  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent's announcements  we  went  over  to 
the  John  M.  Greene  Hall  again,  and  sat 
comfortably  down  to  enjoy  the  alumnae 
meeting.  Ellen  Emerson  '01  assured  us 
that  it  was  informal,  and  we  took  her  at  her 
word.  When  "our  Ada"  had  made  the 
speech  of  her  life,  and  had  sat  down  amid 
deafening  applause,  we  arose  in  a  body 
and  sang  to  her  Alice's  appropriate  and 
charming  little  ditty.     [See  page  196.] 

This  occasioned  some  little  surprise 
but  was  on  the  whole  well  received.  It 
had  been  really  intended  to  reserve  this 
song  for  the  class  supper,  but  it  seemed  the 
Psychological  Moment  to  turn  it  loose 
upon  the  community,  so  we  did. 

We  come  now  to  class  supper,  before 
which  I  pause  in  hesitation.  How  can 
I  describe  the  sensation  of  looking  once 
more  around  the  table  at  all  those  goodly 
countenances?  There  were  letters  from 
the  absent,  toasts  from  those  present,  a 
very  amusing  play,  many  songs,  visits 
from  other  classes,  and  even  a  speech 
from  President  Seelye,  who  thanked  us 
for  the  exceptionally  fine  daughter-in-law 
and  "four  beautiful  grandchildren"  with 
which  we  had  furnished  him.  The  formal 
program  of  the  evening  was  as  follows: 

Toastmistress  Ada  L.  Comstock 
Our  Works  &  Days 
Man    (new   edition    revised    &   enlarged) 
Genevieve  Knapp  McConnell 

Pills    &    Potions Alice    Weld    Tallant 

Data  on  Divorce. Albertine  F.  Valentine 

In   Old    Kentuck' Ruth    Huntington 

Born   in   Dixie Anna   Casler 


It  was  strange  to  encounter  our  little 
Albertine  in  a  serious  role,  but  she  proved 
to  our  honor  and  glory  that  when  a  Smith 
Girl  gets  a  husband  she  keeps  him.  Elsie 
read  a  wonderful  poem  on  the  life  of  a 
doctor  which  should  be  printed  here,  but 

1  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy  from 
her,  and  the  two  toasts  from  the  South 
were  full  of  interest. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  evening  we  passed 
around  the  loving  cup,  after  which  we 
rose  and  marching  around  the  room  to 
"The  Ada  Song"  presented  each  a  flower 
to  our  newly  made  Dean,  who  most  gra- 
ciously stood  on  a  chair  to  receive  them. 
It  was  feared  that  perhaps  she  was  not 
tall  enough  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of 
the  room. 

During  the  reunion  some  interesting 
statistics  came  to  light.  It  seems  that 
we  have  176  living  members  of  our  class 
of  180,  the  four  that  we  have  lost  being 
Edith  Blake,  Edith  Montague,  J.  R. 
Knapp,  F.  D.  Sammis,  105  married 
members,  102  of  whose  husbands  are 
living,  8  married  since  1910  (the  Smith 
Girl's  Charm  Fadeth  Not),  191  children, 
178  of  whom  are  living,  five  pairs  of  twins, 
92  sons  and  87  daughters.  One  of  our 
class  has  seven  children,  several  have 
daughters  that  will  be  in  college  when  we 
next  re-une.      Twelve  of  us  are  A.M.'s, 

2  Ph.D.'s,  2  M.D.'s,  and  1  B.M.  The  oc- 
cupations of  the  unmarried  are:  Teachers 
27,  at  home  25,  Literary  Ladies  3,  Doctors 
2,  Social  Service  2,  Church  Visitor  1, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  1,  Missionary  1, 
Interior  Decorator  1,  Preacher  1,  Reporter 
1,  College  registrar  1,  Bookkeeper  1, 
Librarian  1,  Statistician  1,  Tea  room  and 
gift  shop  1,  Travel  talks  1,  Talks  to  chil- 
dren 1.  G.  K.  McC. 

1902  Decennial 

On  Friday,  June  15,  1902  came  back 
for  its  tenth  reunion.  Several  serious 
and  important  looking  individuals  had 
arrived  before  that  time,  bearing  huge 
bundles  and  packages  of  all  shapes,  which 
afterward  turned  out  to  contain  picture 
galleries,  costumes,  newspapers,  Helen 
Durkee's  splendid  miniatures,  a  present 
for  the  class  baby,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
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paraphernalia  used  by  this  great  and 
glorious  class  for  its  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
Commencement. 

On  Friday  night  we  began  our  festivi- 
ties by  going  to  "Macbeth."  Of  course  we 
expected  to  come  out  and  go  to  bed  early, 
like  reasonable  old  ladies,  but  found  to 
our  surprise  that  we  remained,  not  exactly 
to  pray,  but  to  applaud  vigorously  for  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work. 

On  Saturday  night  Henrietta  Prentiss 
and  Anna  Harris  gave  the  class  a  stere- 
opticon  lecture  in  Lilly  Hall.  A  series 
of  humorous  pictures  was  thrown  on  the 
screen  showing  each  member  of  the  class 
in  the  pursuit  of  her  favorite  job.  Appro- 
priate verses  were  read  by  Henrietta  Pren- 
tiss who  was  most  attractively  gowned  as 
Mother  Goose.  The  verse  receiving  the 
most  applause  referred  to  Leona  Crandall 
Hagen,  and  read: 

"His  fad  is  her, 
And  hers  is  him; 
They're  turtle  doves, 
The  two  of  thim." 

After  the  lecture  we  were  urged  to  have 
an  old  fashioned  spelling  match.  The 
class  was  lined  up  in  two  divisions,  and 
we  found,  to  our  horror,  that  the  "Spell- 
ing" consisted  in  telling  the  married  name 
of  each  girl  as  Henrietta  read  her  maiden 
name.  The  match  was  won  by  Mary  Alli- 
son amid  great  applause. 

On  Sunday  morning  a  special  car  stopped 
in  front  of  the  Southwick  house,  our 
headquarters,  and  sixty  of  us  went  out 
to  Williamsburg  where  we  found  rigs 
waiting  to  drive  us  to  Ethel  Freeman's 
farm  beyond  Goshen. 

It  rained  hard  and  we  arrived,  dripping 
and  happy,  to  find  wonderful  open  fires 
and  a  fine  lunch  waiting  for  us.  In  the 
midst  of  the  festivities  our  class  baby, 
Helena  Porteous  Crosthwaite,  arrived 
to  our  great  pride  and  delight,  and  was 
so  fascinating  that  we  almost  forgot  to 
sit  down  in  a  circle  and  tell  each  other 
what  we  had  been  doing. 

Among  the  notable  achievements  was 
that  of  Lucia  Dewey  who  has  moved  three 
times  without  breaking  a  dish. 


On  Monday  we  went  to  all  the  Com- 
mencement functions,  and  found  ourselves 
still  on  deck  for  Monday  evening,  which 
added  to  our  pride  considerably. 

We  thought  ourselves  very  effective 
in  our  Spanish  mantillas,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  received  one  brilliant  sere- 
nade, which  we  appreciated  hugely,  and 
which  went  something  like  this: 

"It  was  tattered,  it  was  torn, 
It  gave  signs  of  being  worn, 
That  little  old  red  shawl 
That  Mother  wore." 

We  ourselves  did  some  pretty  good 
singing.     Our  favorite  ditty  was  this: 

"  How  old  we  look, 
How  old  we  look, 
You  all  can  see 
How  old  we  look. 

"  How  young  we  feel, 
How  young  we  feel. 
But  you  don't  know 
How  young  we  feel." 

We  sang  this  with  great  dramatic  effect. 

Another  impressive  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  astonishingly  limber  way  in 
which  we  danced  around  the  Campus, 
singing,  "Everybody's  doing  it." 

Altogether  we  acquired  merit  in  our  own 
eyes  and  in  those  of  the  beholders,  who 
could  not  help  but  be  inspired  by  our 
youth  and  enthusiasm.  We  were  led  by 
May  Barta  Birdseye  and  Harriet  Emmons. 
May  sang  and  Harriet  went  through  the 
motions.  Our  procession  was  completed 
by  one  patient  and  very  popular  husband, 
Mr.  Lucretia  Hayes. 

On  Tuesday  we  had  our  class  meeting 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Blanche  Hull;  Vice-president,  Helen 
Durkee;  Secretary-treasurer,  Mary  Allison. 

The  class  has  given  $3,000  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  so  far.  Mr.  Brewster,  hus- 
band of  Achsa  Barlow,  presented  the 
college  with  a  picture  of  his  own,  as  a 
Decennial  gift  in  honor  of  Achsa. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  class  went  to 
Carnegie  Hall  for  class  supper.  Our 
honored  president,  Margaret  Welles  Pier- 
son,  was  a  splendid  toast  mistress  and 
toasts  were  given  by  Harriet  Emmons, 
Mary    G.   Smith,    Maida   Peirce  Stearns, 
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Grace  Mason  Young,  Frances  Valentine, 
Blanche  Hull,  Helen  Walbridge. 

The  real  speech  of  the  evening  was  de- 
cidedly Harriet  Emmons's.  Hattie  doesn't 
think  she  can  speak  any  better  than  she 
can  sing,  but  the  class  differs  with  her. 

When  she  arose  and  found  that  inspira- 
tion failed  her,  her  natural  genius  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  she  kept  us  in  roars  of 
laughter  until  several  camp  chairs  col- 
lapsed and  their  occupants  had  to  be 
picked  out  from  under  the  tables. 

Just  at  the  psychological  moment  when 
Harriet  was  going  through  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  falling  off  into  space,  President 
Burton  came  in  and  rescued  her.  The 
Angel  Gabriel  couldn't  have  been  more 
welcome  to  Hattie.  After  supper  a 
parody  on  Alice  in  Wonderland  written 
by  Ethel  Chase  and  Helen  Walbridge  was 
acted  in  a  most  dramatic  manner. 

We  all,  as  a  class,  had  a  most  wonderful 
timeand can't  wait  for  our  fifteenth  reunion 
to  come.     H.  W. 

The  Play 

"Alice  in  Wonderland" 

or 

"The  Sweet  Girl  Graduate" 

Act    I.     She    graduates.     Act    II.     The 

Home.     Act  III.     Her  Career. 

Cast  of  Characters 

Alice May  B.  Birdseye 

Frog  Footman Sabina  Marshall 

Duchess Maida  P.  Stearns 

^eRabbit;;::  (Sarah  Richards 

Mad  Hatter Edith  V.  Diamond 

Act  I 

Outside  the  door  of  the  Duchess'  kitchen. 
Scene  shows  closed  door  of  kitchen.  Alice 
standing  up  steps  to  right  of  stage,  wears  a 
mortar  board  hat  and  carries  large  diploma 
with  IQ02  on  it.  Beside  the  door  on  bench 
sits  the  Frog  Footman,  absolutely  oblivious 
to  everything  about  him. 

Alice:  {looking  around  in  astonishment). 
Oh  dear,  where  am  I?  Please,  sir  {to 
Frog),  can  you  tell  me  where  I  am? — 
Oh  well,  if  you  won't  answer,  of  course 
you  needn't.  {Gets  up).  It's  all  the 
fault  of  that  Baccalaureate  Sermon.  I 
was  all  right  until  the  church  got  so 
awfully  hot,  and  then  I  really  couldn't 
keep  my  head  from  nodding.  And  now 
everything  looks  so  different — My,  but 
wouldn't  Dr.  Wilder  like  to  see  what  I 
see.     He  looks  awfully  serious  for  such 


a  comical  creature.  I  wish  the  girls 
were  here  to  laugh  with  me. — Well, 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  else 
to  do,  so  I  might  as  well  see  who  lives 
here.     This  really  is  too  funny. 

Frog:  {looking  up  at  sky).  There's  no 
sort  of  use  in  knocking.  They're  making 
such  a  noise  inside  that  no  one  can 
possibly  hear  you. 

Alice:  Then  how  am  I  to  get  in? 

Frog:  Are  you  to  get  in  at  all?  That's 
the  first  question,  y'know. 

Alice:  Why,  of  course,  I'm  going  to  get 
in.  Didn't  you  know  a  college  graduate 
can  go  anywhere?  Besides,  I  have  my 
diploma,  signed,  too. 

Frog:  Did  you  say  you  had  your  trip 
home? 

Alice:  {angrily).  No,  I  said  I  had  my 
diploma,  and  I'm  graduated. 

Frog:  {with  hand  to  his  ear) .  Hey?  Glad 
you  ate  it?     Ate  what? 

Alice:  {stamping  her  foot).  Oh,  how 
stupid  you  are — NO — I'm  out  of  college. 

Frog:  Oh — {looks  puzzled).  Oh  yes — 
Just  how  did  you  get  out? 

Alice:  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know,  you 
never  are  quite  sure.  {Pause).  You 
see,  we  were  having  Commencement. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  church,  right  up  in 
front;  Eda  Brune  sat  on  one  side  of  me 
and  M.  G.  Smith  on  the  other.  I  had 
my  eye  fixed  tight  on  the  third  button 
of  President  Seelye's  coat,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  I  began  to  fall,  and  here  I 
am. 

Frog:  Well,  the  question  is — What  are 
you  going  to  do  next? 

Alice:  Oh  dear,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 
Have  I  got  to  do  something? 

Frog:  Most  decidedly — it  is  expected  of 
you.  If  you're  truly  glad  you  ate  it, 
why  of  course  you've  got  to  prove  it 
some  way — You  must  do  something  big 
and  worth  while. 

Alice:  But  you  see  I'm  not  so  very 
clever — ask  any  of  the  Faculty,  they'll 
tell  you.  And  I  can't  really  be  any 
cleverer  than  I  am,  now  can  I? 

Frog:  Well,  you  can  pretend  to  be,  you 
know — that  goes  a  long  way. 

Alice:  Oh  yes,  you've  got  to  bluff,  of 
course,  but  dear  me,  I  wish  you  could 
talk  to  one  of  the  really  clever  girls — 
now  Helen  Walker — 

Frog:  That  won't  do  you  any  good,  you 
know.  {A  little  scornfully).  I  suppose 
you  can  recite  poetry? 

Alice:  Oh  yes — I  know  lots. 

Frog:  Well,  recite  it. 

Alice:  " Nineteen-two,  oh  indeed  we  are 
not  boasting, 
Boasting  what  we'll  do; 
Freshmen  yet,  but  don't  forget 
Mighty    oaks    from    little    fresh 
green  acorns  grew." 
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Frog:  That's  all  right — plenty  of  words, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  convey  anything 
to  me.  Maybe  it  isn't  intended  to  mean 
anything?. 

Alice:  You're  even  stupider  than  you 
look.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
things  I  ever  heard.  I  suppose  you 
don't  even  know  Mary  Bohannon — 
well,  she  wrote  it,  anyway,  and  you  just 
ought  to  hear  the  class  sing  it. 

Frog:  Oh,  I  don't  say  it  isn't  all  right, 
if  you've  got  to  sing  something.  But 
we  don't  take  to  that  sort  of  thing  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  We  like  some- 
thing sensible. 

Alice:  I  can't  say  I've  heard  any  great 
amount  of  sense  yet! 

White  Rabbit:  (Runs  in  in  a  great  hurry). 
Oh  my  ears  and  whiskers!  Oh  my  ears 
and  whiskers!  I'm  late  for  the  bridge 
party  already.  Fetch  my  gloves,  Mary 
Ann  (to  Alice). 

Alice:  Fetch  them  yourself — how  should 
I  know  where  they  are? 

Rabbit:  You  don't  know — well  you  ought 
to — what  have  you  been  studying  for 
all  your  life? 

Alice:  I  don't  know. 

Rabbit:  There  you  go  again.  You  ought 
to  know. 

Alice:  (Ready  to  cry)  Oh  dear,  oh  dear! 
I  think  this  is  a  horrid  place.  Every  one 
expects  so  much.  I  want  to  go  home  to 
the  girls.  (To  rabbit)  Please,  will  you 
tell  me  which  way  to  go? 

Rabbit:  Any  way  you  like. 

Frog:  In  there  is  the  home;  over  there 
are  the  Careers — Take  your  choice. 

Alice:     Which  would  you  advise? 

Rabbit:  Oh  the  home,  by  all  means. 
The  Duchess  is  charming,  and  she  plays 
such  good  bridge.  The  baby  is  a  de- 
lightful baby,  and  the  cook  is  such  a 
fine  cook.  Oh  the  home  by  all  means, 
a  girl  is  much  better  off  in  the  home! 

Frog:  That's  all  very  well,  but  I  think 
you  ought  to  do  something. 

Alice:  I  don't  care  a  hang  about  doing 
anything.  (Walks  into  the  kitchen  and 
slams  door.) 

Act  II 

Duchess1  Kitchen 
Duchess  walks  around  the  kitchen,  rocking 
pig.     Cook  stands  at  stove,  stirring  soup. 

Duchess:  How  long  before  lunch  will  be 
ready?     Is  the  soup  nearly  done? 

Cook:  An'  how  should  it  be,  ma'am — 
ye  ain't  told  me  till  jest  a  minute  sence 
what  we  was  goin'  to  have,  an'  I  put  it 
on  that  very  minute. 

Duchess  wanders  on:  (To  baby).  Hurry 
up  and  go  to  sleep,  do!  I  haven't  all 
day  to  walk  with  you,  with  that  bridge 
at  three.     (Murmurs).     Let's  see — the 


Red  Queen  has  taken  to  discarding 
from  weakness,  lately — I  must  watch 
her — the  White  Queen,  too.  (To  baby). 
Aren't  you  asleep  yet?  (Sneezes).  There's 
too  much  pepper  in  that  soup,  cook. 

Cook:  Pepper?     No,  ma'am. 

Duchess:  I  say  there  is. 

Cook:  There  ain't,  I'm  tellin'  ye.  Any- 
how, none  o'  the  ladies  where  I  worked 
before  iver  found  a  worrd  of  fault  wid 
me  cookin',  an'  I  must  say  the  kitchen 
ain't  no  place  for  a  perfec'  laady  to  be 
makin'  interference;  none  of  'em  does  it. 

Duchess:  In  my  own  kitchen  I  certainly 
expect  to  make  what  criticisms  I  see  fit. 
If  you  aren't  content,  you  may  look  for 
a  place  elsewhere. 

Cook:  Sure,  ma'am,  that's  all  right.  I 
know  ye  says  things  ye  don't  mean 
when  ye're  mad.  My  feelin's  ain't 
hurted. 

Duchess  looks  at  her  indignantly,  starts  to 
speak,  then  subsides  and  rocks  the  baby 
very  fast. 

(Enter  Alice) 

Alice:  Well,  this  is  really  nice.  I  hated 
those  queer  animals  outside — or  were 
they  people?  Anyway,  this  is  just  as 
cozy  as  can  be.  And  what  a  darling 
baby!  I'm  glad  I  didn't  go  in  for  a 
career  right  away.  Can  I  look  at  the 
baby? 

Duchess:  To  be  sure  you  can — the  ques- 
tion is,  may  you. 

Alice:  Oh  goodness,  she's  another  one! 
People  are  so  fussy  here! 

Duchess:  Not  at  all.  You  went  to  col- 
lege, apparently. 

Alice:  Yes,  but — 

Duchess:  Then  you  ought  to  know  a 
simple  thing  like  that. 

Alice:  I  don't  think  it  is  so  very  im- 
portant. Please,  why  does  your  baby 
jump  about  so? 

Duchess:  It's  a  leap-year  child,  and  that's 
why.     (To  baby).     Pig! 

Alice:  Of  course  I  know  this  is  leap  year 
— but  I  didn't  know  leap-year  children 
always  jumped. 

Duchess:  All  of  them  can,  and  most  of 
them  do. 

Alice:  I  don't  know  any  that  do. 

Duchess:  You  don't  know  much,  and 
that's  a  fact. 

(Cook  knocks  dishes  off  on  the  floor) 

Alice:  At  least  I  know  how  to  take  care 
of  a  baby  better  than  that.  You  ought 
to  keep  them  quiet  on  account  of  their 
sensitive  nervous  system.  All  the  girls 
know  that.  You  ask  Selma  Weil.  Here, 
give  it  to  me. 

Duchess:  If  everybody  minded  their  own 
business  the  world  would  go  around 
a  good  deal  faster  than  it  does. 
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Alice:  Which  wouldn't  be  an  advantage. 
Just  think  what  work  that  would  make 
with  day  and  night.  You  see,  the  earth 
takes  24  hours  to  turn  on  its  axis — 

Duchess:  You  really  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried. You  might  have  been  quite  a 
success  then.  You  certainly  do  talk 
well,  and  that's  always  an  advantage 
in  the  home.  Here,  you  can  take  it 
awhile.  I  mustn't  be  late  for  my  bridge 
club.  Do  you  play  bridge?  No?  Oh 
well,  then,  it's  just  as  well  you  didn't 
marry — no  woman  ought  to  marry  who 
can't  play  bridge.     Au  revoir. 

Alice:  Bridge,  indeed!  Why  doesn't  she 
stay  at  home  and  look  after  her  own 
baby!  I  really  think  I  ought  to  take 
it  away  from  her.  They're  sure  to 
kill  it  in  a  day  or  two.  I've  always 
known  I  could  take  care  of  a  baby 
properly.  It's  simple  enough — No  pet- 
ting. The  infant  of  the  human  species 
should  grow  just  like  a  little  animal 
{pig  grunts) — not  that  kind  of  animal! 
But  perhaps  it's  only  sobbing.  What 
would  Dr.  Holt  say?  {Gets  out  book). 
So  many  things  happen  that  there 
aren't  any  rules  for.  {Reads).  "Only 
the  purest  milk  must  be  given  the  baby, 
and  all  bottles,  nipples,  cups,  etc.,  used 
must  be  thoroughly  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing." {Aside).  What  about  the  cow,  I 
wonder — you  can't  very  well  boil  the 
cow.  {Reads):  "  Be  sure  that  all  rattles, 
toys  or  other  articles  permitted  to  enter 
the  child's  mouth  are  antiseptically 
clean."  {Aside).  How  do  you  know 
whether  his  thumb  is  thoroughly  anti- 
septic? You  can't  boil  that  either,  and 
that's  in  his  mouth  oftenest  of  any.  {To 
baby):  Now  if  you  are  going  to  turn  into 
a  pig,  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with 
you,  mind  that.  {Pig  grunts  again.)  Now 
what  am  I  to  do?  If  only  its  mother 
would  come  back!  If  it  had  grown  up 
the  way  it  started  it  would  have  been 
a  dreadfully  ugly  child,  but  it  really 
makes  rather  a  handsome  pig.  {Sets 
pig  down,  it  runs  off.)  This  home 
business  isn't  just  what  I  thought  it 
would  be.  It's  awfully  discouraging  to 
see  your  child  turn  into  a  pig.  I  guess 
I'd  better  try  something  else.  {Goes 
toward  door,  addressing  cook.)  Will  you 
please  tell  me  which  way  I  ought  to  go 
from  here? 

Cook:  That  depends  intoirely  on  where 
ye're  wantin'  to  go. 

Alice:  I  don't  care. 

Cook:  Sure  then,  it  don't  matter  which 
way  ye  go. 

Alice:  Just  so  long  as  I  go  somewhere. 

Cook:  Oh,  ye'll  sure  do  that  if  ye  only 
walk  fur  enough.  What's  becaame  of 
the  baby? 

Alice:  It  turned  into  a  pig. 


Cook:  Did  yez  say  Pig  or  Fig? 

Alice:  I  said  Pig. 

Cook:  {nodding  her  head  slowly).  Sure 
I  thought  it  would. 

Alice:  Well,  I'm  thoroughly  discouraged. 
I  tried  to  manage  the  Duchess  and  she 
went  off  to  play  bridge.  Then  I  tried 
to  take  care  of  the  baby  and  it  turned 
into  a  pig.  And  now  I  can't  even 
manage  the  cook.  I  just  know  Jess 
Wadsworth  could  do  it.  It  really  is  too 
dreadful.  I've  heard  that  college  girls 
weren't  much  use  in  the  home,  but  I 
did  think  I  was  different.  Maybe  I  had 
better  begin  doing  something.  I  wish 
they  had  a  Bureau  of  Occupations  here. 
Oh  dear!  {Exit,  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  Cook  stands  watching,  arms  akimbo, 
a  slightly  sarcastic  smile  on  her  face.) 

Act  III 

Table  set  out  of  doors  for  tea.  Seated  at 
table  are  White  Rabbit,  Frog  Footman  and 
Mad  Hatter.  The  Hatter  has  a  placard  in 
his  hat  bearing  motto  "Votes  for  Women." 
{Enter  Alice.) 

Hatter:  No  room,  no  room! 

Alice:  There's  plenty  of  room.  They 
can't  scare  me  that  way.     {Sits  down.) 

Hatter:  Have  some  more  votes? 

Alice:  I  haven't  had  any  yet,  so  I  can't 
very  well  have  more.  Besides,  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  any — I'm  not  at  all 
sure  that  I'm  qualified  to  vote. 

Hatter:  {meditatively).  Not  qualified — 
that  includes  criminals,  women,  and 
lunatics.  She  doesn't  look  criminal; 
she  isn't  big  enough  to  be  considered  a 
woman  yet — plain  lunatic.  {Returns  to 
sorting  ballots.) 

Rabbit:  {who  has  been  fidgeting  uneasily) 
How  did  you  enjoy  the  charming 
Duchess  and  her  delightful  family? 

Alice:  I  hated  them  all. 

Rabbit:  Dear,  dear — don't  say  that! 

Alice:  It's  true.    They're  all  horrid. 

Rabbit:  That's  because  you  went  to  col- 
lege. You've  drifted  away  from  the 
home  interests.     Too  bad — too  bad! 

Alice:  But  I  think — 

Rabbit:  That's  just  the  trouble — you 
mustn't  think.  It  isn't  done  in  the  best 
families.  You  can't  be  contented  if  you 
think.     Now  I  never  think. 

Alice:  I  believe  you,  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is  how,  in  Northampton,  you  could 
get  on  without  thinking? 

Rabbit:  {hops  nervously)  Tut,  tut!  Tut, 
tut!  Mustn't  swear,  my  dear,  mustn't 
swear! 

Alice:  Swear  indeed — that  isn't  a  swear. 
I  went  to  college  in  Northampton. 

Rabbit:  Oh,  I  see — some  new  kind  of 
vehicle,  evidently. 
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Alice:  Mercy,  no,  it's  a  town. 

Rabbit:  (doubtfully)  Gown? 

Alice:  Well,  did  you  ever!  Don't  you 
have  towns  in  this  funny  place?  I  said 
town,  t-o-w-n;  a  place  where  people 
live,  you  know. 

Rabbit:  Oh  well,  no  matter.  I  suppose 
they  can't  help  it. 

Frog:  Well,  the  question  is — what  are 
you  going  to  do  now? 

Alice:  (Putting  her  hands  over  her  ears) 
How  I  hate  that  question!  Why  have 
I  got  to  do  something? 

Frog:  What  did  you  go  to  college  for? 

Alice:  That's  the  trouble.  I  never 
thought  of  doing  anything  when  I  was 
in  college. 

Frog:  You  must  have  studied  something. 

Alice  :  Oh — to  be  sure — 

Frog:  Just  what  subjects  did  you  take? 

Alice:  I  don't  just  remember — Latin,  and 
Philosophy,  and  Elocution — and  any- 
thing else  that  made  my  hours  come  out 
even. 

Frog:  I  mean  what  useful  things  did  you 
study? 

Alice:  Why,  I  don't  remember  any  spe- 
cially useful  thing. 

Rabbit:  Can  you  cook? 

Alice  :  I  can  make  fudge  and  dream  cakes? 

Rabbit:  Well,  really,  for  a  steady  diet — 
Can  you  sew? 

Alice:  No,  but  I  knitted  four  lavender 
shawls  while  I  was  in  college. 

Rabbit:  Hum.  I  suppose  if  you've  got 
to  do  something  you  might  be  com- 
panion to  an  invalid. 

Frog:  Won't  do — poor  disposition.  Do 
you  know  stenography? 

Alice:  Goodness,  no! 

Frog:  Well,  that's  a  pity.  All  the  calls 
now  are  for  stenographers.  I  suppose 
you  don't  know  Spanish. 

Alice:  No,  the  requirements  were  Latin 
and  German,  you  know. 

Frog:  Such  a  pity!  Now  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish  in  the  business  world — How- 
ever— 

Rabbit:  Now  I  incline  to  French,  myself. 
In  polite  circles  it  is  indispensable. 

Frog:  Rubbish!  (to  Alice).  I  don't  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  You'll  have 
to  be  a  trained  nurse.  Of  course  you'll 
have  to  study  three  or  four  years 
more. 

Rabbit:  Trained  nurses  are  very  attrac- 
tive, and  I've  heard  they  sometimes 
marry  well. 

Alice:  Stuff  and  nonsense!  Who  wants 
to  get  married ! 

Mad  Hatter;  (who  has  been  cutting  ballot 
slips  with  huge  shears)  That's  the  way 
to  talk!     You're  on  the  right  track. 

Alice:  Now  he  looks  as  if  he  had  some 
intelligence. 


Hatter:  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  for  you  to  do.  Did  you  play 
basket  ball? 

Alice:  Oh  yes — do  tell  me! 

Hatter:  Why,  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  You  are  cut  out  for  a  suffra- 
gette. 

Rabbit:  (reprovingly)  Surely,  surely  you 
mean  to  say  suffragist? 

Alice:  Do  you  really  think  I  could? 

Hatter:  Of  course  you  could.  You  don't 
have  to  know  much. 

Alice:  Well,  that's  a  good  thing. 

Hatter:  Of  course  your  hair  needs  cut- 
ting. 

Alice:  What  for? 

Hatter:  Oh  you  can't  be  a  regular  suf- 
fragette without  cutting  your  hair. 

Alice:  I  don't  see  that  that  follows. 

Hatter:  Certainly  it  does.  My  hair  is 
cut,  isn't  it? 

Alice:  Yes— somewhat. 

Hatter:  Well,  I'm  a  suffragette. 

Alice:  I  suppose  so. 

Hatter:  Well  then,  don't  you  see?  Who 
taught  you  logic? 

Alice:  Miss  Cutler,  but  it  didn't  sound 
like  that. 

Hatter:  Of  course  it  didn't.  Logic 
always  sounds  well,  but  when  you  get 
down  to  facts,  that's  quite  another 
matter. 

Alice:  Well,  what  could  I  do,  when  I'm 
a  suffragette? 

Hatter:  What  experience  have  you  had? 
Can  you  give  me  any  references? 

Alice:  N-no.  You  see,  I've  just  had 
general  training,  but  I'm  sure  that  after 
a  little — 

Hatter:  They  all  say  that.  Can  you 
throw  straight? 

Alice:  Well,  you  know  I  played  basket 
ball. 

Hatter:  That  will  help  you  on  windows; 
if  you  can  run  fast  enough  you  might 
keep  out  of  jail.  I  suppose  you  don' t 
mind  bad  eggs. 

Alice:  I  do  a  little. 

Hatter:  So  do  most  people — but  you  can 
get  over  it.  Your  basket  ball  will  really 
be  a  great  help.  Now  let's  see.  Did 
you  learn  anything  else  that  would  be 
useful? 

Alice:  President  Seelye  said — just  when 
I  began  to  slip,  you  know — he  said  we 
had  learned  to  be  educated  gentle- 
women. 

Hatter:  Educated  gentlewomen!  (Faints 
in  dismay.) 

Frog-Rabbit:  Educated  gentlewomen! 

Hatter:  All  lost — all  lost. 

Alice:  What's  the  matter?  I'm  perfectly 
ready  to  be  a  suffragette. 

Hatter:  But  you  can't,  you  see. 

Alice:  I  don't  see  at  all. 
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Hatter:  Why,  you  can't  be  an  educated 
gentlewoman  and  a  suffragette  at  the 
Bame  time.  It  isn't  allowed.  We  don't 
take  educated  gentlewomen — at  least 
until  after  they've  gotten  over  it. 

Alice:  Then  what  am  I  going  to  do? 

(All  shake  their  heads) 

Alice:  Well,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
anything  for  me  to  do  but  go  back  to 
Hamp,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  I'll  go 
now. 

Frog:  Your  friends  aren't  there  now — 
they're  all  glad  they  ate  it,  aren't  they? 

Alice:  (dejectedly)  That's  so.  (Brighten- 
ing.) But  then,  some  of  them  are  sure 
to  be  there  if  it's  anywhere  near  Com- 
mencement time.  You  couldn't  keep 
them  away  with  a  cholera  scare. 

Frog:  It  really  is  too  bad  that  you 
couldn't  have  staid  in  college  always, 
isn't  it?  You  don't  seem  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous success  in  the  home,  or  in  any 
career  we've  hit  upon  yet. 

Alice:  I've  heard  enough  about  careers  and 
cradles  for  the  present,  thank  you,  so  I 
think  I'll  just  hurry  up  and  see  if  I  can 
get  back  in  time  for  our  tenth  reunion. 
End. 

1907'S    FIFTH    REUNION 

To  1907  girls  who  could  not  come: 
Greeting! 

We  missed  you  and  we  wish  we  could 
tell  you  how  good  it  was  to  be  back.  To 
see  the  old  familiar  hills  was  good,  to  see 
the  girls  we  know  and  love  on  the  campus 
was  better,  and  to  feel  that  we  all  belonged 
to  Smith  was  best  of  all. 

There  were  eighty-one  of  us.  True  we 
euphoniously  announced  that  we  had  "Re- 
turned one  hundred  strong,  And  our  hus- 
bands number  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three^ — or  thereabouts."  We  had  more 
than  enough  enthusiam  for  the  "one  hun- 
dred strong,"  so  in  a  way  we  weren't  very 
far  from  the  truth.  We  registered  in  the 
Students'  Building  in  the  old  1907  book 
that  V.  J.  had  sent  us,  together  with  a 
delightful  floppy-eared  Gryphon.  Mabel 
Norris  Leonard  had  brought  some  of  the 
old  1907  signs,  so  there  were  emblems 
enough  to  prove  that  we  were  really  back. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  screen  and 
on  it  were  pictures  of  husbands  and  babies 
that  1907  can  claim — and  we  were  proud 
of  them.  Mary  Foote  "as  was"  brought 
back  her  little  boy.  Isabel  Brodrick  Rust 
let  us  play  with  her  small  Susan  at  one 


of  the  sings  and  Susan  was  as  friendly  as 

if  she  realized  that  she  belonged  to  us. 

In    one   corner   of    the    room    was   our 

Surprise  hidden  under  the  green  capes  we 

were    to   wear   at    the   Alumnae    Parade. 

It  was  good  to  see  them  again  when  we 

formed    between    Morris   and    Lawrence, 

and  they  were  as  becoming  as  ever.     At 

the  head  of  our  line  was — listen! 

"Ta-ta-ta!     Tee-tee-tee! 
Just  hear  that  music  grand! 
Ta-ta-ta'     Tee-tee-tee 
It's  1907's  band." 

Yes,  we  had  a  band  of  twelve  instruments 
with  the  big  bass  drum  and  the  snare. 
There  was  a  brass  band  on  the  campus, 
but  it  couldn't  compete  with  ours.  There 
was  applause  all  along  the  line  while  the 
Gryphon,  rampant  on  a  white  banner, 
led  our  column.  Marian  Felt  Sargent 
and  other  members  of  the  tone-deaf  class 
were  requested  not  to  come  forward  for 
the  try-out  on  these  wonderful  instru- 
ments. We  halted  in  front  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Burton  while  the  band  played 
the  Smith  Song  to  the  air  of  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Monday  afternoon  we  had  tea  with 
Casey  at  the  Copper  Kettle  and  sang  and 
chuckled  over  the  rest  of  our  surprise  that 
appeared  Monday  night  after  Glee  Club 
Concert.  It  was  a  Gryphon  with  gaping 
jaws  and  eyes  that  glared  greenly  through 
the  night  as  we  bore  his  long  body  and 
green-lighted  tail  aloft  while  we  sang,  "O 
be  careful  of  the  Gryphon  green"  all 
across  the  campus.  Our  band  went 
ahead.  One  unknown  father  was  so 
overcome  by  enthusiasm  that  he  danced 
with  us  for  a  round  or  two  around  the 
Gryphon.  We  sat  on  the  steps  of  Seelye 
and  sang  and  had  a  band  concert  that 
turned  passers-by  into  by-standers.  We 
played  with  everyone  from  1913  and  191 1 
on  and  loved  their  songs  and  stunts.  Far 
be  it  from  our  modest  pen  to  tell  of  the 
applause  that  greeted  our  strains  from 
Lucia  and  our  rendering  of  college  songs. 
With  the  other  classes  we  serenaded 
President  Burton  at  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing and  then  we  took  our  Gryphon  slowly 
and  solemnly  back  to  1907  headquarters. 
Our  Northampton  members  will  take 
good  care  of  him. 
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Tuesday  at  class  meeting  we  pledged 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  million 
dollar  fund  which  brings  the  1907  pledge 
up  to  about  $2000.  We  are  not  going  to 
work  for  our  Memorial  Fund  this  year,  but 
devote  all  our  energies  toward  the  college 
fund,  and  if  everyone  of  us  does  what 
she  can,  1907's  share  ought  to  help. 

Class  supper  at  Boyden's  was  almost 
the  best  part  of  reunion,  and  Anne 
Hollo  way  was  chairman.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gallagher  had  had  flowers  put  in  the 
Browsing  Room  for  our  fifth  reunion. 
There  were  wonderful  red  roses  and  a 
great  bowl  of  Seelye  carnations  and  in  the 
loving  cup  were  forget-me-nots  and  a  white 
rose  for  each  girl  whose  name  was  on  it — 
five  in  all.  Miss  Clark  sent  the  flowers 
down  for  our  class  supper  and  it  meant  a 
great  deal  to  us  to  have  them.  One  of  the 
girls  had  sent  some  lovely  yellow  roses  too, 
and  there  were  pink  ones  from  '97. 

We  enjoyed  so  much  the  telegrams  and 
letters  that  came  from  some  of  you. 
Morley  sent  a  clever  one  in  verse,  V.  J. 
and  Julie  wrote,  and  there  were  welcome 
messages  from  Louise  De  Forest  in  Japan, 
from  Edith  Pendleton,  Mary  Ormsbee, 
Ruth  Hayden,  and  Peggy  Pitman,  Sophy 
Wilds,  and  others.  A  message  from 
Kathleen  Finucane  told  us  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  Stanley  Graves  or 
Henry  Helmholz  for  the  Prom  in  1932, 
but  had  finally  secured  Lawrence  Mayer 
Hirsch  to  the  joy  of  both. 

There  were  four  girls  who  ran  around 
the  table :  Dorothy  Davis,  Agatha  Gruber, 
Georgie  Jackson,  and  Alice  McElroy  who 
escaped  from  the  infirmary  and  German 
measles  just  in  time  for  class  supper. 

Have   you   heard    of    our   surprise   for 

Casey?     When  supper  was  nearly  finished 

Louise  Thorne  read   some  verses  telling 

Casey  how  much  we  appreciated  the  time 

and  work  and  devotion  she  had  given  the 

class,  and  as  Louise  finished  each  stanza  we 

chimed  in  with 

"Sure  we  do. 
Sure  we  do, 
Sure  we  do." 

Just  as  we  sang  it  to  the  air  of  Rum  Turn 
Tiddle — and  then  Louise  gave  Casey  a 
little  silver  travelling  clock  from  1907. 


After  supper  the  loving  cup  was  passed 
in  token  of  the  love  and  loyalty  that  holds 
us  all  together.  Then  came  roll-call,  and 
the  answers  were  many  and  amusing.  I 
can't  possibly  tell  you  all  we  are  doing. 
Some  of  us  are  studying,  Marian  Niles 
has  her  M.A.  from  Smith,  Cherrie  Duffey 
has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Smith  Faculty, 
Mardie  is  President  of  the  New  York 
Smith  Club.  We  are  heads  of  schools 
and  teachers,  stenographers  and  home 
makers,  editors  and  settlement  workers, 
and  all  successful.  Ernestine  Friedman 
has  the  band  instruments  for  the  summer 
camp  where  there  will  be  over  a  thousand 
working  girls.  Mary  Pratt  is  married,  and 
so  is  Marian  Legate.  Elinor  Daniels 
will  be  married  in  a  few  days  and  also 
Edna  Wood. 

We  had  already  serenaded  '82  so  we 
went  to  the  other  classes  after  19 10  had 
visited  us.  '87  greeted  us  with  a  shower 
of  roses  and  every  class  was  the  incarnation 
of  cordiality  and  at  last  we  sang, 

"We  were  all  right  in  our  younger  days, 
But  we're  all  in  now." 

and  said  goodbye  until  another  time. 
We  want  everybody  to  come  to  our 
next  reunion.  We  have  plans  afoot  already 
for  19 1 7,  and  you  must  come,  and  make 
our  decennial  the  best  ever  held.  You 
will  learn  then  just  what  made  this  reunion 
so  worth  while  for  us  all.  Underneath 
the  fun  and  stunts  was  a  deep  feeling  of 
fellowship  that  had  somehow  grown 
stronger  since  college  days;  and  you  were 
glad  to  see  every  1907  girl  whether  she 
had  been  a  special  friend  of  yours  five 
years  ago  or  not,  glad  to  see  her  again 
just  because  with  you  and  the  others  she 
helped  to  make  Smith  College  and  1907. 

H.  B.  M. 

1909  —THIRD   REUNION 

Exclusive  of  husbands  and  babies — 
1909  numbered  115  at  third  reunion. 
Yellow  blazers  that  lived  up  to  the  name 
fitted  each  I909er  with  a  perfection 
worthy  of  Paquin,  and  sparklers  once  more 
gave  the  final  touch  to  the  gaiety  of  Mon- 
day night.  Never  did  the  campus  seem 
so  beautiful. 
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The  excitement  of  class  meeting  might 
have  been  an  interesting  point  in  mob 
psychology,  but  the  result  brought  the 
class  contribution  to  the  Million  Dollar 
Fund  past  the  $3000  mark. 

A  great  share  of  the  success  of  reunion 
this  year  seems  due  to  the  new  idea  of 
having  a  class  house,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  having  the  same  house 
both  next  year  and  at  fifth  reunion.    H.  B. 

1911'S   FIRST   REUNION 

Well,  191 1  had  its  first  reunion  and  it 
surpassed  all  of  even  191  i's  very  wildest 
dreams.  For  the  benefit  of  the  very  few 
whose  lonesome  lovers  refused  to  be  left 
alone,  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of 
the  class  baby  and  the  near-class  baby,  as 
well  as  the  globe-trotters  whose  paths  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, this  account  of  our  reunion  is  pre- 
sented. 

We  got  here  early  enough  to  flock 
in  admiring  throngs  to  hear  the  senior 
sings,  and  stand  abashed  before  the  inter- 
class  repartee  of  song.  But  we  quickly 
discovered  repartee  of  our  own,  and  the 
next  night,  dressed  in  the  latest  costume 
— blazers  and  wobbly  panamas, — a  long 
line  of  191 1  emerged  from  behind  the 
bushes  and  reminded  the  college  that  we 
had  come  back. 

"Dress  me  up,  dress  me  up — 
In  my  Panama, 
'Lastic  on  it, 
Rest  my  chin  upon  it.     .      .      . " 

Then  came  Dramatics.  During  those 
evenings  191 1  was  too  busy  greeting  itself 
before  the  performances  in  front  of  the 
theatre,  and  too  busy  congratulating  19 12 
after  the  theatre  to  do  much  else.  But 
Saturday  night,  all  191 1  gathered  in  the 
gym  for  a  rehearsal  of  our  Merchant  of 
Venice,  which,  after  all,  was  the  very  best. 
Some  few  characters  were  lacking,  but 
we  had  as  much  of  it  as  we  could  with  all 
the  now  published  (cheers )  music,  and 
with  make-shift '  'gym' '  scenery.  And  who 
can  forget  "Duffy"  hiding  behind  a  dim- 
inutive bench  at  the  beginning  of  the  car- 
nival scene  while  Helen  Earle  had  to  hunt 
for  her,  or  Dor  White  propelling  an  ima- 
4 


ginary  gondola  by  herself,  or  the  moon- 
light music  at  the  end  where  Winifred, 
without  any  trouble  at  all,  turned  into 
Jessica,  and  Lorenzo,  "on  such  a  night  as 
this,"  surpassed  himself? 

It  rained  all  Baccalaureate  Sunday  just 
to  prove  that  "the  Lord  never  did  love  any 
class  like  191 1!" 

It  was  on  Ivy  Day  that  191  i's  choicest 
hits  were  made.  In  our  batting  hats  with 
green  bands,  green  megaphones,  camp 
stools  (folded,  and  in  green  leather  bags 
hung  from  our  shoulders)  and  song  sheets, 
we  were  truly  beautiful,  but  that  was  not 
all.  We  were  divided  into  sections.  First 
of  all  came  Peter  and  Winifred  with  the 
"191 1 "  standard,  followed  immediately 
by  the  great  green  Dodo  bird  which  had 
guarded  the  door  of  the  SCA-reunion- 
CW  room — with  "Consecrated  Class" 
across  his  chest.  Then  came  the  Married 
Matrons.  Not  all  were  there,  of  course; 
family  cares  do  sometimes  stand  in  the  way 
of  reunions.  The  Successful  Sirens  fol- 
lowed: this  was  larger  but  not  fully 
represented,  because  some,  by  mistake, 
had  joined  the  Blighted  Beings  who  were 
directly  behind  them,  and  never  found  out 
their  error  until  afterwards.  There  were 
also  Peevish  Pedagogues,  Strenuous 
Stenogs,  Bashful  Butterflies,  Suffering 
Suffragettes,  Sunbeams  in  the  Home,  and 
at  the  end  a  standard  was  raised  high  with 
this  inscription,  "We  bet  1912  does  this 
next  year.     Oh  You  Shadow  Class!" 

It  was  not  until  the  parade  was  over 
and  the  alumnae  had  their  long  wait  before 
the  senior  line  came  marching  through  our 
ranks,  that  the  inestimable  value  of  our 
camp  stools  was  seen;  for  then  191 1 
camped  in  glory,  in  lines  two  deep  on  each 
side  of  the  path,  sitting  in  state  while 
songs  were  sung  to  every  class  in  sight,  and 
megaphones  used  as  fans.  As  the  sen- 
iors marched  and  planted  and  sang, 
Susanna  the  Sandwich-man  went  about  in 
the  crowd  bearing  a  huge  sign,  "Million 
Dollar  Hint — Do  Do  Drop  your  pennies 
in,"  and  they  did,  7200  of  them. 

At  the  Alumnae  Rally,  the  beauty  of 
191 1  was  paraded,  since  practically  all  the 
"Characteristic  Costumes"  which  made 
up  the   Moving  Pictures,   were   fitted  to 
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smell  of  the  Carbona  still.     All  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this 

little  hand. 

To  bed,  to  bed, 

Come,  come,  come 

to  bed   (ad  infinitum.)     Exit. 
(Smacdeth  Enters.) 

Smacdeth:     He    comes,    enter,    Fatuff — 
Fatuff:    Turn,  hell  hound,  turn!     Thou 

bloodier   villain!    Liar!    deceiver!    false 

friend!     (Cry  of  women.) 
Smacdeth:  Wherefore  was  that  cry! 
Fatuff:  (Who  has  been  sniffing  air)     What 

is  that  odor?  (Exit  in  search  of  answer.) 
Fatuff :  (Re-entering.)     Keenest  Bill- 

hander  is  dead — killed  by  Carbona. 
Smacdeth:  Deelighted! — She  should  have 

cleaned  hereafter 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a 

deed! 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 
(Fatuff  pours  drink.) 

Pour  on,  Fatuff,  and  dammed  be  him 

that  first  cries 

Hold!  enough! 
(Dark  horse  enters.) 
Fatuff:     Behold    the    nominee    of    the 

G.O.P. 

Finis. 

Why  the  entire  cast  doesn't  take  to  the 
stage  for  life  we  cannot  imagine  and  as  to 
the  authors — Well ! 

In  our  most  restricted  days  191 1  still 
had  dates  after  class  supper.  But  now, 
times  have  changed.  No  more  does  the 
bug-light  flash  in  the  grotto  and  no  more 
are  secrets — long  hid,  brought  to  light. 
Sophomores  and  non-ushering  juniors  are 
put  to  bed  early,  and  sought  after  seniors 
(since  their  class  supper  lasts  until  the 
fatal  midnight  hour)  may  be  escorted  as 
far  as  their  own  front  door  by  fortunate 
ushers  or  by  chosen  alumnae — that 
depends  upon  whether  the  senior  be  living 
in  the  present  or  the  past. 

We  went  to  the  President's  house  and 
serenaded  him — sotto  voce —  lest  we  wake 
Jane.  We  escorted  Dean  Tyler  to  the 
edge  of  the  campus  and  then  went  off 
singing  "Roaming  in  the  gloaming,  at 
Commencement  time."  At  12  P.M.  "in 
cooperation  with  the  wishes  of  the  council" 
the  curtain  falls.  We  will  not  lift  it,  for 
Wednesday  morning  departures,  on  the 
8 .26  or  the  1 1 :04  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
not  happy  occasions. 

Soon  the  curtain  rises  for  the  Second  Act. 

Scene,  Northampton,  June,  1913- 

M.T.  E. 


ALUMNAE    REGISTRATION,    COM- 
MENCEMENT, JUNE   13-18,  1912 

1911 

Dorothy  Abbot.  Marjorie  Addis,  Maud  Alex- 
ander, Ethel  Ames,  Florence  Angell,  Welcome  Ayer, 
Ethel  Bailey,  Elizabeth  Babcock,  Florence  Baker, 
Ruth  Baker,  Anita  Barrett,  Eleanor  Barrows,  Elsie 
Baskin,  Mary  Bates,  Jessie  Bishop,  Marguerite 
Bittman,  Florence  Blodgett,  Bertha  Bodwell  Pot- 
ter, Olive  Booth,  Margery  Brady,  Almyra  Breck- 
enridge,  Helen  Brown,  L.  Caroline  Brown,  Kathar- 
ine Buell,  Florence  Bull,  Gladys  Burgess,  Ellen 
Burke,  Katharine  Burrell  Sicard,  Jeannette  Busey, 
Marion  Butler,  Marguerite  Butterfield,  Blanche 
Buttfield,  Mary  Camp,  Frances  Campbell,  M. 
Helen  Catlin,  Julia  Chapin,  Lesley  Church,  Grace 
Clark,  Beatrice  Cohn,  Mabel  Conover,  Margaret 
Cook,  Virginia  Coyle,  Jessie  Crandall,  Mattie  Davis, 
Elsa  Detmold,  Mary  Dickinson,  Marion  Ditman, 
Josephine  Dormitzer  Abbott,  Elizabeth  Duffield, 
Helen  Earle,  Florence  Elliott,  Harriet  Ellis,  Mary 
Esther  Ely,;Edith  Evans,  Sara  Evans,  Ruth  Everett, 
Louise  Fielder,  Eleanor  Fisher,  Margaret  Fisher, 
Katharine  Forrest,  Margaret  Foss,  Myra  Foster, 
Florence  Fowler,  Josephine  Fowler,  Gene- 
vieve Fox,  Clara  Franklin,  Helen  French,  Ada 
Giftord,  Hazel  Gleason,  Alice  Godwin,  Isabel  Guil- 
bert,  Winifred  Gundaker,  Ruth  Guy,  Marion  Had- 
kins,  Mollie  Hanson,  Isabel  Harder,  Agnes  Heintz, 
Marion  Hequembourg,  Ruth  Hess,  Dorothy  Hickok, 
Geneva  Hinch,  Emily  Hix,  Lillian  Hockenberger, 
Edna  Hodgman,  Sarah  Holton,  Mildred  Hotchkiss, 
Margaret  Howison,  Rene  Hubinger  Timm,  Jean 
Johnson,  Angela  Keenan,  Mabel  Keith,  Katharine 
Kidder,  Joyce  Knowlton,  Olive  Laderer,  Mildred 
Lange,  Mamie  Lewis,  Lenore  Little.  Mary  Little, 
Edith  Lobdell,  Helen  Lord,  Marion  Lucas,  Gertrude 
Lyford,  Alma  Lyman,  Anna  McCarty,  Susanna 
McDougall,  Audrey  Mallett,  Althea  Marks,  Jane 
Martin,  Mary  Mattis,  Frederica  Mead,  Gladys 
Megie,  Helen  Miller,  Julia  Miller,  Gertrude  Moodey, 
Marion  Moore,  Elizabeth  Moos,  Adaline  Moyer, 
Mary  Myers,  Doris  Nash,  Marguerite  Nash,  Helen 
Newcomb,  Winifred  Notman,  Margaret  Oberempt, 
Gladys  Owen,  Carolyn  Palmer,  Ola  Palmer,  Anne 
Parsons,  Grace  Parsons,  Mary  Patten,  Doris  Pat- 
terson, Dorothy  Pearson,  Gertrude  Pearson,  Char- 
lotte Perry,  Maude  Pfaffmann,  Charlotte  Phelps, 
Mildred  Plummer,  Persis  Putnam,  Charlotte  Ran- 
kin, Emily  Rankin,  Mary  Rice,  E.  Amelia  Riedel, 
Beryl  Riggs,  Anna  Rochester,  Dorothy  Rogers, 
Raena  Ryerson,  Elizabeth  Schumacher,  Mildred 
Schureman,  Edna  Scott  Saul,  Helen  Scriver,  Dolly 
Searle  Allen,  Ruth  Segur,  lima  Sessions,  Elizabeth 
Sherwood,  Merle  Shidler,  Florence  Smith,  Rebecca 
Smith,  Muriel  Spicer,  Helen  Sprague,  May  Stevens, 
Josephine  Stevenson,  Carlotta  Stone,  Florence 
Sturtevant  Norton,  Elizabeth  Sweet,  Sadie  Sweet, 
Josephine  Thomas,  Rose  Todd,  Margaret  Townsend, 
Mary  Tweedy,  Marguerite  Underwood,  Marion 
Van  Vleck,  Gertrude  von  Sothen,  Florence  Watters, 
Ruth  Weber,  Dorothy  White,  Katharine  Whitney, 
Elizabeth  Wilber,  Adine  Williams,  Ethel  Wilson, 
Winnifred  Wentworth,  Esther  Wyman,  Florence 
Yale,  Marion  Yeaw,  Marie  Zulich. 

1010 

Lucretia  Atwater,  Louise  Bailey,  Madeline  Ball, 
Mary  Brewster,  Helen  Bigelow,  Helen  Bradley, 
Lucile  Bradley,  Frederica  Buckley,  Grace  Burn- 
ham,  Mary  Cavanagh,  Breta  Childs,  Alice  Day, 
Elizabeth  Eddy,  Juanita  Field,  Marjorie  Fraser, 
Elaine  Gray,  Elizabeth  Gregory,  Maude  Hamilton, 
Mary  Harwood,  Alice  Howe,  Katharine  Hubbs, 
Annis  Kendall,  Helen  King,  Alice  LeGro,  Edith 
Mann,  Florence  Martin,  Gladys  Mendum,  Carrie, 
Newhall,  Alice  O'Meara,  Emelie  Perkins,  Laura 
Pettingell,  Mary  Reilly,  Gladys  Russell,  Gertrude 
Robinson,  Mildred  Sawyer,  Marguerite  Scott  Win- 
ter, Elizabeth  Skinner,  Esther  Smith,  Marjorie 
Smith,  Ardra  Soule,  June  Stone,  Viola  Sullivan, 
Elsie  Sweeney,  Edith  Thornton,  Mabel  Van  Deusen . 
Helen  Walters,  Loraine  Washburn,  Marion  Web- 
ster, Katharine  Whitin  Swift,  Edith  Willetts. 
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1909 

Jean  Alexander,  Florence  Allen,  Lucy  Ballard. 
Frances  Baumann,  Elizabeth  Beardsley,  Frances 
Bickford,  Helen  Budd  Schwartz,  Gladys  Brower, 
Elizabeth  Bryan,  Pearl  Bryant,  Sheila  Bryant, 
Harriet  Byers,  Marjorie  Carr,  Ruth  Clark, 
Lucy  Cole,  Vesta  Crocker,  Elaine  Croston, 
Florence  Cull,  Helen  Dana  Draper,  Emily  Davis, 
Leah  Dempsey,  Ruth  Denham,  Ruth  Dietrich, 
Elizabeth  Dickinson  Bowker,  Margaret  Dodge 
Morrill,  Marjorie  Eddy,  Mary  Ellis,  Olive  Fobes, 
Florence  Forbes,  Vivien  Forbes,  Agnes  Gardiner. 
Caroline  Garrett,  Gertrude  Gerrans,  Mary  Gleason, 
Bertha  Goldthwaite,  Mabel  Grandin,  Idella  Gribbel, 
Genevra  Gubbins,  Sarah  Hackett,  Florence  Hague, 
Helen  Harris,  Henrietta  Harris,  Rachel  Harris, 
Margaret  Hatfield,  Alma  Haydock,  Elizabeth  Hays, 
Ruth  Henley,  Louise  Hennion,  Josephine  Hill 
Garfield,  Mildred  Hill,  Dora  Homer,  Edith  Honig- 
man,  Olive  Hubbard,  Jessica  Jenks,  Angeline 
Johnston,  Grace  Johnson,  Winifred  Kaltenbach, 
Clara  Keith,  Rosamond  Kimball,  Annie  Lane, 
Mildred  Lane,  Eleanor  Linton  Clark  Anna  Mc- 
Carthy, Jean  MacDuffie,  Ella  Mayo,  Anne  Mitchell, 
Lenore  Monroe,  Elizabeth  Moseley,  Ethel  Nash, 
Bertha  Niles.  Marie  Noonan,  Alice  O'Donnell, 
Susan  Orr  Abbott,  Alice  Pierce,  Jean  Perry,  Marcia 
Reed,  Eunice  Remington,  Grace  Richardson,  Lois 
Robinson,  Gertrude  Schwarz,  Grace  Seiler,  Hannah 
Sessions,  Millie  Severance,  Helen  Seymour,  Dorothy 
Smith  Abbott,  Marion  Smith,  Helen  Spear,  Mary 
Stevenson,  Margaret  Taylor,  Edna  True,  Jessie 
Thompson,  Myra  Thornburg  Evans,  Bess  Tilson, 
Rosamond  Underwood,  Ethel  Updike  Magna, 
Eleanor  Upton,  Katharine  Varick,  Hilda  Vaughan, 
Katharine  Wead,  Harriet  Webber,  Delight  Weston, 
Jane  Wheeler,  Annie  Wheelock,  Winifred  Williams, 
Virginia  Winslow  Smith,  Louise  Winthrop,  Alice 
Woodruff,  Dorothy  Woodruff,  Ada  Worrick,  Eliza- 
beth Wright  Murdock. 

1908 

Ida  Barney,  Martha  Beasley  Hill,  Frances  Boyn- 
ton,  Kate  Bradley  Lacy,  Grace  Butler,  Malleville 
Emerson,  Eleanor  Fitzgerald,  Irene  Fitzgerald, 
Marjorie  Henry,  Helen  Hills  Hills,  Hannah  Kum- 
mer,  Miriam  Olmstead,  Laura  Pomeroy,  Margaret 
Rankin,  Ada  Reeve,  Anna  Russell,  Bertha  Shepard, 
Mary  Smith,  Ethel  Strout,  Ruth  Vaughan,  Gladys 
Wood. 

1907 

Jessie  Allen  Knapp,  Helen  Barber,  Ethel  Barthol- 
omew Kirkpatrick,  Leonora  Bates,  Mary  Blaikie, 
Emma  Bowden  Proctor,  Isabel  Brodrick  Rust, 
Lura  Bugbee  Cummings,  Helen  Bull,  Avis  Burns 
Fisher,  Ada  Carpenter,  Hazel  Catherwood,  Bertha 
Christiansen,  Marjorie  Comstock  Hart,  C.  Ruth 
Curts,  Dorothy  Davis,  Clara  Dibble,  Ethel  Dow, 
Helen  Dow,  Gladys  Duffee,  Cherrie  Duffey,  Mary 
Eddy,  Marian  Edmands,  Marion  Felt  Sargent,  F. 
Ethel  Felton,  Mary  Foot  Lord,  Katharine  Franken- 
stein, Ernestine  Friedmann,  Laura  Geddes,  Mary 
Goodman  Carson,  Mary  Hale,  Steele  Hamilton 
Wilcox,  Mary  Hardy,  Pauline  Hayden.  Anne  Hollo- 
way,  Mabel  Holmes,  Myra  Hopson,  Georgiana 
Jackson,  Clara  Jacobs  Stoner,  Eloise  James  Turner, 
Louise  Jellerson,  Ethel  Kenyon  Loom  is,  Mary  Kern 
Tutt,  Anna  Kriegsmann,  Millicent  Lewis,  Eda 
Linthicum  McNair,  Alice  McElroy,  Lilian  Major, 
Harriette  Mann,  Helen  Maxcy,  Hortense  Mayer 
Hirsch,  May  Miller,  Helen  Moodey,  Harriett 
Murphy  Finucane,  Marion  Niles,  Mabel  Norris 
Leonard,  Mary  Noyes,  Ethel  Parsons,  Susan  Pen- 
hallow,  Ethel  Potter,  Anna  Reynolds,  Isabella 
Rhodes,  Myrtle  Richmond,  Muriel  Robinson  Burr, 
Dorothea  Schauffler  Higinbotham,  Mae  Schlesinger 
Butzel,  Leola  Sexton,  Nettie  Strobhar,  Mildied 
Taylor,  Louise  Thorne,  Olive  Tolman,  Beatrice 
Tower,  Carolyn  Tucker,  Alice  Varney,  Agnes 
Vaughan,  Edith  Walters,  Helen  Wolle,  Ethel  Wool- 
verton  Cone,  Elizabeth  Young. 

1906 
Marjorie  Allen  SeifTert,  Luliona  Barker,  Nettie 
Baumann,  Clara  Cooley  Campbell,  Elsie  Damon, 
Ethel  Hammond,  Alice  Hildebrand,  Anna  Marble, 


Aline  Mooney  Ryder,  Ethel  Moore,  Marion  Rey- 
nolds, Florence  Root,  Mary  Smith. 

1905 

H.  Louisa  Billings,  Helen  Bruce  Loomis,  Helen 
Dill,  Alice  Evans,  Helen  Gross,  Emma  Hirth,  Alice 
Hopkins,  Hazel  Shepard,  Lillian  Trafton,  Katharine 
Wing. 

1904 

Harriet  Abbott,  Alice  Barrett,  Emma  Dill  Grand, 
Marguerite  Emerson,  Louise  Fuller,  Muriel  Haynes, 
Elizabeth  Jackson,  Lois  James,  Frances  Lockey, 
Mildred  McCluney,  Helen  Marble,  Maude  Brown 
Mazeine,  Annie  Mead  Hammond,  Josephine  Sand- 
erson, Margaret  Sawtelle,  Sybil  Smith,  Alary  Van 
Kleeck. 

1903 

Marion  Conant  Damon,  Margaret  Cook,  Ada 
Dow,  Marion  Evans  Stanwood,  Grace  Fuller, 
Maud  Hammond,  May  Hammond,  Aida  Heine, 
Edith  Hill,  Alice  Murphy,  Eva  Porter,  Ellen  Spring , 
Lilla  Stone  Parsons . 

1902 
Lillian  Abell,  Mary  Allison,  Helen  Atherton 
Govier,  Blanche  Barnes,  May  Barta  Birdseye, 
Anna  Bliss,  Ethel  Bliss  Woodworth,  Flora  Brad- 
ford, Ethel  Bradley  Carnell,  Ethel  Chase,  Ruth 
Chew,  Carolyn  Childs,  Edith  Church  MacKay, 
Edith  Claflin,  Helen  Clark  Hopewell,  Florence 
Clexton  Hall,  Leona  Crandall  Hagen,  Alice  Cruik- 
shank,  Alice  Curtis  Mott,  Clara  Davis  Mahony, 
Julia  Davis  Richmond,  Anna  Demond,  Lucia 
Dewey  Woermann,  Esther  Dimick,  Florence  Dowl- 
ing  Olp,  Helen  Durkee,  Alice  Egbert  Howell, 
Harriet  Emmons,  Agnes  Farrell,  Ethel  Fernald, 
Ruth  French,  Marjary  Gilson,  Mary  Glover,  Ellen- 
Gould,  Jessie  Gay,  Eugenie  Hadd,  Edith  Hancox, 
Anna  Harris,  Lucretia  Hayes  Sherry,  Eda  Heine- 
mann,  Madeleine  Hewes,  Bertha  Holden  Olney, 
Margaret  Holman  McClelland,  Mary  Howe, 
Blanche  Hull,  Lillian  Hull,  Clara  Ingraham,  Louise 
Irving,  Helen  Kelley  Marsh,  Ruth  Kent,  Anna 
Laporte,  Elizabeth  Leavitt  Ferris,  Anna  McClin- 
tock,  Beatrice  Manning  Oliver,  Sabina  Marshall, 
Grace  Mason  Young,  Elizabeth  Neal,  Lillie  Nelson, 
Alice  O'Brien,  Lucy  Orne  Heacock,  Maida  Peirce 
Stearns,  Louise  Perkins,  Huldah  Pettengill,  Helena 
Porteous  Crosthwaite,  Bertha  Prentiss,  Henrietta 
Prentiss,  Sara  Richards,  Anna  Ripley  Ordway, 
Jane  Ripley,  Sarah  Schaff ,  Maude  Shattuck,  Mary 
Smith,  Edith  Souther,  Edith  Snencer,  Edla  Stout 
Steele,  Marion  Terhune,  Ethel  Thalheimer,  Berenice 
Tuttle,  Frances  Valentine,  Edith  Vanderbilt  Dia- 
mond, Louise  Vanderbilt,  Helen  Walbridge,  Alice 
Warfield,  Selma  Weil  Eisemann,  Margaret  Welles 
Pierson,  Louise  Woodbury,  Mary  Woodbury  How- 
ard. 

1901 

May  Allen,  Marian  Billings,  Anna  Bradford  Hub- 
bard, Helen  Brown,  Annie  Buffum,  Agnes  Childs 
Hinckley,  Katherine  Dillon,  Ellen  Duggan  Connor, 
Ellen  Emerson,  Amy  Ferris,  Belsita  Hull  Rockwell , 
Edith  Hurlburt,  Delia  Leavens,  Elizabeth  McGrew 
Kimball,  Mabel  Mead,  Antoinette  Putman-Cramer, 
Ruth  Slade. 

1900 

Louise  Hubbard,  Frances  Kingsley,  Emogene 
Mahony,  Elizabeth  Meier  Schevill,  Margaret 
Noonan,  Julia  Pa  ton,  Ruth  Perkins,  Elizabeth 
Whitney. 

1899 

Edith  M.  Burrage,  Grace  Chapin,  Ethel  Hastings 
Todd,  Edith  Rand,  Mary  Seymour. 

1898 
Alma  Baumgarten,  Alice  Clark,  Clara  Fay  Doane , 
Cora  Martin,  Helen  Rose,  Ysabel  Swan,  Elisabeth 
Thacher,  Cara  Walker. 

1897 

Rachel  Baldwin,  Elizabeth  Bartley,  Helen  Boss 

Cummings,  Helen  Brown,  Anna  Casler,  Dorothea 

Caverno,    Margaret    Coe,    Ada    Comstock,    Viola 

Conklin,  Ina  Covel,  Harriet  Cutler  Blanke,  Martha 
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Cutler,  Florence  Day  Stevenson,  Ellen  Dodge 
Scott,  Edith  Dunton,  Florence  Dustin  Burnham, 
Albertine  Flershem  Valentine,  Jennie  Foster,  Cora 
Goodhind,  Alice  Goodwin  Schirmer,  Harriet  Hal- 
lock  Moore,  Josephine  Hallock,  Mabel  Hersom 
Jones,  Elizabeth  Hobbs,  Lucy  Hunt,  Ruth  Hunting- 
ton, Grace  Hyde  Ricker,  Agnes  Jeffrey  Shedd, 
Florence  Johnson,  Grace  Kelley  Tenney,  Cora  Kent 
Cameron,  Grace  Kimball  Griswold,  Florence  Knapp 
Yocum,  Jessie  Lockett,  Emma  Lootz  Erving,  Alice 
Lord  Parsons,  Florence  Low  Kelsey,  Laura  Lyman 
Rice,  Grace  Lyon,  Edith  Maltby,  Lola  Maverick 
Lloyd,  Alice  Maynard  Madeira,  Edith  Melluish 
Davis,  Mary  Merrell  Macfarland,  Genevieve  Knapp 
McConnell,  Margaret  Miller  Cooper,  Caroline 
Mitchell  Bacon.  Lucy  Montague,  Frances  Otis, 
Harriet  Patch  Woodbury,  Louise  Peloubet,  Anna 
Perkins  Clark,  Clara  Phillips  Rogers,  Emma  Porter, 
Imogene  Prindle,  Margaret  Rand,  Frances  Ripley 
Willard,  Louise  Rogers,  Josephine  Sewall  Emerson, 
Harriet  Simons  Gray,  Mary  A.  Smith,  Mary  B. 
Smith,  Bertha  Strong,  Alice  Tallant,  Bertha  Thayer 
Lyman,  Susan  Titsworth,  Therina  Townsend  Barn- 
ard, Helen  Tredick,  Jennie  Vermilye,  Ethel  Warner 
Phinney,  Mary  Wells,  Florence  Whiting  Grover, 
Grace  Whiting  Mitchell,  Grace  Wiard  Young,  Anna 
Woodruff. 

1896 

Helen  Abbott,  Caroline  Brewster,  Ila  Roberts 
Schneider,  Anne  Rust. 

1895 

Mary  Clark  Jackson,  Jane  Crowell,  Mabel  Cum- 
mings,  Margaret  Dixon,  Rose  Hinckley,  Helen 
Lambert,  Mabel  Paine,  Bertha  Smith  Taylor, 
Amelia  Tyler. 

1894 

Frances  Chandler,  Clara  Greenough,  Florence 
King,  Lucy  Lamb. 

1893 

Alice  Alvord,  Gertrude  Brewster,  Mary  Cook, 
Mary  Fay  Merrick,  Gertrude  Flagg,  Susan  Knox, 
Charlotte  Norris,  Mary  Sparks,  Maud  Strong, 
Mary  Waring,  Mabel  Whitman,  j 

1892 

Miss  Czarnomska  registered  with  1892,  Helena 
Adams  Woodbridge,  Mary  Bingham,  Harriet 
Boyd  Hawes,  Eliza  Bridges,  Mary  Crehore  Bedell, 
Elnora  Curtis,  Eleanor  Cutler  Daggett,  Jane  Cut- 
ler, Vida  Francis,  Katherine  Haven  Upton,  Ellen 
Hedrick,  Mary  Henshaw,  Mary  Jordan,  Miriam 
Kerruish,  Martha  Kimball,  Emily  Lathrop  Calkins, 
Laura  McConway  Scoville,  Florence  May  Rice, 
Sara  May  Lawton,  Eliza  Mitchell,  Blanche  Morse, 
Helen  Nichols  Smith,  Elsie  Pratt  Jordan,  Mary 
Rankin  Wardner,  Maria  Rogers,  Lillian  Rosenkrans, 
Helen  Rowley,  Anne  Safford,  Eliza  Swift  Chute, 
Emma  Tryon,  Lena  Tyler  Chase,  Blanche  Wheeler, 
Williams,  Helen  Wolcott. 

1891 
Grace  Ames,  Grace   Bartlett  Fox,   Helen   Bliss 
Gray,  Annie  Robinson  Wright. 


1890 

Genevra  Hill,  Rose  Lyman,  Cornelia  Moodey, 
Catherine  Turner  Minshall. 

1889 

Elsie  Atwater,  Theresa  Corser,  Jane  Cushing, 
Mary  Gere,  Anna  Gilmour  de  Forest.  Alice  Johnson 
Clark. 

1888 

Helena  Evans,  Martha  Everett  St.  John,  Harriet 
Seelye  Rhees,  Fannie  Lyman  Burt,  Mary  Willard 
Cragin. 

1887 

Antoinette  Bancroft  Pierce,  Annie  Bliss  Perry, 
Rose  Bod  man,  Jessie  Carter  White,  Hannah  Clark 
Powell,  Pamela  Clark  Trow,  Carrie  Day,  Lillian 
Fay,  Mary  Foskett  Boswell,  Alice  Gale  Jones, 
Bessie  Gill,  Mary  Hager  Wedgewood,  Helen  Holmes, 
Celeste  Hough  Drury,  Grace  Hubbard,  Clara  Hub- 
bell,  Grace  James  Gillette,  Eleanor  Lord,  Edith 
Love  Stockder,  Maud  Luce  Hunt,  Emma  Parker, 
Elizabeth  Pinkerton  Webster,  Clara  Reed,  Adele 
Shaw,  Anne  Van  Kirk,  Alice  Walton,  Martha  Wood- 
ruff. 

1886 

Emma  Bradley,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Ferry,  Susanne 
Lathrop,  Lucy  Wright  Pearson. 

1885 

Lucy  McCloud,  Mary  Duguid  Dey,  Mary  Mason, 
Mina  Wood. 

1883 

Ella  Eames  Wood,  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke, 
Carrie  Marsh,  Clara  Palmer,  Abby  Willard. 

1882 

Annie  Allen,  Grace  Blanchard,  Nina  Browne, 
Sophia  Clark,  Lina  Eppendorff,  Clara  Hayes  Rob- 
inson, Jennie  Heald  Hill,  Mary  Huggins  Gamble, 
Annie  Jackson,  Mary  Jameson,  Eleanor  Larrison, 
Katherine  McClellan,  Mary  Mix  Barber,  Gertrude 
Palmes  McClanahan,  Mary  Peloubet  Norton,  Stella 
Shuart,  Clara  Smith,  Thcodate  Smith,  Mary  Ten- 
ney, Abbie  Tucker,  Mary  Vaill  Talmage,  Maria 
Vinton,  Esther  Watson. 


1881 

Alice  Brown,  Marion  Cunningham  Freeman, 
Mary  Dibble  Smith,  Affa  Miner  Tuttle.  Lucia 
Clapp  Noyes,  Charlotte  Cheever  Tucker. 

1880 
Anna  Gorham,  Justina  Robinson  Hill. 


1779 

Adelaide    Edwards   Kneeland,  Mary    Gorham, 
Bush. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


Report  of  the  Secretary,  June  15,  1912 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  the  executive  committee  has 
held  six  meetings. 

The  following  committees  have  been 
appointed  during  the  year: — 

(i)  Committee  to  Revise  the  Plan  for 
Nomination  of  Alumnae  Trustees: 
Miss  Marguerite  M.  Wells,  1895, 
chairman  (Minneapolis),  Mrs. 
Hannah  Clark  Powell,  1887  (Chi- 
cago), Miss  Eleanor  H.  Johnson, 
1894  (New  York),  Miss  Ruth  B. 
Johnson,  1905  (Columbus,  O.),  Miss 
Mary  Byers  Smith,  1908  (Andover, 
Mass.). 

(2)  Parade  Committee: 

Mrs.  Margaret  Welles  Pierson,  1902, 
chairman, 

Mrs.  Alice  Gale  Jones,  1887,  Miss 
Ada  L.  Comstock,  1897,  Mrs.  Grace 
Townshend  Partridge,  1907,  Miss 
Louise  Winthrop,  1909,  Miss  Ade- 
line Williams,  191 1,  who  resigned 
in  April  and  whose  place  was  filled 
by  Miss  Bertha  E.  Christiansen, 
1907. 

(3)  Nominating  Committee: 

Miss  Anne  W.  Safford,  1892,  chair- 
man,Mrs.  Janet  Roberts  Hunt,  1899, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hotchkiss  Streit, 
1904. 

(4)  Committee   to    Investigate   obtaining 

an    Option    on    the    Sophia    Smith 
House  in  Hatfield: 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Flagg,   1893,  Miss 
Julia  Caverno,  1887. 

This  committee  found  that  Miss 
Smith's  house  is  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aurin  Wood  who  are 
taking  good  care  of  the  house  and  who 
appreciate  its  historical  associations. 
They  invite  the  alumnae  to  visit  it.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  the  Option 
Committee  or  to  the  executive  committee 
to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter. 

Miss  Harriet  C.  Bliss,  1899,  and  Miss 
Candace  Thurber,  1904,  resigned  from 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly in  April  and  Miss  Susan  S.  Tits- 
worth,  1897,  and  Miss  Elsie  R.  Baskin, 
191 1,  were  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies 
thus  caused. 


Mrs.  Josephine  Sewall  Emerson,  1897, 
was  appointed  Marshall  of  the  Com- 
mencement Procession. 

Since  last  June  new  Smith  Clubs  have 
been  formed  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Columbus 
O.;  Japan;  Seattle;  Winchester,  Mass.; 
and  the  club  in  Washington,  D.  C.  has 
been  revived.  The  total  membership  of 
the  Association  is  3,675.  The  percentage 
of  membership  by  classes  will  be  given  in 
the  November  Quarterly. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  it  was  voted  to  extend  the  terms 
of  the  alumnae  trustees  from  three  to 
six  years,  and  to  make  them  ineligible 
for  reelection  until  two  years  after  their 
terms  had  expired.  It  was  also  voted 
that  a  committee  of  the  Board  should 
meet  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  present 
alumnae  trustees  so  that  the  nomination 
of  the  alumnae  be  made  every  second 
year.  Accordingly  the  executive  com- 
mittee met  with  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  January  and  pre- 
pared the  following  recommendations 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Board  in 
February: 

That  the  term  of  Mrs.  Noyes,  who  was 
elected  to  serve  until  191 3,  be  extended 
to  1914. 

That  the  term  of  Miss  Comstock,  who 
was  elected  to  serve  until  19 14,  be  extended 
to  1916. 

That  the  trustee  to  succeed  Mrs.  Bald- 
win be  elected  for  a  six  year  term,  that  is, 
to  serve  until  19 18. 

The  polling  committee,  consisting  of 
Miss  Emerson,  Miss  Snow,  and  Miss 
Whitney,  met  in  Northampton  on  April 
16,  to  count  the  trustee  ballots.  The 
total  number  of  ballots  received  was  1,537. 
Of  these  102  were  thrown  out  for  the  usual 
causes. 

Mrs.  Albright  was  nominated.  She 
was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
June  15. 

When  Miss  Ada  L.  Comstock  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Smith  she  resigned 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees.     The  nomi- 
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nation  of  her  successor  was  held  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  polling  committee,  consisting  of 
Miss  Safford,  Miss  Snow,  and  Miss  Whit- 
ney, met  on  June  12,  to  count  the  ballots. 
The  total  number  of  ballots  received  was 
1 1 1 1.  39  were  thrown  out  for  unpaid  dues 
and  mistakes.  Miss  Elisa  M.  Willard, 
1894,  was  nominated  and  her  name  will 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  at  the  meet- 
ing on  June  15. 

The  Committee  of  Five  of  the  Alumnae 
Council  met  in  January,  and  their  report 
has  been  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Council,  and  also  has  been  printed  in 
the  Quarterly. 

The  vote  on  the  amendment  to  article 
VI  of  the  Constitution  was  949  to  2. 
The  article  as  amended  now  reads: — 

"For  election  of  officers,  a  printed  ballot 
shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with  the  call  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing, issued  at  least  one  month  previous 
thereto. 

"Votes  may  be  presented  either  in  per- 
son or  by  mail,  and  polls  shall  close  three 
hours  before  the  time  set  for  the  annual 
meeting. 

11  A  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  necessary  for  election. 

"  If  any  office  is  not  filled  by  this  ballot, 
further  ballots  shall  be  taken  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

11  The  president,  the  vice  presidents,  and 
the  secretary  shall  serve  for  two  years. 
The  treasurer  shall  serve  for  five  years." 

The  following  questions  were  sent  out 
with  the  trustee  ballots  in  February,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
alumnae  and  to  prepare  for  a  thorough 
discussion  at  the  annual  meeting,  of 
greater  support  for  the  Quarterly: 

1.  Do  you  favor  raising  the  member- 
ship dues  to  $2.00  and  having  the  Quar- 
terly sent  to  each  member? 

2.  If  the  dues  are  not  raised,  will  you 
subscribe  to  the  Quarterly? 

The  total  number  of  slips  returned  was 
1,254.  590  answered  "yes"  to  the  first 
question  and  618  answered  "no."  To  the 
second  question  888  answered  "yes"; 
*53  "no."  14  answered  "Doubtful" 
to  the  first  question  and  97  to  the  second. 
The  Alumnae  Council  at  the  meeting  on 


June  14  voted  the  following  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Alumnae  Association: 

That  a  special  tax  of  ten  cents  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Quarterly  be  added  for 
one  year  to  the  dues  of  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  last  year  the 
preparation  of  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Association  in  19 12,  for  a  general 
alumnae  fund  raised  by  class  contributors, 
was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 
The  committee  has  looked  into  the  method 
of  raising  alumnae  funds  at  other  colleges. 
After  considering  their  various  plans 
we  offer  the  following  recommendation 
which  is  approved  by  the  Council: 

1.  A  standing  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers of  whom  the  alumnae  treasurer  shall 
be  one,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

One  member  shall  be  appointed  each 
year  to  serve  for  five  years,  except  that 
in  the  first  year  five  members  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  five 
years,  respectively. 

2.  This  committee  shall  issue  each 
year,  through  special  class  collectors,  an 
appeal  to  each  graduate  of  the  college 
asking  her  to  give  what  she  can,  however 
small  the  sum,  to  the  alumnae  fund. 

3.  The  alumnae  fund  thus  raised  may 
be  used  each  year  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee,  in  conference  with  the  college 
authorities,  for  increasing  the  principle 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  or  as  a  "living 
endowment,"  that  is,  as  income. 

In  further  explanation: 

This  method  of  collecting  has  worked 
well  in  other  colleges.  It  means  that  but 
one  yearly  appeal  goes  out  from  class 
and  college  to  the  individual.  It  keeps 
the  college  needs  before  the  graduates 
and  saves  much  dissipation  of  time,  effort, 
and  money. 

The  money  will  come  in  from  each 
class  as  a  unit,  so  that  every  opportunity 
is  still  left  for  the  special  "reunion  gift," 
and  classes  or  individuals  giving  large 
sums  can,  by  consultation  with  the  com- 
mittee, find  special  uses  for  their  gifts. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  the 
alumna  to  pledge  an  annual  gift  for  five 
years  or  longer  so  that  if  she  prefers  to 
give  a  smaller  amount  annually,  rather 
than  a  larger  sum  at  a  reunion  year,  she 
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may  do  so.  This  method  of  collecting 
money  should  be  a  distinct  help  to  the 
$1,000,000  campaign. 

It  seems  better  to  leave  the  details 
of  this  plan  to  be  worked  out  by  the  com- 
mittee when  appointed. 

To  Miss  Grace  Fuller,  who  collected 
the  data  on  which  this  recommendation 
is  based,  the  executive  committee  expresses 
its  gratitude.  These  data  will  be  found 
in  the  February  and  April  numbers  of 
the  Quarterly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney,  Secretary. 

REPORT   OF    TREASURER   FOR 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  15,   1912 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  in  the  treasury  June 

15,  1911 $4,288.85 

Annual  dues 3,042  .01 

Life  memberships 570.00 

Sale  of  catalog 268 .  30 

Postage  for  catalog 1 5 .64 

Sale  of  register 3  75 

Sale  of  old  registers  and  cata- 

!ogs 3.57 

Office  fees 22 .  90 

Sale     of      Inauguration 

Quarterly 18.19 

Lantern  slides  replaced 6.95 

Interest  on  deposits 170.27 

4,121.58 
4,288.85 

$8,410.43 

EXPENDITURES 

G.  &  F.  A.  rent  of  office $90 .  00 

Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupations    250 . 00 

Printing  of  register 681 .  75 

Office  supplies 16 .  68 

Office  repairs 2 .  50 

Postage 290 .  54 

Express  and  freight 13.08 

Telegrams  and  telephones.  ...  8. 15 

Rent  of  telephone  extension ...  6 .  00 

Typewriting  council  reports  .  .  7-50 

Incidental  printing 125.85 

Collecting     publications     of 

alumnae 10.00 

Petty  cash  fund 10.00 

Clerical  assistance 1 13 .  95 

Collecting  membership  blanks .  2  .  60 
Traveling  expenses  of  officers 

and  council  committee 156.22 

Alumnae  Procession 52 .27 

Auditor 5 .  00 


Replacing  lantern  slides $6. 95 

Addressograph,    changes    and 

additions 24.00 

Catalog  account,   post- 
age  23.48 

express 10.50 

mailing 19-65 

pamphlets 68 .  50 

C.  N.  Clark,  from 

sale 344-20        466 .  33 

Salary,  Florence  Homer  Snow, 

general  secretary 1,200 .  00 

$3,539-37 
Balance  in  the  treasury  June 

15,  1912 4,871.06 

$8,410.43 

MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING JUNE  15,  1912 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  was  held  in  Graham  Hall, 
Northampton,  on  Saturday,  June  15,  1912, 
at  2  p.  m.  About  25oalumnae  were  present. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson  presided. 

Reports  of  the  president  and  treasurer 
were  read  and  accepted. 

The  secretary's  report  was  read  but 
action  on  it  was  postponed  until  some  of 
the  recommendations  it  contained  could 
be  considered  separately. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported. 
Miss  Ruth  Johnson  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Whitney  were  reelected  vice-president 
and  secretary,  respectively.  After  the 
third  ballot  for  treasurer  Miss  Notman 
191 1  withdrew  her  name  and  Miss  Grace 
Fuller's  election  was  made  unanimous. 

The  report  of  the  Alumnae  Trustees 
was  read  and  accepted  and  it  was  voted 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  report  be 
printed  with  the  minutes  in  the  Alumnae 
Register. 

Mrs.  Pierson  1902  made  a  short  report 
and  announcements  for  the  Parade  Com- 
mittee and  Mrs.  Emerson  1897  announced 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for 
the  procession  of  alumnae  to  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises. 

The  report  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly 
was  read  and  accepted. 

It  was  voted  to  amend  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council  regarding  the  Quar- 
terly by  substituting  "25  cents"  for  "10 
cents." 
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Voted:  To  adopt  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council  as  amended  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee  regarding  a  plan  for  an  Alumnae 
Fund  was  voted  as  recommended.  The 
secretary's  report  was  then  accepted. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Miss 
Wells,  Mrs.  Hannah  Clark  Powell  1887 
reported  for  the  Committee  on  Revising 
the  Plan  for  Nomination  of  Alumnae 
Trustees.  The  following  is  the  revised 
plan  presented  by  the  committee: 

Graduates  of  Smith  College  of  not  less 
than  ten  years  standing  are  eligible  for 
election  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  as 
representatives  of  the  Alumnae.  Alumnae 
who  are  members  of  the  College  Faculty 
are  not  eligible.  Alumnae  Trustees  are 
nominated  by  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
every  other  year.  They  serve  for  a 
period  of  six  years  and  are  not  eligible  for 
re-election  until  two  years  after  their 
terms  have  expired. 

Concerning  electors 

1.  At  its  Annual  Meeting  of  each  odd 
year,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose,  each  branch  Association 
of  the  general  Alumnae  Association  shall 
choose  one  elector  to  serve  for  six  years, 
except  at  the  first  election  after  the  adopt- 
ion of  this  plan  three  electors  must  be 
chosen  to  serve  for  six,  four,  and  two  years 
respectively,  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  their  votes.  An  elector  must 
always  be  a  graduate  member  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  as  provided  in  the 
By-laws  of  the  Constitution,  Article  6, 
Section  2. 

2.  The  duties  of  electors  shall  be: 

A .  To  present  at  a  meeting  of  their  branch  Asso- 
ciation, which  meeting  must  be  held  not  later 
than  December  30th  of  each  odd  year,  the  names 
of  not  less  than  three  nominees  for  each  vacancy 
in  the  number  of  Alumnae  Trustees. 

B.  To  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  before  the  following  January  1st 
the  name  of  the  one  candidate  for  each  vacancy 
chosen  by  the  branch  Association. 

C  To  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  at  the  same  time  a  statement  of 
the  year  of  graduation  of  this  candidate,  degrees 
received  by  her,  positions  of  trust  or  responsi- 
bility held  and  such  other  facts  as  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  electors,  be  useful  to  the 
voters. 

3.  Only  voting  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion whose  annual  dues  are  paid  or  have 
been  remitted  by  the  president  and  treas- 
urer, are  entitled  to  vote  for  an  elector  or 
for  a  nominee  for  the  office  of  alumnae 
trustee. 


Concerning  a    Committee  on    Nominations 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion consisting  of  the  President,  two  Vice- 
presidents,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer 
shall  constitute  a  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, whose  duties  it  shall  be,  on  or  before 
December  1  of  each  odd  year,  to  ask  from 
the  electors  of  the  branch  Associations  the 
names  of  the  candidates  of  such  Associa- 
tions. On  or  before  March  1st  of  the 
following  year  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  select  from  the  list  thus  obtained 
and  present  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  Alum- 
nae Trustees,  the  names  of  not  less  than 
two,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  ties,  not 
more  than  three  candidates,  for  each 
vacancy  in  the  number  of  Alumnae  Trus- 
tees. These  names  are  to  be  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  branch  Associations 
recommending  them.  Together  with  the 
names  of  candidates  are  to  be  presented 
the  names  of  the  branch  Associations 
proposing  them,  as  well  as  each  candi- 
date's qualifications  for  office.  The  can- 
didate, or  in  the  case  of  there  being  more 
than  one  vacancy,  the  candidates,  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  of  the 
alumnae  shall  be  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  election  at  its  June  session. 

5.  A  majority  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  act  as  Polling  Committee 
to  count  the  votes.  The  Executive 
Committee  may  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  or  more,  whose  chairman  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  act  in  its  place.  In  the  case  of  a  tie, 
only  the  two  names  receiving  the  same 
number  of  votes  shall  be  sent  back  to  the 
voters  for  final  ballot. 

Concerning   Nomination   by   Petition 

6.  Members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
who  are  not  members  of  a  branch  Associa- 
tion, but  who  are  eligible  to  vote  for 
Alumnae  Trustees,  (as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  plan,)  may  nominate  a 
candidate  for  Alumnae  Trustee  by  petition. 
Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  at  least 
twenty-five  such  Alumnae  and  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  in 
accordance  with  B  and  C  of  Section  2 
of  this  plan.  The  petition  shall  be 
worded  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  who  are  not  members  of  any  branch 
Association,  and  who  have  not  this  year  cast  a 
vote  for  nominee  to  the  office  of  Alumnae  Trustee 
do  hereby  present  the  name  of as  our  can- 
didate to  succeed as  Alumnae  Trustee." 

Such  petition  shall  have  equal  rank  with 
the  nomination  of  a  branch  Association 
and  its  candidate  shall  be  so  counted  by 
the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

7.  An  announcement  of  the  year  in 
which  choice  of  Alumnae  Trustee  is  to  be 
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made,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  Plan, 
shall  be  mailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  to  each  member  of 
the  Association  not  later  than  the  Novem- 
ber 1  preceding  the  year  in  which  this 
choice  is  to  be  made. 

Concerning  a  Vacancy 

8.  If  a  vacancy  by  death  or  resignation 
occurs  in  the  number  of  Alumnae  Trustees 
before  the  January  1  of  a  regular  nomina- 
tion year  it  shall  be  filled  at  the  ensuing 
regular  nomination  and  the  candidate  so 
chosen  shall  serve  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  her  predecessor.  If  a  vacancy  occurs 
after  a  nomination  has  taken  place,  but 
before  the  January  1  of  an  off  nomination 
(or  odd)  year  a  special  nomination  shall 
be  held  according  to  the  Plan  for  a  regular 
nomination  except  that  the  candidate  so 
chosen  shall  merely  serve  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  her  predecessor. 

Voted:  That  the  plan  be  considered 
as  a  whole. 

In  accordance  with  amendments  offered 
by  Mrs.  Powell  to  sections  4  and  8  it  was 
voted  to  substitute  the  following  in  these 
sections: 

4.  On  or  before  March  1st  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  nominating  Committee  shall 
select  from  the  list  thus  obtained  and 
present  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  Alumnae 
Trustees,  the  names  of  not  less  than  two, 
except  in  the  case  where  but  one  candidate 
is  nominated  by  the  branch  Associations, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  ties,  not  more 
than  three  candidates,  for  each  vacancy 
in  the  number  of  Alumnae  Trustees. 

8.  If  a  vacancy  by  death  or  resignation 
occurs  in  the  number  of  Alumnae  Trustees 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  regular 
election  of  a  nominee,  a  special  nomina- 
tion shall  be  held  according  to  the  plan 


for  a  regular  nomination,  except  that  the 
candidate  chosen  shall  merely  serve  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  her  predecessor. 

Voted:  To  adopt  the  revised  Plan  for 
Nomination  of  Alumnae  Trustees  as 
recommended  by  the  Revision  Committee 
and  amended  by  the  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Fellowship  of 
the  C.  S.  A.  and  the  S.  C.  A.  A.  was  read. 

Voted:  To  accept  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Fellowship  and  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation of  $200  asked  for. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions, the  Smith  elector  of  the  C.  S.  A. 
and  the  Committee  on  Alumnae  Publica- 
tions were  read  and  accepted. 

Resolutions  regarding  the  retirement  of 
Professor  Tyler  were  read  and  accepted. 
The  committee  appointed  carried  them 
with  a  letter  to  Professor  Tyler.  [See 
page  182.I 

Voted:  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  sent 
to  Miss  Freeman,  the  retiring  treasurer, 
for  her  efficient  services  to  the  Association. 

Voted:  That  a  cordial  expression  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Baldwin  for  her  six  years  of  service 
to  the  alumnae  and  to  the  college  as 
representative  of  the  alumnae  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

H[On  account  of  the  great  amount  of 
Commencement  news  we  have  been 
obliged  to  hold  over  until  November  the 
news  of  the  Local  Clubs,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Students'  Aid,  the  Alumnae 
Trustees,  and  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions.] 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE   QUARTERLY  BY  CLASSES* 
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Sub- 

Year 
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Sub- 

Year 
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Sub- 

Year  Total 

Sub- 

scribers 

cribers 

scribers 

scribers 

1879 

10 

2 

1888 

43 

12 

1897 

177 

90 

1906     220 

73 

1880 

9 

2 

1889 

44 

12 

1898 

133 

45 

1907     265 

111 

1881 

22 

5 

1890 

57 

19 

1899 

189 

82 

1908     296 

108 

1882 

28 

7 

1891 

73 

41 

1900 

213 

77 

1909     322 

129 

1883 

49 

12 

1892 

82 

20 

1901 

249 

102 

1910     372 

198 

1884 

41 

13 

1893 

107 

28 

1902 

226 

74 

1911     356 

163 

1885 

38 

12 

1894 

107 

30 

1903 

234 

75 

1912     362 

tl05 

1886 

45 

11 

1895 

148 

47 

1904 

239 

89 

Non-graduates, 

111 

1887 

40 

9 

1896 

147 

48 

1905 

199 

78 

♦This  table  was  compiled  Jane  28,  1912. 


fThis  record  was  made  in  10  days. 
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CLASS  NEWS 

If  each  person  sending  in  news  will  be 
careful  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only,  and  will  either  typewrite  or  write 
very  legibly  many  errors  will  undoubtedly 
be  avoided.  The  editors  and  printer  do 
hate  to  take  liberties  with  your  names  and 
addresses.  Send  all  news  for  the  Novem- 
ber Quarterly  to  your  class  Secretary  by 
October  10.   Let  us  have  news  of  every  class. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1881 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 
burn, 377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

The  account  of  the  thirtieth  reunion 
will  be  found  on  page  215. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  C.  Gulliver, 
30  Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 

On  April  17,  occurred  the  death  of 
Chesley  Gardiner  Harris,  second  son  of 
Mrs.  William  A.  Harris  (Henrietta  C. 
Harris),  of  1104  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  at  Yale.  He  was  apparently  in 
good  health  until  a  very  short  time  before 
his  death. 

Mary  H.  Askew  Mather  has  returned 
from  Europe  and  will  spend  the  summer 
at  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

1884 
Class   secretary — Caroline    B.    Sargent, 
4  Hawthorn  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  78 
Spring  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


In  Memoriam 

The  death  of  Charlotte  Wolcott  Bates 
has  brought  sorrow  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  college  generation,  but  to 
members  of  later  classes  who  knew  her  as 
Assistant  Registrar  of  the  College  during 
the  years  1902-04. 

Her  fine,  womanly  character  and  high 
ideals  bound  her  friends  to  her  most 
loyally.  She  was  president  of  her  class 
in  the  Junior  year.  After  graduation  she 
lived  at  home  for  several  years.  She  then 
studied  medicine  in  New  York  City  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  intending  to 
practice  in  Long  Meadow.  For  family 
reasons  she  abandoned  her  plan.  In  1902 
she  became  Assistant  Registrar  of  Smith 
College.  She  resigned  this  position  to  be 
married  to  Captain  Charles  F.  Bates  of  the 
United  States  Army  on  January  5,  1904. 

After  this  her  life  was  spent  at  the  army 
posts  to  which  her  husband  was  assigned. 
While  he  was  on  duty  in  the  Philippines, 
she  lived  for  a  year  in  Japan  with  her  little 
son. 

She  died  quite  suddenly  on  April  16, 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  was 
buried  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  Her  only 
child,  Roger,  is  seven  years  of  age. 

1887 

Class  secretaries — Mrs.  Samuel  D. 
Drury,  66  Paradise  Rd.,  Northampton, 
Mass.;  Clara  Reed,  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  report  of  the  twenty-fifth  reunion 
will  be  found  on  page  217. 

Mary  Hagar  was  married  on  December 
19,  1910,  to  G.  Russell  Wedgewood. 
Address,  Monticello,  Minn.  Their  win- 
ters are  spent  in  California. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Warren  J.  Moulton 
left  in  June  for  a  fifteen  months'  trip 
abroad.  A  large  part  of  the  time  is  to  be 
spent  in  Palestine,  where  Professor  Moul- 
ton will  serve  as  Director  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Ellen  L.  Went  worth, 
2  Lincoln  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Lee  S.  McCollester  (Lizzie  Parker) 
will  in  the  future  be  counted  among  the 
Boston    alumnae,    as    her    husband,    Dr. 
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McCollester,  has  accepted  the  deanship 
of  the  theological  school  at  Tufts.  Their 
son  Parker  was  graduated  from  Tufts 
College  a  year  ago,  and  since  then  has  been 
studying  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Their  daughter  Catherine  has  finished  her 
second  year  at  Smith. 

After  the  death  of  her  sister,  Annie 
Kellogg  went  to  409  Rossmore  Ave.,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  to  live  and  care  for  the  three 
children. 

Cornelia  C.  Church  sends  us  her  new 
address,  520  West  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  St.  John  (Martha 
Everett)  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

Daisy  L.  Blaisdell  has  gone  abroad  for 
the  summer  vacation. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Sabine  (Dr.  Jane  Kelly) 
sailed  the  last  of  May  with  her  two  little 
daughters,  who  will  begin  their  study  of 
French  during  a  summer  in  France  and 
Switzerland. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  J.  Albright, 
730  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bertha  Keyes  and  Mary  Churchyard 
sailed  for  Europe  June  15.  They  will  be 
at  Berchtesgaden,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
for  the  summer. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  report  of  the  twentieth  reunion 
will  be  found  on  page  218. 

A  daughter,  Victoria,  was  born  October 
22,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  V.  M.  Allen  (Blanche 
Percy). 

A  daughter,  Monica  Mary,  was  born 
April  27,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Howard  Clay 
(Elizabeth  Fisher). 

1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Elizabeth  Newton  Cushing  is  making  a 
business  of  interior  furnishing.  Address, 
274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  summer  branch  at  Greenwich,  Ct. 

Ruth  B.  Hall  has  been  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Westport,  Ct.,  for  the  last 
fourteen  years. 

Mrs.  Roland  E.  Stevens  (Annie  Morris) 
has  a  third  son,  Roland  E.  Stevens, 
Jr.,  born  September  18,   191 1. 

Helen  Whitman  Walker's  address  is 
care  Captain  K.  W.  Walker,  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell,  Wyo. 

Jennie  F.  Campbell  is  spending  a  year 
with  her  sister  in  Mankato,  Kan.,  but 
expects  to  be  in  Northampton  in  1913  for 
our  Twentieth  Reunion. 

The  summer  address  of  the  class  secre- 
tary is  Squirrel  Island,  Me. 

In  Memoriam 
Olive  Rumsey. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Edith  A.  Harkness, 
1923  Orrington  A  v. ,  Evanston,  III. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Born,  April  7,  1912,  Lathrop,  son  of  Mrs. 
William  M.  Golden  (Elizabeth  Lathrop). 

The  publication  of  Lucy  Heald's  play, 
"Love  in  Umbria,"  is  announced  by  the 
class  of  1895.  It  is  a  blank  verse  drama 
of  the  first  Franciscans,  in  a  prologue  and 
three  acts.  The  book  is  size  12  mo,  price 
$1.25  postpaid,  and  may  be  ordered  from 
Bessey  Borden,  618  Rock  St.,  Fall  River. 

Blanche  Dorothy  Fulton  has  moved  to 
2325  Ashland  Av.,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Clara  Parsons  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  John  Galbraith  of  Williams 
College. 

Anna  L.  Moore  has  moved  to  5  De 
Loss  St.,  So.  Framingham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Bole  (Anna  Kitchel)  has 
a  son,  Robert  Kitchel,  born  May  20,  1912. 

A  member  of  the  class  has  offered  to 
give  $500  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  if 
nine  others  will  each  pledge  the  same 
amount  before  Commencement,  1912. 
The  conditions  of  the   pledge  are   those 
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already  given  out  from  the  President's 
office.  Notices  have  been  sent  to  all 
class  members,  and  many  personal  appeals 
have  been  made.  Any  one  who  has  not 
received  a  notice,  and  who  wishes  to  be 
one  of  the  nine,  should  notify  the  Secretari- 
at once. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Robert  A.  Woods, 
14  Bond  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

A  daughter,  Louise  Van  Amringe,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Charles  Almon  Ruggles 
(Amelia  D.  Smith)  on  April  11.  191 2. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Ruggles  are  at  present  living 
in  Redlands,  Cal. 

In  Memoriam 

In  the  death  of  Elizabeth  King,  at 
Bournemouth,  England,  on  March  28, 
191 2,  the  class  of  1896  has  met  with  a  deep 
and  intimate  loss.  The  influence  of  her 
beautiful  voice,  ever  at  the  service  of  the 
class  and  college,  is  more  far  reaching 
than  can  ever  be  reckoned.  All  those 
familiar  with  her  royal  generosity  with 
those  golden  tones,  need  no  assurance  of 
the  gentleness,  the  magnanimity,  the  wide 
tolerance,  and  the  courageousness  of  that 
great  nature. 

Elizabeth  King  studied  music  in  Flor- 
ence, London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 
She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Thursday 
Morning  Music  Club  in  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  MacDowell  Club,  and  of 
the  Musical  Art  Society.  Practically 
ever  since  graduation  she  had  held  a 
church  position.  Throughout  this  last 
winter's  residence  in  England,  she  sang 
in  the  choir  of  the  little  church  at  Canford 
Cliffe.  The  list  will  never  be  recorded 
of  strangers,  as  well  as  of  friends,  of 
little  children  and  the  aged,  of  the  infirm 
and  the  heavy-laden,  to  whom  her  songs 
were  "as  apples  of  gold  in  pitchers  of 
silver." 

As  a  teacher,  Elizabeth  King  had  for  a 
number  of  years  a  devoted  class  of  private 
pupils,  and  also  taught  in  the  Music 
School  Settlement.  As  a  concert  singer, 
she  was  especially  successful  in  presenting 
balanced  programs.  Her  recitals  were 
given  in  Montclair,  Schenectady,  Portland, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  her  largest 


audience    being    at     Mendelssohn     Hall, 
November  29,  1909. 

Lieder  singing  was  her  forte,  and  she 
specialized  on  Brahms',  the  Shakespeare 
songs,  and  chansons  of  the  modern  French 
school.  Perhaps  those  in  which  the 
beauty  of  expression  and  spirit  may  form 
most  vividly  a  cherished  remembrance  are 
Schumann's  Frauenliebe  und  Leben.  Bru- 
neau's  L'Heureiix  Vagabond,  Duparc's 
Phidyle,  Tschaikowsky's  Pilgrim's  Song, 
and  Brahm's  Der  Tod  es  ist  dieKuhle  Nacht. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Alice  W.  Tallant,  1807 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  reunion  report  will  be  found  on 
page  219. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sammis  (Frances 
Hobbs  Drake)  died  on  January  13,  1912, 
at  her  home  in  Stamford,  Ct.,  after  a  brief 
illness  from  mastoiditis  and  meningitis. 

Mrs.  Solon  G.  Gray  (Harriet  N.  Simons) 
moved  in  January  1912  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  92  Corey  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass 

Genevieve  Cloyd  had  the  degree  of 
M.  A  from  Columbia  on  June  5,  1912. 
The  subject  of  her  thesis  was  "The  Idea 
of  Human  Worth  in  Virgil." 

A  daughter,  Ellen  Le  Roy  Guion,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Le  Roy  Partridge  Guion 
(Ellen  Frances  Lormore)  on  May  13,  191 2 

A  son,  Robert  Holmes,  was  born  May 
17,  1912,  to  Mrs.  Andrew  Miller  Belfield 
(Elizabeth  T.  Mills). 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Belle  Briggs  Bridgham  is  now  living  in 
Sitka,  Alaska.  Her  husband  has  charge 
of  a  large  mission  school,  called  the  Shel- 
don-Jackson School. 

Mary  Joslin  had  just  started  for  Siam, 
when  last  heard  from. 

Elizabeth  K.  Mullally  will  spend  the 
summer  in  England. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Edith  E.  Rand,  3 
West  92    St.,   New  York,    N.    Y. 

Harriet  Chalmers  Bliss  was  married  to 
George  Burdett  Ford  in  New  York  City 
on  June  15.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  will  be  at 
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home  after  November  1  at  404  West  1 1 5 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  daughter,  Helen  Colburn,  was  born 
on  November  19,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Alfred  H. 
Hildreth  (Alice  S.  Russell). 

Born  to  Mrs.  Herman  S.  Lovejoy  (Mabel 
1 1  Workman)  a  son,  Samuel  Clark  Love- 
joy,  on  August  7,  191 1. 

Helen  Merchant  has  been  spending 
most  of  the  winter  in  Gloucester.  Last 
fall  she  spoke  before  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  of  Boston 
on  local  history.  She  is  the  third  woman 
who  has  ever  been  asked  to  address  the 
society.  Since  then  she  has  given  ad- 
dresses on  local  and  English  eighteenth 
century  history-  at  the  Essex  Institute 
and  other  smaller  organizations,  and  has 
spoken  before  local  audiences  on  various 
phases  of  local  philanthropic  work.  She 
has  also  organized  a  Working  Girls'  Club 
of  over  one  hundred  members,  of  which 
she  is  the  leader.  This  club  is  to  be 
affiliated  in  the  fall  with  the  Mass.  Asso.  of 
Women  Workers.  During  March,  April, 
and  May,  she  was  in  Boston  in  temporary- 
charge  of  the  Quincy  Shaw  Charity  for 
Manners'  Widows  and  Children. 

Winifred  Tiemann  has  been  taking  the 
first  year  at  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Library  School. 

Mary  Hopkins  will  spend  ten  weeks  of 
the  summer  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
Astronomical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Mucklow  (Frances  Howe), 
died  at  her  home  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  on 
June  11.  Besides  her  husband,  she  leaves 
three  small  boys. 

Ex-1899.  Mrs.  Aubrey  G.  Hutcheson 
(Louise  Peterson)  has  a  son,  John  Robert, 
born  May  19,  in  Brooklyn. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Amy  E.  Dickerman, 
140  Cottage  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Clara  Loomis  was  recently  elected 
first  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Educational  Association  of  Yokohama 
and  Tokyo. 

The  following  members  of  the  class 
were  present  at  the  Spring  Smith  luncheon 
in    New    York:      Alida    Leese    Milliken, 


Else  Meier  Schevill,  Elizabeth  Whitney, 
Elizabeth  Rogers,  Katherine  Darrin,  Irene 
Butler  James,  Eva  Wilder,  Anna  Haskins, 
Mary  Taggard,  Frances  Cummings,  Jaf- 
fray  Smith  Gould,  Florence  Whitin  Parsons, 
Margaret  Holbrook  Clark,  Margaret 
Vanderbilt. 

A  son,  William  Dunham,  Jr.,  was  born 
April  10,  1912,  to  Mrs.  W.  D.  Vanderbilt 
(Sarah  Sanderson). 

A  son,  Thorne,  was  born  April  14,  191 2, 
to  Mrs.  R.  I.  Perry  (Carolyn  W'urster). 

A  son,  Alexander  Gregory,  was  born 
September  9,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Williams  (Annie  Torrey). 

Amy  Dickerman  is  the  editor's  secre- 
tary and  assistant,  for  the  new  Yale  Re- 
view, edited  by  Professor  Wilbur  L.  Cross. 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Roys  (Mabel  Milham) 
and  her  family  will  leave  China,  June  1, 
en  route  for  the  United  States  via  Siberia. 
They  expect  to  arrive  in  New  York  about 
October  1.  Address,  care  Foreign  Missions 
Board,   156  Fifth  Av. ,   New  York. 

Mary  Louise  Deane  was  married  June 
5,  191 2,  to  Lester  Gray  French.  They 
will  be  at  home  after  the  first  of  October 
at  70  Fisher  Av.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Anne  Hincks  is  filling  the  position  of 
investigator  for  the  Boston  Society  for  the 
care  of  girls,  a  child-placing  organization. 
Her  address  for  the  year  is  Riverbank 
Court,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Grace  Parker  was  married  January  1 1 
to  Louis  Russell  Longworthy.  Her  ad- 
dress for  the  current  year  is  100  Grover 
Av.,  WTinthrop  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Edward  Scribner  Cobb  (Florence 
Brooks)  with  her  husband  and  two  sons 
will  return  to  the  United  States  to  spend 
the  coming  year.  From  July  to  September 
her  address  will  be  37  Elgin  St.,  Newton 
Center,  Mass. ;  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  335  West  55  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Thacher,  was 
born  March  14,  191 2,  to  Mrs.  Cleaveland 
Floyd  (Harriet  Goodwin). 

A  daughter  was  born  in  March  to  Mrs. 
Everett  E.  Kent  (Mary  Wilder). 

1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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I90l's  Undecennial 

With  thoughts  of  last  year's  glorious 
decennial  in  mind,  seventeen  loyal  mem- 
bers of  1 90 1  came  back  for  Commence- 
ment to  celebrate  not  an  aftermath  of 
that  happy  event  but  a  veritable  reunion. 
We  missed  the  others,  to  be  sure,  but 
perhaps  those  who  heard  the  tuneful 
quality  of  our  noble  German  band  were 
not  conscious  of  our  diminished  numbers. 

The  special  feature  which  marked 
1901's  undecennial  was  the  1901  booth 
close  by  the  observatory,  where  post- 
cards and  lemonade  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Howard,  a  town  photographer,  generously 
allowed  the  class  one-third  of  the  proceeds 
on  all  cards  sold.  His  views  of  the  col- 
lege and  of  the  alumnae  procession  were 
exceptionally  fine  and  clear,  and  made  in 
excellent  taste,  and  the  class  is  very  glad 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
his  courtesy.  We  also  acknowledge  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  two  members 
of  191 5  who  helped  at  the  booth  and 
gave  us  an  occasional  breathing  space. 
Over  1000  postals  were  sold,  the  market 
was  cornered  in  lemons,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  enterprise  $45  was  turned  over  to 
President  Burton. 

The  post-card  booth  became  naturally 
I90i's  headquarters,  as  well  as  a  social 
centre  for  our  very  welcome  friends  of 
other  classes,  who  sat  on  our  buckets  as 
naturally  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  Our 
friends  of  1902  were  having  a  flourishing 
reunion  of  their  own,  and  they  invited  us 
to  attend  their  stereopticon  lecture;  we 
accepted  in  a  body,  and  responded  by  a 
soulful  thank-you  song  set  to  the  Long 
Meter  Doxology. 

Monday  morning  brought  out  the 
milk-maid  costume  once  more,  and  six 
1 90 1  babies — bless  their  hearts — sat  upon 
our  buckets  in  a  row,  as  the  alumnae 
lined    up    to    review  the    ivy    procession. 

We  had  an  informal  luncheon  at  the 
Country  Club  on  Monday.  Fifteen  girls, 
including  Delia  Leavens,  of  whom  we 
make  glad  and  special  mention,  gathered 
about   the   table. 

One  cannot  set  down  in  cold  ink  the 


things  whose  intangible  essence  made  up 
the  joy  of  reunion.  The  friendly  meet- 
ings, the  revels  of  Monday  evening,  the 
songs  written,  learned,  and  rehearsed  on 
the  spot  for  any  occasion — all  must  go 
unchronicled.  But  Ellen  Emerson,  be- 
tween her  exacting  and  splendidly  per- 
formed duties  as  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  found  time  to  play  with  us, 
and  absent  members  of  1901  will  need  no 
further  word  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fun. 
1901's  bucket  will  never  become  moss- 
covered.  Come  back  next  year,  all  of 
you,  and  see! 

Ellen  Emerson  was  in  Wyoming  on  the 
Forbes  Ranch  for  two  weeks  in  June  with 
her  aunt  and  cousin. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Fear  (Maude  Douglass) 
is  living  in  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

Edna  Foley  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  "National  Association  for  Public 
Health  Nursing"  which  was  organized  at 
the  national  meeting  of  trained  nurses  in 
Chicago  in  June. 

Amy  Ferris  lectured  at  Bates  College 
in  June  on  "Art  in  General."  She  has 
lately  decorated  a  moving-picture  theatre 
in  the  lobby  of  which  a  drinking  fountain 
was  placed,  on  her  suggestion,  so  that  the 
patrons  would  not  have  to  leave  the  build- 
ing. To  quote  the  proprietor:  "Bully  for 
you,  Miss  Ferris." 

Mrs.  George  Gordon  (Janet  Sheldon) 
came  East  in  April  on  a  round  of  visits 
that  included  Washington,  Wilmington, 
New  York,  Northampton,  Boston,  and 
Buffalo.  Her  sister  Carolyn  was  chairman 
of  the  Senior  Dramatics  Committee  this 
year. 

Mrs.  Gardner  K.  Hudson  (Alice  Cum- 
mings)  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Fitchburg  Smith  Club,  to  succeed 
Helen  Stratton  who  has  gone  abroad  with 
Sue  Seaver  and  her  husband,  Professor 
Henry  Latimer  Seaver.  They  will  be 
abroad  some  months. 

Delia  Leavens  returned  from  China  in 
the  spring  and  will  spend  the  summer  at 
her  home  in  Norwich,  Ct.  She  made  a 
visit  to  the  college  in  May  in  an  official 
capacity  as  the  Smith  College  missionary. 
She  expects  to  return  to  China  in  the 
autumn. 
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Mary  Belle  Lewis  sailed  for  home  on  the 
Cunard  Line  S.S.  Laconia  on  June  11. 

Mrs.  Cameron  F.  McRae  (Sally  Wood- 
ward) took  a  short  trip  to  Manila  for  her 
health  this  winter. 

Ruth  Slade  is  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Smith  Club  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Five.  In  that  role  she 
visited  the  college  in  January. 

Esther  Greene  is  living  in  Virginia  with 
a  brother  who  is  farming  on  a  large  scale. 

Bornj— To  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bellhouse  (Helen 
Morgan)  a  son,  Tom  Wynyard,  Jr.,  on 
April  8,  1912,  in  Highland  Park,  111. 

To  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Cobb  (Mildred 
Ford)  twin  daughters,  Frances  and  Vir- 
ginia, November  13,  191 1. 

To  Mrs.  William  B.  Pettus  (Sarah 
DeForest)  a  son,  WTilliam  Winston,  March 
25,  1912,  in  Shanghai,  China. 

To  Mrs.  John  Dixon  (Bess  Sherman) 
a  daughter,  Dorothy,  May  11,  1912,  in 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Amy  Taylor  is  spending  three  months 
traveling  in  Europe.  She  will  visit  friends 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

In  Memoriam 

Katherine  E.  Carle  died  very  suddenly 
in  Minneapolis  of  meningitis  on  May  5, 
191 2.  A  memorial  to  her  is  being  collected 
by  Mary  Bellows,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

The  year  after  her  graduation  in  1901 
she  spent  abroad,  partly  in  travel,  and 
partly  in  study  in  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  Ecole  du  Louvre  and  Julian's  Studio. 

Since  then  she  has  made  a  home  for  her 
father  in  Minneapolis  where  she  entered 
actively  into  church  and  settlement  wrork. 
Her  ready  sympathy  and  joyous  response 
to  all  needs  were  an  inspiration  and  an 
unfailing  source  of  encouragement  and 
good-cheer  to  young  and  old. 

For  several  years  she  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Twin  City  Smith  Club. 
Friends  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society  know 
of  her  efficient  work  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  interest  the  alumnae  of  the 
West  in  increasing  its  funds.  Her  loyalty 
to  her  college  never  wavered. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


The  report  of  the  decennial  will  be  found 
on  page  221. 

Married.— Ednah  H.  Burton  to  C.  King 
Benton.  Address,  223  Crescent  A  v., 
Peoria,  111. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  28 
Summer  St.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

Five  sisters  of  1903  graduated  from 
Smith  in  June.  They  were  Ruth  Evans, 
Mildred  Wagenhals,  Mildred  Spring,  Anne 
A.  Mack,  and  Esther  Cook. 

Florence  Imogene  Durflinger  was  mar- 
ried on  June  5  to  Richard  D.  Logan.  Her 
address  is  616  Acklin  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

Helen  McAfee  returns  to  this  country 
in  July,  having  completed  three  years  of 
teaching  in  the  American  College  for  Girls 
in  Constantinople. 

Eva  M.  Becker  Shippee  has  a  daughter, 
Louise,  born  October  23,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  J.  Jackson  (Helen  Creel- 
man)  is  spending  the  summer  in  Europe. 
After  October  her  address  will  be  Bilt- 
more,  N.  C. 

Helen  Hill  and  Margaret  Thacher  sailed 
for  Europe  early  in  June,  expecting  to 
return  in  September.  (They  never  before 
deserted  us  at  commencement.  G.F.,  E.H.) 

Madeleine  Newell  was  one  of  the 
Titanic 's  passengers  rescued  by  the  Car- 
pathian    Her  father  was  among  those  lost. 

Helen  Stout  plans  to  spend  next  winter 
in  Paris  and  Italy  and  in  the  spring  to  go 
to  England,  where  she  may  do  some  work 
at  Oxford. 

Clara  Bradford  Morison's  little  daughter, 
Crystal,  was  born  on  March  15,  three  days 
before  her  mother's  death. 

Married. — Sarah  E.  Pool  to  Edward 
Tuck  Manix.  Address,  59  Lewis  St., 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Mabel  E.  Griffith  was  married  in  June 
to  Preston  Hampton  Edwards,  Ph  D.,  of 
Allahabad,  India. 


1904 

•Muriel 


S.     Haynes, 


Class     secretary- 
Augusta,  Me. 

Candace  Thurber  was  married  in  Brook- 
lyn on  the  evening  of  May  21  to  Thomas 
Kennedy  Stevenson. 
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Married. — Leslie  Chapin  to  Rev.  Charles 
Townsend  on  June  18.  Address,  Rectory 
of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

Married. — Adele  Keys  to  Aubrey  Cam- 
eron Hull  on  June  6.  Address,  1128  Far- 
well  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  John  Hun  (Leslie  Crawford)  has 
a  daughter,  Carolyn,  born  May  5,  1912. 

Mrs.  La  Rue  Van  Hook  (Edith  vom 
Baur)  has  a  daughter,  Katrina,  born  May 
26,  1912. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Pike  (Hazel  Day), 
a  daughter,  Hazel  Elizabeth,  July  6,  191 1. 

Born  to  Mrs.  John  Haire  (Margaret 
Mason),  a  son,  John  Haire,  Jr. ,  on  May  22, 
1912. 

Abby  Merchant  who  has  been  editor  on 
the  staff  of  Street  &  Smith's  magazines 
has  been  taking  a  rest  this  winter  at 
Stockbridge  in  the  Berkshires. 

Born,  a  son,  Thurston  Harrison,  to  Mrs. 
John  S.  Harrison  (Elizabeth  S.  South- 
worth)  on  May  19,  1912. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe, 
28  Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Edith  Roberta  Smith  was  married  on 
February  1,  191 2,  to  Frank  E.  Taplin, 
in  Cleveland,  O.  Address,  13664  Euclid 
Av. ,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jennie  May  Peers  was  married  on  July 
2  to  Mr.  Edwin  White  Newhall,  Jr. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1906  had  a  good  time  at  commence- 
ment this  June.  Our  president,  though 
absent  in  person,  was  with  us  in  more  than 
spirit,  and  by  proxy  took  us  in  automo- 
biles to  Goshen  where  we  had  a  supper 
at  Ethel  Hammond's  summer  cottage. 
All  who  were  present  extend  their  sym- 
pathy to  those  who  couldn't  come. 

Ex-1906.  Mrs.  Frank  Farley  (Eloise 
Beers)  has  a  second  daughter,  born  Jan- 
uary 23,  1912.  She  was  named  Caroline 
Johnson. 

Betty  Amerman  will  graduate  from  the 
nurses'    training    school    of    the    Orange 


Memorial  Hospital  on  April  25,  1912. 
She  is  valedictorian  of  her  class. 

Clara  Newcomb  spent  six  weeks  in 
Florida  during  February  and  March.  She 
made  a  short  visit  to  Mabel  Wilson  1903, 
in  Palatka,  and  met  Mrs.  W.  V.  Morse 
(Edna  MacRobert)  1906,  with  husband 
and  baby. 

Mrs.  Ray  Spear  (Emilie  Piollet)  is 
spending  the  summer  in  Wysox,  Pa.,  after 
a  year  and  a  half  spent  at  Caiste,  P.  I., 
where  her  husband  was  located  as  Paymas- 
ter in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Married. — Mary  Gail  Tritch  to  Dr. 
Earl  J.  Thomas,  April  24,  1912.  Address, 
812  Maple  Ave.,  Findlay,  O. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Maxfield  Cook 
(Hazel  Goes)  is  Usula  Vista,  San  Diego  Co., 
Cal. 

The  present  address  of  Mrs.  O.  B.  Gil- 
bert (Marian  Ellis)  is  Prospect  St.,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.  She  has  a  daughter,  Harriet 
M.,  born  May  4,  191 1. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Grimmell  (  Evelyn  Smythe) 
has  just  moved  to  Louisville,  Ky.  Mail 
will  always  reach  her  care  220  Paul  Jones 
Bldg.,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Ide  (Margaret  Davis)  has 
moved  into  a  new  home,  Sunny  side  Av., 
Redlands,  Cal.  Her  second  son,  John 
Davis  Ide,  was  born  October  27,  191 1. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  MacBriar  (Ruth  Flather) 
is  living  now  in  Seattle,  but  her  permanent 
address  is  Nashua,  N.   H. 

Grace  Bookwalter  was  married  to 
Sydney  Millard  Frink  on  December  28, 
191 1.     Address,  Fairview,  Kan. 

Births 

Aaron  Moore,  April  6,  1912,  to  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Bagg  (Helen  Moore). 

Richard  Bent,  March  4,  1912,  son  of 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Bent  (Frances  Manning). 

Elizabeth  Bishop,  April  7,  191 2,  to  Mrs. 
G.  L.   Bishop  (Emma  Loomis). 

Lucille  Abbott  Cate,  March  22,  1912, 
to  Mrs.  F.  C.  Cate,  (Mary  Lucille  Abbott). 

Arthur  Lowell  Keiser,  Jr.,  April  25, 1912, 
to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Keiser  (Mary  McCurrach). 

Richardson  Kemper,  May  12,  1912,  to 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Kemper  (Constance  Richard- 
son, ex-1906). 
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1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith, 
123  Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  account  of  the  Reunion  will  be 
found  on  page  227. 

Elinor  Lothrop  Daniels  was  married 
June  25  to  Dr.  Philip  Carter  Washburn. 
Address,  King's  Park,  Long  Island. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Eddy  (Ethel  Willard)*has 
a  daughter,  Genevieve  Hope,  born  Febru- 
ary 25,  1912.  Her  address  is  319  Park 
Av,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Edna  Lindsay  was  married  April  11, 
1912,  to  William  Oliver  Collins.  Address, 
94  Fenimore  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr-.  Edwy  L.  Taylor's  (Helen  Curtis) 
address  is  Walworth  Av.,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Dewey  Sargent's  (Marion 
Felt)  address  is  129  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alice  McElroy  expects  to  be  married  on 
July  9  to  John  H.  Kingsbury  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Dartmouth  1906.  They  will  be 
married  at  home,  but  sail  about  August 
first  for  Bardizag,  Ismid,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
where  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  engaged  in  High 
School  teaching  under  the  employment 
of  the  American  Board.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
has  already  served  one  year  of  his  three 
year  contract,  and  it  is  expected  they  will 
live  at  least  two  more  years  in  Turkey. 
The  school  is  up  on  the  hills  about  fifty 
miles  from  Constantinople,  and  Alice 
is  anticipating  the  life  there,  and  even 
looking  forward  to  a  missionary  career. 
She  has  no  special  part  in  the  work, — 
but  will  help  manage  the  lace  industry 
among  the  village  women. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Sophia  B.  Opper  to  Harold 
Plimpton  on  June  1.  Address,  Newton 
Center,  Mass. 

Married. — Louise  Edgar  to  Edmund 
Thorp  See  on  April  26.  Address,  19 
Monroe  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nannie  Morgan  was  married  February 
28,  to  E.  Mark  Evans  of  Bloomington, 
111. 


Edith  Frances  Libby  was  married  Feb- 
ruary 27,  in  New  York,  to  John  Benjamin 
Porteous. 

A.  Blanche  Batson  was  married  June 
27  to  Paul  J.  Somers.  Address,  829 
East  19  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Burritt  Samuel  Lacy  (Kate  Brad- 
ley) has  a  second  son,  Charles  Robert, 
born  May  29,  191 1. 

Mrs.  E.  Clement  Taylor  (Anna  Brooks 
Adams)  has  a  son,  Clement  Adams  Taylor, 
born  July  28,   1910. 

Mrs.  Hazen  F.  Simpson  (Gertrude 
Brown)  has  a  daughter,  Helen  Hoffman 
Simpson,  born  October  29,   191 1. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Thomp- 
son (Alice  L.  Ricker)  is  78  Van  Sice  Av., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  She  has  a  daughter, 
Virginia  Hughes  Thompson,  born  Octo- 
ber 27,  191 1. 

Mildred  E.  Varney  was  married  on 
June  22  to  Arthur  Donald  Ralston. 

Majorie  C.  Robinson  was  married  on 
March  20  to  Clarence  Arthur  Mayo. 

Louise  Pauline  Seaman  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Paul  E.  Miller. 

Dorothy  H.  Camp  was  married  on 
May  11  to  Henry  Wood  Shelton. 

Edith  A.  Cowperthwaite  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Harry  Drew  Egbert. 

Ada  Belle  Reeve  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Dr.  Whitney  H.  Joyce  of 
Unadilla,  N.  Y 

Mrs.  William  R.  M.  Wharton  (Grace 
M.  Christian)  has  a  daughter,  Margaret 
Christian  Wharton,  born  in  January. 
Address,  6040  Washington  Av,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Eunice  D.  Remington, 
132  Clinton  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  reunion  report  will  be  found  on 
page  228. 

A  daughter,  Bertha  Basnett,  was  born 
on  January  9  to  Mrs.  George  Flloyd 
(Bertha  Basnett).  Their  address  for  the 
summer  will  be  Hallock  House,  Flanders, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A  son,  Carl  Merritt,  was  born  on  April 
1  to  Mrs.  Carl  Rugg  Lane  (Edith  Merritt). 
Their  address  is  144  Wilbraham  Rd., 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Leah  Stapleton  was  married  on  May 
27  to  Harry  B.  Hershey.  Address,  519 
East  Park  St.,  Taylorville,  111. 

Beaufort  Sims  was  married  to  Leslie 
Lyle  Allen  on  June  26. 

Jean  Richardson  was  married  on  June 
5  to  Richard  W.  Chase.  Address,  62 
Pearl  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Edith  McBurnie  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  George  Rudd  Little. 

Julia  Dole  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Warner  S.  Baird  of  Chicago. 

A  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born 
to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Abbot  (Sue  Orr)  on  March 
2.  For  the  summer,  the  address  will 
be  1023  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Smith  was  married  on  June  1 
to  Robert  Palmer  Trask.  Address, 
Almond,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Headden  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Louis  W^yath  Pope  of 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Josephine  Hill  was  married  on  January 
2  to  James  Lyon  Garfield.  Address, 
4817  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beth  Crandall  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Rollin  Polk  of  Troy. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Robert  Sears 
(Marguerite  Hume)  is  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, Cal. 

Married. — Helen  R.  Budd  to  Victor 
Arthur  Schwartz  on  April  8.  Address,  2 
Mountain  Av.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Louise  Giles  is  proof  reader  at  the 
Athenaeum  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  son,  Milton  Hazeltine  Caughey,  was 
born  to  Mrs.  F.  M.  Caughey  (Grace 
Hazeltine)  on  December  20.  After  May 
1,  the  address  will  be  5886  Darlington 
Rd.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Jack  Many  (Clara 
Hepburn)  is  1325  Henry  Clay  Av.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Charlotte  Draper  spent  the  spring 
abroad. 

Elizabeth  Gross  is  teaching  English  in 
the  high  school  in  Patterson,  N.  J. 

Eleanor  Mann  sailed  for  England  on 
June  1.  She  will  spend  six  months  travel- 
ing in  Europe. 

The  address  of  Elizabeth  Allison,  who  is 
spending  the  year  abroad  with  her  family, 
is  1 1  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  care  of  the  Ameri- 


can Express  Company.  While  in  Rome 
she  met  Isabel  Herrington,  and  in  Florence 
met  Esther  Swift. 

A  second  baby,  Bernice,  was  born  to 
Mrs.  Lee  Sumner  Day  (Maud  Allen)  on 
June  1. 

A  son,  Harry  F.  Cole,  Jr.,  was  born  on 
May  20  to  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Cole  (Mabel 
Filmore). 

Helen  Gibson  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Arthur  Hill  Facks. 

Louise  Winthrop  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  George  Deming  Grannis,  2nd. 

Cora  Ambrose  was  married  early  in 
June  to  George  Mather  Champney. 

On  June  5  Ruth  Dietrich  received  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  Social  Science  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

On  June  18  Hilda  Vaughan  received  an 
M.A.  in  English  at  Smith  College. 

Ex- 1 909 

A  daughter,  Alice,  was  born  in  February 
to  Mrs.  D.  D.  Tenney  (Florence  Shevlin). 

A  second  son,  Ralph  West,  was  born  on 
July  26,  191 1,  to  Mrs.  R.  W.  Ferris  (Hen- 
rietta Davis). 

Gwen  Clark  was  married  on  March  14 
to  Henry  Buell  Roney.  Address,  5342 
Kenmore  Av,  Chicago,  111. 

Pauline  Johnson  has  spent  the  winter 
in  California.  Her  present  address  is  32 
Waverly  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  son,  Bennitt  Eric,  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 19  to  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bates  (Alice  Bennitt). 

Florence  Merrill  was  married  recently 
to  George  L.  Lawrence,  Jr.  Address, 
107  E.  Emerson  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Alta  Anderson  has  taught  in  the  high 
school  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  for  the  past  year. 

Since  leaving  college  Marion  Seavey 
has  attended  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  music. 

Anne  Montgomery  Schoolfield  has  a 
second  son,  Mason. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  R.  W.  Lardner 
(Ellis  Abbott)  is  6002  Prairie  Av,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Naboth  Hedin 
(Florence  Benedict)  is  210  Clermont  Av., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  class  secretary  wants  the  addresses 
of  the  following  girls:  Edith  Merritt  (Mrs. 
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Carl  L.   Lane),  Grace   Mae  Thomas  ex- 
1909,  Margaret  Horton  ex- 1909. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mar- 
garet A.  Blair  to  Rollin  C.  Dean,  Wes- 
leyan  1909,  of  Summit,  N.  J. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Waterman, 
162  Washington  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Ida  R.  Holliday  to  Charles 
E.  Bascom  on  April  10. 

The  engagement  of  Margaret  Adams 
Cushman  to  Clifford  P.  Warren,  Amherst 
1903,  Harvard  Law  1906,  has  been 
announced. 

Laurel  Sullivan  was  married  on  June 
12  to  John  Montague  Ely. 

Eva  Jenison  was  married  on  June  5 
to  Francis  McEwan  Pruyn.  Address, 
82  Lancaster  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Married. — June  20,  1912,  Lucretia  May 
Atwater  to  Samuel  Granger  Camp. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Helen  Bradley  to  Hamilton  Brooks 
WTood  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Gertrude  Barry  to  Nelson  Rusk  Peet 
of  Webster,  N.  Y 

Born. — May  7,  1912,  a  son,  Hamilton 
Dauchy  Migel,  to  Mrs.  F.  A.  Migel 
(Margaret  Dauchy). 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Elaine  Gray  to  Edward  C.  Doyle  of 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Married. — April  17,  1912,  Eleanor  Hut- 
chinson to  George  R.  Ainsworth. 

Married. — April  12,  191 2,  Frances 
Johnstone  to  Robert  C.  Miller. 

Married. — May  18,  1912,  Josephine 
Keizer  to  Kenneth  Littlejohn. 

Born. — May  2,  1912,  a  daughter, 
Helen  Marden  Wild,  to  Mrs.  Prescott 
Wild  (Louise  Marden). 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Phoebe  Parry  to  Philip  B.  Reed. 

Married. — April  20,  1912,  Mary  Ann 
Staples  to  William  D.   Kirkpatrick. 

Born. — A  son,  Whitney  Wilson,  to  Mrs. 
Whitney  Merrill   (Gertrude  Wilson). 

Ex-1910 

Married. — June  13,  1912,  Catherine 
Clerihew  to  George  N.  Northrop. 


Married. — May  II,  1912,  Margaret 
Herrick  to  Donald  M.  Forgan. 

Married. — June  5,  1912,  Hilda  Tal- 
mage  to  Clemens  Lundoff. 

Born,  April  21,  1912,  a  son,  S.  Ernest 
Ack,  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  Ack  (Helen 
Kramer). 

1911 

Class  secretary — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  report  of  the  Reunion  will  be 
found  on  page  229. 

Isabel  Guilbert  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Quincy  W.  Wales  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Stevens  announced  her  engage- 
ment in  March  to  Howard  Spencer  Col- 
well  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Faber  announced  her  engage- 
ment on  May  27  to  Giles  Keithley  of 
Peoria,  111. 

Grace  Clark  will  be  married  June  22 
to  Norman  Slade  Dillingham. 

Marjorie  Wesson  sailed  on  April  25  for 
six  months  in  Germany  and  England. 

Kathern  Ames,  Eleanor  Goddard,  Elea- 
nor Ide,  and  Marjorie  Browning  sailed  in 
April  for  Europe.  They  will  take  a  four 
months  trip.  Address,  care  of  Beien 
Bros.,  London. 

Alice  Brown  will  not  return  from  Europe 
until  the  last  of  October. 

Emily  Henron  is  traveling  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  William  Best  (Flora  Ray)  has 
the  Class  baby.  Born  March  25.  Her 
name  is  Flora. 

Ex. -191 1.  Gertrude  Law  announced 
her  engagement  on  April  10  to  Chester 
Keith  Thomas  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ex. -191 1.  Louise  Rowley  was  married 
on  April  6  to  Blaine  Karnady. 

Married. — April  9,  1912,  Josephine 
Dormitzer  and  Tilden  Grafton  Abbott, 
Jr.  Address  after  May,  403  Upper 
Mountain  Av,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston.  The  other  officers  are 
Amy  Waterbury,  president;  Ruth  Cooper, 
vice-president;  Ruth  Chandler,  treasurer. 

Please  send  all  the  news  possible  for  the 
November  Quarterly. 
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NOTICES 

All  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  3  West  92nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Rand  and  material  for  publication  to  Miss  Hill. 
Telephone  connection  is  in  the  name  of  Smith  Alumnce  Quarterly. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25,  July  20,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  these  dates  should  notify 
the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  the  editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of 
duplicate  copies. 

If  upon  the  wrapper  of  your  Quarterly  are  stamped  the  words:  Your  subscription 
expires  with  this  issue,  it  is  time  for  you  to  renew.  Please  do  so  at  once.  If  you  care  to 
subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars.  Unless  notified  to  the  contrary  the  business 
manager  will  assume  that  you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue. 

Applications  for  Senior  Dramatics  1913  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at 
184  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  not  earlier  than  September  15.  Alumnae  are  urged  to 
apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open 
to  alumnae,  and  there  will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday 
evening.  Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed  on 
arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held 
only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has  been  received  to 
hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications  are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled 
at  once  if  not  wanted.  In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a 
request  to  confirm  the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request.  The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from 
$1.50  to  $.75  and  on  Friday  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be 
indicated  in  the  application.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  at  the  time  of  application.  Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for 
reference.     The  date  of  dramatics  for  19 13  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12. 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will 
be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton,  of  the  Haven  House.  Applications  for  the  classes 
holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their  class  secretaries.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to 
as  many  of  these  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  In  view  of  the 
experience  of  the  committee  this  year,  no  classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  college  houses.  For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of 
board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first. 
Rooms  given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial  adjust- 
ment made. 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  college  life  in 
general,  Commencement,  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton.  Any  alumnae 
organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for  exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs. 
The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

The  Naples  Table  for  1912-13  is  not  yet  assigned.  Applications  may  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  Mead,  283  Wayland  Av.,  Providence.  For  this  year  the  society  offers  an 
"honorarium "  of  $200.  The  American  Woman's  Table  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
necessary  apparatus. 
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TRIPLE    MOTION 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

ICE   CREAM  FREEZER 
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Here  are  the  sterling  qualities  that  have  given  to  the 
Triple  Motion  White  Mountain  Ice  Cream  Freezer  its 
widely  known  name  of  "The  Best  Freezer  in  the  Land/* 

First  of  all,  the  famous  triple  motion — possessed  by  the 
White  Mountain  alone — that  reduces  the  freezing  time  to  a 
minimum.  The  perfect  principle  of  the  revolving  can  and 
duplex  dashers. 

Best  and  most  easy  running  construction.  Tubs  and  cans 
of  the  material  that  means  a  lifetime  of  wear.  Covered 
gears  that  protect  the  hands.  Everything  the  perfect  freezer 
should  have.  And  when  you  buy  a  White  Mountain  Freezer, 
you  buy  as  well  an  established  reputation  for  excellence. 

A  White  Mountain  Freezer  in  your  home  will  mean 
maximum  satisfaction. 

Send  today  for  our  recipe  book  "Frozen  Dainties."  It  tells 
how  to  prepare  and  serve  scores  of  ice  creams,  water  ices  and 
frappes    that   will    add    to   your    fame  as  a  hostess.     Address 


The  White  Mountain 
Freezer  Co. 

Dipt.  G 

Nashua,  N.  Ill 


Look 

for 

the 

mark 

on  the  wrapper 
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The  Women's 

Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

Now  makes  a 
for  genuinely  a 

Specialty 
ble  college 

of  finding  good  business  positions 
women  who  do  not  wish  to  teach 

For  fuller  details  address 
Miss  Florence  Jackson 

Appointment  Bureau, 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SMITH  COLLECE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  pos'.tion  >   :  :    :  : 

Address  ELIZABETH    K.    ADAMS,  Chairman, 
or  LUCIA    B.    JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

6  a  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia    University, 

not  only  prepares  pupils  for  College,  but  offers  excellent 
opportunities  in  Art,  Music,  Manual  Training  and 
Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to  members  of 
the  School  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter. 

The  New  Playground  —  an  added  attraction. 

The  School  is  now  full,  and  those  desiring  to  enter 
should  make  early  application.  Illustrated  circular  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  T.   DUTTON,  Superintendent 


BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOS- 
PITAL TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses 
in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital 
offers  a  course  of  instruction  to  women 
desiring  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 
The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  the  new  Residence,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  class  rooms  and 
lecture  hall,  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
theoretical   and    practical   instruction. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

THE   GENERAL   SUPERINTENDENT 
OF     TRAINING     SCHOOLS 

Bellevue  Hospital,  East  26th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


ALUMNAE 


lm 


din  the  Opportunities  in  the  Field  of  Social 
Work  Should  Prepare  for  Responsible  Positions 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  Of  PHILANTHROPY 

United  Charities  Building,  New  York  City- 
Offers  Courses  in  Training 
Designed  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  College  Graduates 
Full    Course    for   Diploma,   Two  Years 
One  Year  of  Residence  Work 
One  Year  of  Partial  Employment 
Write  for  Year-Book  and  Announcements  for  1912-13 


A  Knowledge  of  Shorthand 

and  Typewriting  is  a  Necessity  for 

PRIVATE 

SECRETARIES 

A  Little   Knowledge 

of  Accounts  is  also  Desirable 

Complete  Commercial 

and  Stenographic  Courses  :  : 

The  Miller  School 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building 

23d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

NEW 

YORK   CITY 
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Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,    Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


Miss  Head's  School 

2538  Channing  Way 
BERKELEY  CALIFORNIA 


A  Boarding  and 

Day  School 

for 

G.rls 


Accredited  by 

California 

and 

Eastern  Colleges 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  '91 

Principal 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 


Auburndale,   Mass. 


Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


A  high  grade  school  for  young  women,  offering  regular,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music,  art  and  elocution, 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  science  of  food-,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  management, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the  supervision  of  compe- 
tent teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 


Address 


G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


Miss  Cumming's  School 

71    Beacon  Street 
Boston,  -   Massachusetts 

College   Preparatory   and 
General  Courses 

MABEL  H.   CUMMTNGS,    95 

Principal 


ELMHURST  SCHOOL,  R.  D.  6,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Only  high-grade,  n  on -sectarian,  country  school  for  girls  in 
the  Middle  West.  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Advanced 
courses.  Mensendieck  system  of  physical  culture.  Court  golf, 
tennis,  private  lake  for  swimming,  boating  and  skating.  Farm 
and  park  comprises  1  30  acres. 
CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  ISABEL  B.  CRESSIER,  A.B., 

Smith '90  Wilson 


HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883 

Norwalk,      -       Conn. 

Admits  by  certificate  i<>  the  loading  colleges. 
Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Music  and  Art  In- 
struction. Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Ex- 
tensive grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Booklets  on 
application.  MARGARET  R.  BRENDLIN- 
GER,  A.B.,  Vassar,  Principal.  VIDA  BLUNT 
FRANCIS,   B.L.,  Smith,  Associate. 

A  School  for  Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town 
One  Hour  from  New  York 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 
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The  Draper  Hotel 

NORTHAMPTON  :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 

Two   Minutes'   Walk  from   Smith   College    and  Theatre 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FORTY  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  .'  .' 

Fireproof  Garage  near  Hotel 

American  and  European  Plan 

CHAS.  H.  BOWKER,  Proprietor 


Plymouth    Inn 


NORTHAMPTON  : :  MASSACHUSETTS 


Under  New  Management 


1§  The  environment  of  this  modern  hotel  is 
superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 
clientele,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accomodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

WILLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


My  Packages  Go  To  Smith  Girls 
In  All  The  Corners  of  The  Globe 

•I  My  mail  order  business  is  a  large  one.  Smith  girls  know  that  they  can  send  to  me,  telling 
precisely  what  they  want,  or  about  what  they  desire  and  be  sure  of  satisfaction.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.     We  reply  promptly. 

JEWELS  JEWELRY  SILVER  LINGERIE  PINS 

CUT  GLASS  DECORATED  CHINA  DIAMONDS  BUCKLES 

SILVER  NOVELTIES  ORNAMENTS  CLASS  PINS  CIGARETTE  CASES 

HAT  PINS  TRAVELERS'   CASES  WATCHES  MEN'S  BELTS 


Frank  E.  Davis 


Manufacturing  Jeweler  and  Optician 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


If  you  wish  to  send 

flowers 

to  any  one  at  the  College  mail  your  orders 

.o  H.  W.  FIELD 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Published  Each  Wednesday 
of  the  College  Year  :  :    :  : 

$1.25  a  Year 

Jessie  B.  Coit  —  Editor-in-Chief,  Haven  House 

Grace  E.  Martin  —  Business  Manager,  65  Paradise  Road 


Come  in  and 

see 

MRS. 

BOYDEN 

in  her  new  home 

190  MAIN  STREET 

"When  on  a  visit  at  Smith 

CALL  AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your  Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

247-249   MAIN  STREET 

THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 
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'  Onyx 


Tratlt 


osiery 


Mark 


Once  more  Iho  season  for  travel;  life  in  tlu>  open  at  mountain  <>r  seaside  is  at  hand. 
Before  you  leave  your  base  of  supplies,  provide  yourself  with  an  ample  stock  of 
"ONYX"    Pure    Thread    Silk    Hose 
FOR   WOMEN 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Ever  Increasing  Sale  of  the  "Onyx"  Silk  Hosiery  is  the 
certainty  of  Getting  Hose  that  you  want  and  getting  them  Good. 

The  Qualities  described    below  are   the  kind   people  write  for  long  after  the  first 

wearing. 


No.  251.    Women's  "ONYX"  Pure  Thread  Silk  with  Lisle  Sole  and  Lisle  Garter  Top  —  Black 

:imt  all  colors  —  A  wonderful  value,  the  utmost  obtainable  at  $1.00. 
No.     498.      \n  "Onyx"   Pure  Thread  Silk  in   Black  and  all  colors.     Twenty-ninp  inches  long. 

Extra,  Wnlc  and  Elastic  at  Top,  while  the  "GarterTop"  and  SOLE  of  SILK  LISLE  give 

extra  strength  at  the  points  <>i  wear,  preventing  Garters  from  cutting  and  toes  from  going 

through.     $1.50. 


Sold  at  All  Leading  Shops.    If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  <>'/<-, 
or  send  postpaid  an//  number  desired.     Write  to  Dept,  S.  A. 


Wholesale 
Distributors 


Lord  &  Taylor 


New  York 


PIANOS 


that  are  used   in  leading  schools  and 
colleges  of  New   England : 

The  Steinway,  the  world's  best 
piano. 

The  Hume,  a  piano  noted  for  no- 
bility and  beauty  of  tone. 

The  Jewett,  a  favorite  piano  in 
New  England  where  more  of  this 
make  are  sold  each  year  than  of 
any  other  of  equal  cost. 

The  Pianola  Pianos  —  playable 
both  by  hand  and  by  music  roll. 
The  Pianola  is  used  by  the  music 
departments  of  Smith,  Harvard 
and  other  colleges. 

These  Pianos  are  sold  in  New 
England  exclusively  by  us  ::  :: 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS  CO. 

162  Boylston  Street      ::       ::       Boston 

Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities  of 
New  England 


NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO 

renew  your  Subscription 
for  the  coming  year. 

SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 

3  West  92d  Street.  -  New  York  City 

See  Page  250 
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Hotel 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

29th  to  30th  Streets, 
Near  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 

EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  WOMEN 


450  Rooms  en  suite  and  single. 
$1.50  per  day  and  up,  European 
plan.  Telephone  in  every  room.  Nu- 
merous baths  on  each  floor  free  to  guests.  Caters  to  women 
especially  traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone.  Convenient 
to  Surface  and  Subway  transportation .  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good.  Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 
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—  FROM  — 

MISS  McCLELLAN 

||flyy| 

Official  Photographer  to 
Smith  College 

Can  be  obtained  all  the  Official  Pictures 
of   the    College,    the    President   and    the 
Faculty       :  :          :  :          :  :          :  :          :  : 

w&BES^^^^^ 

sT 

falsa 

44  STATE  STREET 
Northampton,       -       Massachusetts 

American   Academy  of 
Dramatic   Arts 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for     Dramatic     Training    in    America 

BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 

Daniel  Frohman  Frank  H.  Sargent  John  Drew 

Benjamin  F.  Roeder  President  Augustus  Thomas 

FOUNDED   IN    1884 

For  Catalog  and  Information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Room  153, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
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The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

10 1st  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  by  Board  of  Regents 

CJf  This  School  affords  exceptional  advantages  for  the  education  of 
Nurses.  The  Hospital,  containing  500  beds,  is  absolutely  modern 
in  construction  and  equipment.  Systematic  theoretical  and  practical 
teaching  by  paid  instructors.  Three  months'  maternity  training  in- 
cluded. Twelve  $100  Scholarships  and  one  $400  Scholarship  given 
each  year. 


FOR  CATALOGUE   APPLY  TO 
Miss  A.   D.  VAN   KIRK,  A.B.,   R.N.,  Superintendent 


The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

706  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


<]f  Offers  a  three  years'  Course,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Illinois  State  Law,  to  young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  desire  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.       This    includes 

TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  AND 
ONE  YEAR  ADULT  NURSING  IN  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ::  :: 


FOR  INFORMATION   ADDRESS 

(Miss)   ELSIE  L.  BURKS,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 


THE  SMITH  ALUMNAE   QUARTERLY 


9  ■§  $44 


-  -"V* 


For  Summer  Appetites 

In  hot  weather,  when  the  appetite  is  just  a  little  off,  and  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar craving  for  something  cool  and  satisfying,  nothing  touches  the  spot  like 


made  wi 


thout 


It  is  so  deliciously  cool,  so  light,  so  wholesome,  so  nutritious — so  tempting 
and  good  every  way — that  it  satisfies  the  summer  appetite  as  nothing  else  can. 

Fruit  of  almost  any  kind  can  be  added,  as  the  housewife  chooses,  or 
left  out,  and  in  either  case  the  dessert  will  be  delightful. 

There  is  no  other  dessert  worth  serving  that  can  be 
cooking  and  fuss,  and  in  hot  weather  no  housewife  wants 
to  cook  and  fuss  more  than  is  necessary, 

A  Jell-O  dessert  can  be  made  in  a  minute. 

Seven    delightful    flavors :     Strawberry,    Raspberry, 
Cherry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

1  Oc.  a  package  at  all  grocers ' 

The  splendid  recipe  book,  "DESSERTS  OF  THE  WORLD,"  illustrated 
in  ten  colors  and  gold,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  write  us  and  ask  for  it. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE   FOOD   CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  Letters.     If  it  isn't,  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 


